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Preface 


This book is the result of an intense and rewarding international collaborative 
effort. The project started in 2017 as part of a large-scale research program titled 
“Independence, Decolonization, Violence and War in Indonesia, 1945-1950,” 
initiated and executed by three Dutch historical research institutes: the Neth- 
erlands Institute of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies (KITLV), the Neth- 
erlands Institute for Military History (NIMH), and the NIOD Institute for War, 
Holocaust, and Genocide Studies. As one of the program’s eight constituent 
parts, our project pivoted around the spring of 2019, when we gathered with a 
group of twelve researchers at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Studies 
(NIAS) in Amsterdam. During these three months of intensive discussions and 
collaborative research, the core of this book was developed. In teams of two his- 
torians, one from the Netherlands and one from overseas, the members of this 
research group explored various aspects of empire’s violent end. Their compara- 
tive analyses, focused mainly on Dutch, French, and British cases, all revolved 
around the central questions of why, how, and to what extent security forces in 
service of the colonial powers in so many of these decolonization wars ended up 
using extreme violence. The first results of the collaborative effort were presented 
during a two-day NIAS conference that we organized in Amsterdam on 20 and 
21 June 2019. Many other excellent scholars presented papers there during the 
second day. Some of the results of the first day of this event were published as a 
forum consisting of five short essays in Dutch in the BMGN Low Countries His- 
torical Review in the 2020 summer issue. The present volume elaborates on these 
findings by adding a broad range of additional research, as well as three entirely 
new essays. 

This book would not have been possible without the support of many people 
along the way. First of all, we would like to thank NIAS director Jan-Willem 
Duyvendak and the institute’s wonderful staff. With facilities ranging from a 
top-service library, practical and financial support in organizing a vast array 
of academic events, and of course the famous NIAS lunches, they made those 
months at the institute a joy for us research fellows. Particular thanks are also due 
to Gert Oostindie, Ben Schoenmaker, and Frank van Vree, the directors of the 
abovementioned historical institutes, and of course to Mariétte Wolf, who, as the 
program manager, supported so many aspects of our project behind the scenes. 
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viii PREFACE 


We also owe gratitude to numerable colleagues who commented on, contributed 
to, or facilitated our work at various stages: our fellow researchers in the pro- 
gram, particularly Esther Captain for her early contribution to the project, the 
participants in the conference and other workshops, and our colleagues at Leiden 
University and the Netherlands Defense Academy in Breda, also for providing 
us with the time to work on this project. Finally, we would like to thank all the 
members of our research group, whose relentless energy, intellect, and humor 
have made this project a joy to lead. 


Thijs Brocades Zaalberg and Bart Luttikhuis 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the League Table of Barbarity: 
Comparing Extreme Violence during the 
Wars of Decolonization 


Thijs Brocades Zaalberg and Bart Luttikhuis 


Extreme violence by colonial security forces during wars of decolonization has 
become one of the most hotly debated historical topics since the turn of the cen- 
tury. Much has been written about iconic cases of abuse such as “la torture” by 
the French during the Algerian War (1954-1962) and “Britain's gulag” in Kenya 
during the Mau Mau uprising (1952-1960). These painful legacies have attracted 
wide public attention as a result of the lawsuits filed by Kenyan victims against 
the British state and political gestures like President Emmanuel Macron’s highly 
publicized acknowledgment in 2018 of systematic torture by French forces dur- 
ing the Algerian war. 

Torture, executions, rape, and other forms of extreme violence during other 
wars of decolonization have also drawn varying levels of scholarly attention. 
The British counterinsurgency campaign in Malaya (1948-1960) has tradition- 
ally featured prominently as the paradigmatic case of a less violent approach to 
colonial counterinsurgency. But even this supposed poster child of the “hearts 
and minds” approach has become subject to a revisionist take that draws atten- 
tion to its more violent early period and coercive aspects throughout.’ The First 
Indochina War (1945-1954) is well known for its intense combat operations, 
culminating in the surprising French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. Yet atrocities by 
French security forces against the Vietnamese have remained largely outside the 
scholarly and public spotlights, which are still firmly locked on the Algerian war. 
Mainly owing to the late unraveling of the Portuguese African empire, research 
into extreme levels of violence during decolonization in Angola and Mozam- 
bique in the 1960s and early 1970s has been catching up only recently. 
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One particular war of decolonization that has created high levels of con- 
troversy on a national level in the past decade, but that has remained largely 
unknown internationally, is the Indonesian War of Independence (1945-1949), 
in which Dutch security forces committed many atrocities. When King Willem- 
Alexander apologized for “excessive violence on the part of the Dutch” in the late 
1940s during his 2020 state visit to Indonesia, his gesture attracted a mere frac- 
tion of the international media attention received by Macron two years earlier.’ 
The military aspects of the Dutch-Indonesian case—the very first in the long 
wave of post-Second World War decolonization wars—are also largely neglected 
by international scholars with an interest in the wars of decolonization. Even 
during the recent wave of attention for colonial counterinsurgency in the wake 
of the post-9/11 wars in Iraq and Afghanistan —conflicts with arguably similar 
characteristics—the Dutch-Indonesian case was all but absent from publications 
and conferences.” 

The surge of attention in the Netherlands for its own violent colonial 
endgame, a topic clearly dissonant with the predominantly benevolent Dutch 
collective self-image, was prompted by a series of civil court cases on behalf of 
Indonesian victims against the Dutch state. The first of these court cases was 
filed in 2008 and decided in favor of the claimants in 2011, when it first attracted 
broad public attention. Ever since, Dutch society and politics have been in a pro- 
cess of reevaluating these dark pages of their colonial past.‘ Parallel to resurgent 
public attention, historians have taken up the mantle of studying these atroci- 
ties. In his seminal 2016 book De brandende kampongs van Generaal Spoor (The 
burning villages of General Spoor), Rémy Limpach led the way and concluded 
that “Dutch troops left a trail of burning kampongs and piles of corpses through- 
out the Indonesian Archipelago.” Despite numerous earlier revelations and short 
spikes of public attention over the preceding decades, successive Dutch govern- 
ments had downplayed any atrocities committed by Dutch troops as merely 
isolated “excesses” in an otherwise properly conducted military campaign. This 
new study showed that extreme violence had in fact been structural in nature.” 
After the mounting pressure of the continuing court cases and the publication 
of Limpach’s book, the Dutch government in late 2016 decided to finally provide 
financial support for a 2012 initiative by three Dutch historical institutes for an 
independent comprehensive research program.® 

This book is the outcome of one of this broader research program’s eight 
subprojects. While the other seven Dutch research teams focused specifically on 
various aspects of the Indonesian case, our project set out to broaden the scope of 
analysis to a comparison with other wars of decolonization. In doing so, we not 
only seek to bring the Dutch-Indonesian case to the attention of a wider interna- 
tional audience, but also to place it at the heart of a much-needed comparative 
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effort of juxtaposing extreme violence in Indonesia, Algeria, Indochina, Malaya, 
Kenya, and elsewhere. Throughout this book, therefore, the Dutch-Indonesian 
conflict runs as a thread that functions as a central case that also reveals new 
insights on these better-known cases. 

The contributions to this book concentrate on escalations of violence by 
the colonizer’s side of the respective conflicts. Even though local dynamics of 
violence, the often violent behavior of independence fighters and other armed 
groups, as well as victims’ voices, feature centrally in some of the chapters (see 
the chapters by Frakking and Thomas, Asselin and Schulte Nordholt, Scagliola 
and Vince), the perspective of the different peoples on the receiving end of the 
colonial powers’ violence—the victims—remains to be studied in more detail in 
future comparative research. Our focus on colonial transgressions also led us to 
exclude comparisons with both more peaceful transitions of power and the hasty 
British and Belgian withdrawals with extremely violent civil-war type aftermaths 
in India and Congo. 

The starting point of our comparison, the Dutch-Indonesian case, perhaps 
requires some explanation for those less intimately familiar with its details. Two 
days after Japan’s capitulation on 15 August 1945, the Indonesian Republican 
leaders Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta were the first in a wave of anticolonial 
nationalists to declare independence—to be followed two weeks later by Ho Chi 
Minh’s proclamation of the independence of Vietnam. A violent anti-Dutch 
and internecine social revolutionary period coincided with the reappearance of 
Dutch authorities in the wake of the British occupying powers. The British ini- 
tially militarily curtailed the Dutch and pressured them to negotiate with the 
Indonesian Republic. But after the Allied withdrawal, the gradual buildup of a 
120,000-strong military force, and the breakdown of diplomacy, the Dutch gov- 
ernment unleashed a first major military offensive in July 1947. They euphemis- 
tically labeled it a “police action” in order to signify to an international audience 
that this should be considered an internal affair. The aim of the offensive was to 
occupy the economically vital areas of Java and Sumatra. The operation was a 
success in conventional military terms, reclaiming large areas from the fledgling 
Indonesian Republic. However, the success was subsequently offset by a quite 
successful, yet costly, Indonesian guerrilla campaign. 

US-dominated diplomatic intervention through the United Nations in this 
period initially favored the Dutch in their pursuit of a neocolonial federal con- 
struction within a Dutch-Indonesian Union—a model inspired on a French- 
Vietnamese agreement that was in the works simultaneously. But in the course 
of 1948, fears of communist insurgent success in Malaya and Vietnam at the time 
caused US policy makers (and in their wake other international actors) to switch 
sides, especially after they had become convinced that the nationalist Republic 
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FIGURE 1.1 During the partial Allied occupation of Java and Sumatra, British- 
Indian troops burn down houses in Bekasi on 13 December 1945. Large parts 
of the town were destroyed as a collective punishment for the brutal murder of 
five members of the Royal Air Force and twenty British-Indian riflemen whose 
Dakota aircraft crash-landed near the town. (Collection Netherlands Institute of 
Military History) 


rather than the stubborn but weakening Dutch allies formed the best antidote 
against communism in Southeast Asia” Ignoring the writing on the wall, the 
Netherlands nevertheless launched yet another major offensive in Decem- 
ber 1948—the second “police action”—this time aimed at “decapitating” the 
Republic by conquering its capital and arresting its political and military leaders. 
This led to ever more intense guerrilla warfare, a similar faltering counterinsur- 
gency campaign by the overstretched Dutch army, atrocities on all sides, and 
unprecedented international condemnation of the war-weary Dutch. All these 
factors together led to a speedy negotiated withdrawal in late 1949 and the formal 
transfer of sovereignty on 27 December 1949. 

Indonesia thus became the first former colony in the post-Second World War 
era to gain independence through armed struggle, albeit in combination with 
successful diplomacy by its leaders. Several such struggles with varying levels 
of success would follow in Asia and Africa, with the last major decolonization 
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wars ending in 1975 when the Portuguese finally withdrew from their African 
colonies. In this book, we have somewhat shortened our temporal focus. As our 
emphasis is on the Dutch-British-French comparison, Algerian independence in 
1962 forms the endpoint of the major conflicts that we focus on (even though 
minor British colonial counterinsurgencies such as that in Aden would stretch 
into the 1970s). 

In this introductory chapter, we will first explain the added value of a com- 
parative approach in studying the topic of extreme violence during wars of decol- 
onization. In making the case for a balanced comparison, we briefly reflect on 
how comparisons have previously been used by contemporaries, journalists and 
historians, in often opportunistic ways. We then give a more detailed definition 
of what it is that we compare in this volume: “extreme violence.” Subsequently, 
we provide some essential comparative context on political and military aspects 
of the wars of decolonization studied here, in order to pave the way for our main 
conclusions: our reflections on the causes for and nature of the violent trans- 
gressions taking place within them. Finally, we elaborate on how we compare 
by introducing the other seven chapters, before recapitulating the key analytical 
findings that emerged from the collaborative effort of writing this edited volume. 


Why We Compare: Beyond Guilt Ranking 


Despite the wave of scholarly, public, and sometimes judicial attention in the 
United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, and other countries, debates on 
extreme forms of violence have mostly remained nationally self-centered, one 
might even say parochial. This has hampered scholars’ ability to fully understand 
the dynamics behind the escalation of violence. That is not to say that broader 
comparisons have never been made. In general, the field of colonial and imperial 
history has a rich tradition of comparative studies.’ The processes of decoloni- 
zation have also been contrasted, but mostly with a focus on the level of policy, 
diplomacy, and strategy for the French and British cases, for example by scholars 
such as Martin Thomas and Martin Shipway.’ Surprisingly, however, academic 
comparisons focusing on the use of violence remain very scarce. 

This scholarly void has not stopped various actors in the public sphere from 
using more superficial, ad hoc comparisons for their own, often opportunistic, 
purposes. Contrasting national “styles” of military operations during decolo- 
nization was already common practice in colonial times. The British “mini- 
mum force” approach in Malaya was typically contrasted with heavy-handed 
French practices in Indochina even before the British way was presented as the 
“population-centric” antidote to a US “enemy-centric” attrition strategy in 
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Vietnam after 1965.'° The Dutch were another case in point. As early as 1946 the 
army commander General Simon Spoor contrasted— quite selectively and favor- 
ably for his own troops, of course—his colonial army’s “direct methods” to the 
indiscriminate firepower unleashed by none other than the British military dur- 
ing the height of the battle of Surabaya (November 1945) and elsewhere during 
their partial post-Second World War occupation of Java and Sumatra. Attorney 
General Henk Felderhof, a central figure in the minimal prosecution of atrocities 
and in the legitimization of extreme violence in Indonesia, made a similar com- 
parison in 1948 shortly after the British Royal Air Force started bombing com- 
munist rebels in neighboring Malaya at the outset of the communist rebellion. 
Felderhof’s self-serving motive was to validate the wave of executions led by the 
infamous Captain Raymond Westerling on South Sulawesi in late 1946 and early 
1947—much in the way that the captain himself, in his memoirs, later legitimized 
his campaign of terror (see the chapter by Harmanny and Linn). 

Comparison has also frequently been used in later years in the public debate 
to underline lingering notions of Dutch exceptionalism, until this very day. When 
war veteran Joop Hueting in 1969 revealed on national TV widespread Dutch 
atrocities in Indonesia, one of many hundreds of angry fellow veterans ranted 
in a protest letter to the editors, “Dutch soldiers don’t do such things. Germans, 
French and Americans do those things . . . but Dutchmen certainly DO NOT?" 
However, if recent historiography has proven anything, it is that—on orders by 
or with the consent of their officers—a significant number of young Dutch men 
as well as locally recruited colonial forces did resort to methods reminiscent of 
those of the former German and Japanese occupiers. 

No matter the obvious differences in scale and intent, it is surprising that quite 
many soldiers themselves made this very comparison in their personal writings, 
such as that of a soldier writing home claiming in December 1948 that he could 
name many examples proving “we are no better than the Hun.” Several of them 
even equated Dutch actions that they had witnessed to the infamous and iconic 
Nazi punitive razzia on the town of Putten in September 1944 (the Dutch equiva- 
lent of Oradour-sur-Glane or Lidice).!? Dutch servicemen and administrators 
were not alone in seeing parallels between their own conduct and Nazi practices. 
Eric Griffith-Jones, the British attorney general in Kenya, described in a 1957 
memo the abuse of detainees in internment camps as “distressingly reminiscent 
of conditions in Nazi Germany or Communist Russia.” French servicemen also 
made frequent comparisons with Nazi violence in France, referring particularly 
to the Oradour massacre of recent memory, asking, for instance, “how many 
Oradours in Algeria?” Or to quote another soldier describing in his diary the fate 
of an Algerian village under French attack, “Oradour without a church, French 
soldiers and not SS. Everyone is expelled, houses are burnt to the ground" 
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Many of the more recent comparisons of excessive violence during French, 
British, Dutch, and other colonial counterinsurgencies also tend toward exercises 
in “guilt ranking,” usually resulting in an assessment that downplays one’s own 
culpability. Not only contemporaries and journalists but also respected scholars 
have occasionally made attempts at comparison. Nevertheless, even the best of 
this sort, by Van Doorn and Hendrix, remained no more than “a first sketch,” 
as the authors readily admitted in 1985." One of the key objectives in many of 
these attempts has been to establish that even though “we” may have been worse 
than previously assumed, the Dutch military was not quite as bad as the French 
in Algeria, the Portuguese in Mozambique, or the Americans in Vietnam. The 
often superficial comparisons have had a detrimental effect on public debate in 
the Netherlands, where this excuse has continued to hold sway. '° In the United 
Kingdom, there has been a similar tendency. In our project, we are not interested 
in drafting what David Anderson has rightly disparaged as a “league table of bar- 
barity.” Instead, we explore the question why in fact all these wars escalated to the 
extent that colonizers so regularly engaged in serious human rights violations, 
despite the political and military-strategic differences.’ Why, as Martin Thomas 
has put it, did “recourse to extreme violence seem not only logical, but defensible, 
even ethically imperative, to those authorizing it and performing it”?/® 


What We Compare: Definitions 
and Forms of Abuse 


At this point it is important to clarify our central concept: extreme violence in 
decolonization wars. We are primarily interested in transgressions of violence, 
the moments when violence crosses certain boundaries, be they legal, norma- 
tive, or political. In the respective historiographies of the conflicts studied in 
this volume, various terms have been used to identify this subject, each with 
its own problems. British debates about colonial counterinsurgencies for a long 
time revolved around theories of “minimum force” versus practices of “excessive 
force” or “exemplary force”! Many authors also use vaguer and under-defined 
terms like “brutality” or “atrocities” to identify their subject. Another favorite 
phraseology to signal the same topic without having to get bogged down in ques- 
tions of definition is to talk about decolonization wars (and counterinsurgency 
in general) as “dirty wars”? 

In the historiography on the Dutch-Indonesian conflict the discussion about 
terminology has likewise been highly contentious. An important marker was set 
in 1969 with the publication of a government report known as the Excessen- 
nota (memorandum on excesses). This hastily drafted document purports to 
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give a survey (since proven to be highly incomplete) of “excesses” or incidents 
of “excessive violence” perpetrated by Dutch troops in the Indonesian war?! As 
its main author, Cees Fasseur, later admitted, the extralegal term “excesses” was 
chosen expressly by the Dutch government to avoid the use of “war crimes? For 
decades these terms, with their euphemistic connotations, were largely uncriti- 
cally adopted by Dutch historians. Only in the past decade has the usage started 
to shift. Some authors now prefer to speak of Dutch “war crimes” in Indonesia, 
irrespective of the difficult discussions about the applicability of the laws of war 
to the conflict.” The most commonly used term has recently become “extreme 
violence.” However, these terms suffer from the same problem as all the previous 
ones: they are exceedingly difficult to define and demarcate.” 

It is analytically problematic to treat transgressions of violence in isolation 
from violence in general. As we further illustrate below, extreme violence can 
also not be separated from the broader context of warfare—the type of war and 
its intensity—in which it takes place. Nevertheless, Stathis Kalyvas rightly warns 
us in his groundbreaking The Logic of Violence in Civil War that the study of 
violence needs to be analytically decoupled from war. After all, “a considerable 
amount of violence in civil wars lacks conventional military utility and does not 
take place on the battlefield.” But Kalyvas also admits that violence cannot be 
properly explained without considering that a context of war crucially influences 
the forms and intensity of violence.” For instance, despite a recurrent belief 
over the past century in the effectiveness of the “hearts and minds” approach to 
counterinsurgency, it is hard to deny that few insurgencies have been successfully 
defeated without high levels of violence and coercive methods targeting the guer- 
rillas civilian support base.” However repulsive such measures may seem, these 
considerations have to be taken into account when explaining variations and 
parallels in the use of extreme violence against those striving for independence. 

So where do we, for the purposes of this volume, draw the line between the 
transgressive violent acts at the heart of this study and “regular” violent acts of 
war that largely remain outside our scope? In essence, the authors in this book 
have converged around a commonsensical approach inspired by, but not solely 
focused on, the broad parameters of the human rights frameworks that were 
developed in the 1940s to 1960s. Important markers during the era of decolo- 
nization wars were the signing of the UN Human Rights Charter in Decem- 
ber 1948, the emerging European Convention on Human Rights, signed in 1950, 
and the Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949.77 However, precisely because of the 
fact that this legal framework was emerging only at the time of the decoloniza- 
tion wars, and because colonial powers most often tried to ignore it by claiming 
that these were internal conflicts, we do not intend to get fully embroiled here in 
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the question of its applicability during the various conflicts under scrutiny. Oth- 
ers have done this to much greater effect.” 

Instead, we take as an additional baseline to our commonsensical notion that, 
from the high command down to the level of the individual conscript or colonial 
soldier, individuals in most cases knew very well when they or their colleagues 
were crossing a boundary—for example when torturing, executing noncom- 
batants, raping, pillaging, or razing entire villages. As elaborated above, many 
firsthand accounts in diaries by troops on the ground clearly establish this con- 
sciousness. As in official sources, these commentators often interpreted or legiti- 
mized such abuse as “a necessary evil,” clearly implying their awareness of an 
ethical or legal line being crossed. 

We do not mean to suggest that all violence during decolonization wars was 
“extreme,” nor that decolonization wars necessarily saw more transgressions 
of violence than other wars. We are interested in the purpose, direction, and 
prevalence of some of the violence being used in the contexts of these wars. In 
our approach, a pivotal aspect making violence extreme—in other words, what 
made these wars “dirty”—is the deliberate targeting of those unable to defend 
themselves, be it noncombatant civilians or surrendered fighters as well as other 
unarmed suspects who have been taken prisoner.” Particularly in irregular war- 
fare, delineating the former group— who is a civilian, and who is a guerrilla—is 
more complex than defining the latter category. Abuses that take place in cap- 
tivity, such as torture, the execution of detainees, or rape and random sadistic 
acts (such as described in this volume by Scagliola and Vince), generally provide 
clearer examples of lines being crossed. 

Extreme violence in the wars of decolonization took a range of forms. Tar- 
geting noncombatants encompasses not only inflicting well-known forms of 
bodily harm, but also the destruction of property and livelihood for nonmili- 
tary purposes, such as (collective) revenge, intimidation, and punishment. Also 
included can be mass internment and the uprooting of whole communities in 
the context of population- and resources-control measures, such as in Kenya, 
Algeria, and Malaya (as mentioned in this volume in the contributions by Frak- 
king and Thomas and Scagliola and Vince). In each of these conflicts, hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians suffered greatly as a result of these brutal and 
destabilizing but often strategically successful measures. Similar large-scale 
population-control was not used structurally by the Dutch in Indonesia. But a 
comparative perspective of strategic incentives makes one wonder whether the 
mass burning of houses and entire villages—which was a common practice in 
Indonesia—did not sometimes serve a similar resources-control function by 
denying insurgents a support base”! 
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What we quickly realized when comparing the historiographical literature on 
forms of violence is that the scholarly focus in relation to certain cases has often 
been driven by national obsessions, or what we call “iconic forms of extreme vio- 
lence.” Every former colonizing nation and every decolonization conflict seems 
to have acquired its own form of violence that is seen as the most striking expres- 
sion of the conflict. For the French, this has been “la torture,” the systemic use of 
torture in Algeria (as becomes clear in this volume in the epilogue by Raphaélle 
Branche). For the British it is forced displacement and mass internment in what 
some have called “Britain’s gulag” in Kenya, as well as the coercive “villagization” 
program in Malaya. For the Dutch case in Indonesia, so-called summary execu- 
tions of noncombatants (especially those initiated by Raymond Westerling and 
his special forces on South Sulawesi) perform such a role of an icon of memory.” 

Of course, certain forms of violence became iconic for the very obvious rea- 
son that they were very prevalent, very recognizable aspects of particular wars. 
Nevertheless, a more careful comparison shows—most clearly here in the con- 
tribution by Scagliola and Vince—that these icons of memory can also func- 
tion as “black holes” absorbing most national scholarly attention, thus creating 


FIGURE 1.2 French paratroopers question Omar Merouane, whom they 
suspect of having committed terrorist attacks in Algiers, on 14 March 1957. 
Systemic use of torture, or “la torture,” has gained an iconic status in collective 
French memory of the Algerian war. (Jacques Grevin / AFP via Getty Images) 
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blind spots for other forms of violence. From our comparative work, we learned 
that in some cases the particular forms of violence became iconic not neces- 
sarily because of their prominence during the conflict. Other forms of violence 
were equally important but have not attracted the same level of attention in later 
debates. For instance, French torture has been heavily accentuated because it 
was systematic, but how much do we really know of the proliferation and scale 
of torture by Dutch security forces?” Similarly, can we really say that strategies 
of population and resources control had no functional equivalent in the Dutch 
campaign in Indonesia, as long as no one analyzes Dutch thinking and practices 
through this lens? 

To be clear, these selective national memories have an obvious positive side: 
the fact that one particular violent phenomenon became iconic has consequently 
made these wars “memorable” in public consciousness. Simply put: if the Dutch 
public knows anything about atrocities in Indonesia it is probably because of 
Captain Westerling’s mass executions, just as British and French audiences know 
about the decolonization violence because of the catchphrases “British gulag” and 
“la torture.” By contrast, the French campaign in Indochina or British campaigns 
in Cyprus or Aden are much less known partly because of their lack of an iconic 
atrocity. But as we noticed, the iconic status of these forms of violence also has 
a more negative effect on memory and historiography. Iconic forms of violence 
tend to crowd out other forms of violence from our minds. As historians, we are 
as much a part of public debate as anyone else, and we can become afflicted by 
the same obsessions. Because collectively our research efforts have been focused 
heavily on certain forms of violence, we have not sufficiently researched other 
forms, leading to an unproductive confirmation bias that overly emphasizes 
national peculiarities (“national ways of war”). In this book, we highlight that 
these national obsessions are more a product of postwar narrative creation than 
a reflection of realities during the respective wars. In fact, we found that the forms 
of violence used in the wars studied here, as well as the causes for transgressions, 
were more closely comparable than a cursory reading of the various national 
historiographies would suggest. 


Comparative Context: Decolonization, 
Warfare, and Atrocities 


Before we can delve deeper into the causes and nature of extreme violence com- 
mon to the wars we study in this volume, it is imperative that we introduce the 
most important cases within a broader analytical context. The many resemblances 
between the wars of decolonization notwithstanding, some general knowledge 
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is warranted on the important variations in political, social, economic, strate- 
gic, and military contexts in Indonesia, Algeria, Indochina, Malaya, and Kenya. 
After all, these factors explain some of the significant differences in the scale and 
intensity of the wartime violence employed, which in turn may help explain the 
transgressions taking place in each case. 

For instance, the political stakes for the French in Algeria were always higher 
than elsewhere, as the French considered “l’Algérie française” an integral part of 
the Republic, consisting of two departements. Algeria harbored a European settler 
community of over one million, making up almost 13 percent of the popula- 
tion. This contrasts starkly even with Kenya, whose white settler community of 
0.2 percent was considered large in relation to other British colonies and—as in 
the case of Algeria—has often been presented as an explanation for the colonial 
power’s tenacity and the draconian and violent methods it employed.” The esti- 
mated three hundred thousand Europeans in the Indonesian archipelago, more 
than half of them Eurasian, made up over 0.4 percent of its inhabitants. When 
it comes to economic relevance, it is crucial to consider that the Dutch “Jewel in 
the Crown” made an even larger contribution to the metropole’s gross national 
product than British India did to that of the United Kingdom. Moreover, being 
the nation’s only major colony, it was regarded as essential to the Netherlands’ 
geopolitical relevance.” This all helps to explain Dutch political stubbornness 
and—in spite of a strategic potential dwarfed by France and Britain —the mas- 
sive military deployment in times of post-Second World War austerity. 

Clearly, the scale and intensity of military confrontations were also related 
to the respective colonial powers’ willingness—or lack thereof—to address the 
legitimate grievances of those supporting the armed insurgencies, or ultimately 
to provide outright independence. The colonial powers’ ability to internally 
contain insurgencies also played a significant role. The British were clearly most 
successful in politically and strategically isolating the insurgencies they faced in 
their relatively small colonies of Malaya and Kenya. This was partly because these 
insurgencies originated in a distinct ethic group, but also—at least in Malaya— 
due to the comparatively more timely and generous British offers of a pathway 
to negotiated autonomy and ultimate independence. The French and Dutch (let 
alone the Portuguese) were much more hesitant. 

Another factor at play was the level of international military and diplomatic 
involvement, with the former having an escalating and the latter a de-escalating 
effect. The lack of outside interference in the dismantling of the British Empire 
and in military support for the communist resistance contrasted sharply with 
the highly internationalized Indochina War, which saw massive material Chinese 
military support to the Vietminh and increasing US political and military back- 
ing for the French.” Like Malay and Kenyan insurgents and in contrast to the 
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Vietminh (as well as the Front de Libération Nationale insurgents in Algeria), 
Indonesian nationalists remained isolated from outside military support, partly 
owing to geographical circumstances. But in stark contrast to the British or the 
French wars, the conflict in Indonesia was fully internationalized on the diplo- 
matic level through British, US, and United Nations interference. While many 
Dutch contemporaries blamed the eventual loss of their colony on this meddling, 
US diplomatic intervention in 1949 is particularly likely to have saved the Dutch 
and Indonesians from an even longer and more intense guerrilla war that was in 
the end unwinnable for the Dutch.” 

Figures on the scale and intensity of combat and other forms of violence are 
telling but extremely hard to come by. Those readily available, such as the num- 
bers of military personnel involved on the part of the colonial powers, need to 
be weighed carefully. For instance, with a peak military strength of 150,000 per- 
sonnel in Indonesia in 1949, Dutch troop levels may have seemed impressive, 
particularly in relation to the metropole’s population of nine million, but the 
number of “boots on the ground” remained low relative to the seventy million 
Indonesians they were trying to control. Indonesia’s population amounted to 
eight times that of Algeria, over two and a half times that of Vietnam, and twelve 
times that of Malaya and Kenya.” In comparison, French peak troop strength 
amounted to 450,000 forces in Algeria and 220,000 French Union Forces in Indo- 
china, while the British-led military presence in Malaya and Kenya peaked at 
approximately 40,000 and 12,000 Commonwealth troops respectively. The fact 
that France over the course of the entire Algerian war mobilized close to two mil- 
lion men and the Dutch “only” 220,000 can be explained by the extremely long 
and often extended tours of duty of Dutch troops, lasting up to three or even 
four years. The resulting psychological wear and tear and the overall shortage of 
Dutch forces—and thus lagging willingness to punish troops for transgressions 
or to relieve officers—have been highlighted by some historians as among the key 
explanations for extreme violence. However, a comparison with, for instance, the 
French in Algeria leaves it doubtful whether more troops and shorter rotations 
would have resulted in less abuse. 

Figures on military casualties on the colonial powers’ side are fairly reliable. 
Algeria and particularly Indochina saw heavier fighting than Indonesia, which 
is partly demonstrated by the 25,000 deadly French casualties and over 90,000 
French Union Forces dead, respectively. The Dutch, by contrast, lost close to 5,000 
servicemen in Indonesia, half of the losses combat related, with the other half 
attributable to disease, exhaustion, or accidents, a ratio that was probably similar 
in most contemporary colonial conflicts. Bringing into the equation the deadly 
military losses of 1,450 Commonwealth forces during the conflicts in Malaya 
and 167 in Kenya immediately shows the lower overall intensity of those wars.” 
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When it comes to the numbers of deadly casualties among Indonesians, Alge- 
rians, Vietnamese, Kenyans, and Malays, levels of uncertainty rise exponentially. 
Moreover, as shown by Christiaan Harinck’s chapter in this volume, the distinc- 
tion between combatant and noncombatant casualties is highly problematic in 
all statistics. The most reliable estimates indicate that over 300,000 Vietnamese 
died during the nine-year Indochina War on all sides, including civilians. For 
Malaya, the official number of insurgents killed is 6,711. The estimated number 
of Kenyans killed at the hand of security personnel in British service ranges from 
the official figure of 11,503 to approximately 20,000, with some scholars even 
suggesting a multiple of that number. In Algeria, up to 300,000 Algerians died 
as a direct result of the war. Meanwhile, official Dutch figures say some 100,000 
Indonesians died as a result of combat actions. A high ratio of noncombatant 
casualties might explain the massive asymmetry between Dutch and Indonesian 
victims. Moreover, certainly for the Dutch-Indonesian case and possibly for some 
of the others, these casualty figures represent the lower limit of the actual number 
of deaths.“ In the end, establishing casualty figures is also highly dependent on 
whether we decide to focus on the anticolonial struggle or if we also include the 
civil war and fratricide often entangled in these wars. 

Reliable statistics on atrocities and war crimes—figures that would be crucial 
to this study—are even harder to come by. A rare source is an internal French 
report of 1955 disclosing that over nine thousand Vietnamese war prisoners were 
executed, with a peak occurring in 1952-1953. The vast majority of the bodies 
were never recovered.“ One of the few figures on victims of Dutch atrocities is 
provided by the iconic and thus relatively well-researched case of Dutch mass 
executions in South Sulawesi, which resulted in at least thirty-five hundred vic- 
tims, mostly noncombatant suspects, in a three-month period (see the chapter 
by Asselin and Schulte Nordholt).# The vast majority of the incidents involving 
the murder of captives, or other forms of atrocities, are much harder to trace and 
reconstruct, as they took place during regular patrols and actions (“sweeps”). 
They went unreported and were at best marked as “prisoner shot while fleeing” 
in archival records. 

The space and context in which violence and coercion took place thus largely 
determine the availability of sources and figures, as Scagliola and Vince, in their 
chapter, also highlight in relation to sexual violence. Somewhat more reliable 
figures are also available on the hundreds of thousands of Algerians, Kenyan, and 
Malay-Chinese civilians who were forcibly relocated and thus administered by 
the colonial powers. Again, no organized equivalent existed in Indonesia, but we 
do know that at the conflict’s height tens of thousands of Indonesians were being 
held in makeshift Dutch prisoner of war camps.” 
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To conclude this contextual sketch, we want to emphasize the significant 
variations in intensity and scale of warfare between the conflicts studied most 
thoroughly in this book— with Indochina on one end of the scale and Kenya on 
the other. But it is altogether less clear how these differences affected the scale and 
nature of the excessive force being deployed. The intensity of combat was cer- 
tainly not necessarily related to the use of extremely violent methods. It is striking 
how violence against noncombatants was used in all these conflicts (and on all 
sides, of course). So in spite of the relatively small and localized character of the 
insurgencies faced by British authorities, their methods were often viciously coer- 
cive. Particularly Kenya stands out for low combat intensity combined with high 
levels of violence. The Dutch case is also telling in this regard. The international 
involvement as well as the Netherlands’ limited strategic potential restrained the 
Dutch militarily, resulting in peaks and lows in combat activity between 1945 
and 1949. Yet despite the relatively short periods of months rather than years of 
truly intense guerrilla and counterguerrilla operations, the structural nature of 
the atrocities committed on all sides of the conflict is evident. Clearly, there are 
many other variables at work. 


Causes and Nature of Extreme Violence 


That brings us back to asking the “why” question: why did colonizers in all our 
cases resort to extreme forms of violence? This means that we have to further 
explore the causes and nature of the violence employed by the respective colonial 
security forces. As there is rarely a single cause or motive that sufficiently explains 
excessive levels of force used against noncombatants, our research led us to the 
conclusion that we have to think in terms of a causal hierarchy. Transgressions 
of violence are invariably the result of several, mutually reinforcing factors.“ 
However, rather than merely listing these variables, we aim to weigh the relative 
importance of, on the one hand, specific causes for extreme violence such as 
failing leadership, lack of oversight and legal clarity, inexperience, psychological 
wear and tear on troops, individual psychology, and specific incidents triggering 
a “spiral of violence”; and, on the other hand, explanations emerging from more 
structural factors such as colonial legacies and cultures of violence, the nature of 
irregular warfare in general, and the legacy and brutalizing effect of the recent 
world war and long military deployments in the various colonies.“ 

Weighing and linking contributing factors by comparing different contexts 
opens up the opportunity to further the classic question whether the extreme 
violence of decolonization wars was an “unfortunate by-product” of combat or 
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rather a deliberate strategy. In other words, was extreme violence during the wars 
of decolonization the product of the inability to restrain at least theoretically 
undesired extreme violence, and thus the result of inadequate leadership? Or 
was it the result of conscious decisions that the use of “exemplary force” was the 
most effective and sensible strategy? These questions have long dogged debates 
about violence in decolonization wars, including the Dutch debate. In the latter, 
Rémy Limpach most recently introduced the compromise solution that the bulk 
of extreme violence used by Dutch forces in Indonesia was “structural” but not 
“systematic.”* What he meant by “structural” was that the strategy chosen by the 
Dutch leadership made extreme violence unavoidable and widespread, but that 
(except in a number of specific contexts) the use of extreme violence was not 
explicitly mandated. However, Bennett and Romijn’s comparison here of pro- 
cesses of political accountability for violence suggests that even this solution may 
warrant further complication. Their study forces us to conclude that the system 
that facilitated the use (and continuation) of extreme violence was maintained 
with more conscious forethought than the formula of “structural but not system- 
atic” perhaps suggests. 

The chapters in this volume provide new insights that help start the work of 
better understanding, distinguishing, and categorizing structural and situational 
causes of extreme violence. What were the relations between the various causal 
factors identified by previous historians?” Were all causes that we have identified 
also necessary causes? Can we point out a certain pivotal driver throughout the 
cases of decolonization wars studied in this volume, or might we even generalize 
about a causal linchpin? These chapters force us to ask critical questions where 
assumptions—also our own—have tended to dominate. 

Our conclusion from this exploration of causal hierarchies of violence is 
that one of the most crucial, and so far underappreciated, factors determin- 
ing extremely violent behavior is impunity: the compound effect of a lack of 
governmental, media, and judicial oversight and lack of legal clarity. Notions of 
impunity are a thread through most of the chapters in this volume: from institu- 
tionalized avoidance of accountability on the political level (Bennett and Romijn), 
to institutionalized indifference on the level of military tactics (Harinck), to 
personalized impunity for perpetrators of rape and other abuses (Scagliola and 
Vince), to even a lack of retrospective reputational accountability in the vari- 
ous national memory cultures (Branche). Impunity emerged as the spider in the 
causal web binding many of the abovementioned factors together. For example, 
impunity exacerbates the brutalizing consequences of exposure to violent cir- 
cumstances and overall psychological wear and tear on troops. Impunity also 
ties in with more structural factors such as the colonial system in which the white 
man was virtually untouchable. And impunity may also correlate with the nature 
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of irregular warfare or counterinsurgency, which requires a high degree of dis- 
persal of troops even down to platoon level—and thus lack of oversight. In sum, 
an institutionalized system of impunity at the tactical level, together with an 
often conscious lack of accountability at the strategic and political level, is some- 
thing we can identify in all of the cases studied in this book, and seems to have 
been a linchpin connecting many other causal factors. 

Our comparative exploration of structural causes of extreme violence also 
speaks to the broader academic debate on the nature of colonial violence, or, 
in our case, the nature of decolonization violence. In literature on colonial 
warfare, “colonial violence” often emerges as a distinct category. Dierk Walter, 
for instance, in his book Colonial Violence, speaks of the “conspicuous brutal- 
ity” of colonial warfare and emphasizes that despite the relatively limited and 
irregular nature of combat in many colonial wars, colonial armies used “more 
brutal tactics” than their counterparts in “large-scale wars in the West.” This 
argument builds on the premise that in a colonial environment, with Western 
powers fighting against a racially distinct enemy and a population deprived of 
equal rights, constraints were fewer and the ethical threshold for using force and 
coercion much lower than in “regular” theaters of war. The fact that indigenous 
enemies often made the strategic choice to opt for guerrilla tactics reinforced 
this tendency, as contemporary Westerners often viewed this type of warfare as 
“uncivilized” or “savage.” Some historians have also argued that colonial warfare 
and colonial policing were particularly brutal because the often fragile colonial 
regimes, colonial armies, and colonial societies were living in a constant state of 
fear: fear of their surroundings, fear of their colonial subjects, and fear for the 
potential of violent insurrection. As Kim Wagner (among others) has argued, this 
anxiety all too easily incentivized colonizers to use “exemplary force” through 
collective punishment or highly publicized executions as a key distinguishing 
feature of colonial violence.” 

Should we then trace the regular occurrence of extreme violence during decol- 
onization back to colonial cultural legacies, traditions, and mind-sets, as Dutch 
historians have also been inclined to do?*° Were Western militaries in a colonial 
context more brutal than those fighting Europe’ws other twentieth-century wars? 
Because of the setup of our research, in which we have made thematically focused 
comparisons of various decolonization wars but not compared extensively with 
other wars, we cannot make definitive interventions in this debate. But as Clause- 
witz already observed, wartime use of force has an inherent tendency to escalate, 
though in different ways and to different degrees, depending on the constraints 
of the specific context” In other words, the fact that violence escalates during 
warfare is not in itself noteworthy. But the explanations for why and how wartime 
violence transgresses are vital, which is precisely what this volume aims to provide. 
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Admittedly, our gut feeling tells us that the long-established practices of colo- 
nial racism, the denial of rights, white man’s impunity, and the ever-present 
tendency to dehumanize the enemy played a role in making colonial forces partic- 
ularly brutal. However, especially the contributions by Harmanny and Linn, and 
by Frakking and Thomas, do at least suggest that “colonial violence” is a highly 
problematic category. For one thing, as Frakking and Thomas argue, decoloniza- 
tion wars were generally experienced as something closer to civil war for many 
of the rural and urban communities among which they were fought, thus further 
erasing the difference with other twentieth-century conflicts. For another, the 
practice of culturally othering and dehumanizing the enemy has shaped patterns 
of violence in warfare on a much broader scale than just in colonial wars—a 
trend that goes back to early modern times, or even before.” It remains an open 
question whether the “othering” in colonial warfare is of a different nature than 
the “othering” occurring in all other wars, just as it remains a question whether 
colonial occupiers lived in a different state of anxiety for their surroundings than 
did any other military occupiers or authoritarian regimes. 

Ultimately, to be able to answer these important, highly complex, and politi- 
cally charged questions, we need to compare decolonization violence not only 
to “regular” combat operations in the context of interstate and intrastate war- 
fare, but also to irregular warfare in a noncolonial setting. Harmanny and Linn 
in this volume set precisely such an agenda by comparing the war in Indone- 
sia, for example, with the Greek Civil War and with the Korean War. One may 
further wonder about German abuse toward French civilians in a response to 
irregular franc tireurs in 1871 or about the so-called Rape of Belgium in 1914, let 
alone about massive abuse during the Second World War on the Eastern Front. 
As Sönke Neitzel and Harald Welzer argued in their study of German military 
experience, Soldaten, “the rigor with which German occupiers pursued alleged 
partisans was one reason that 60 percent of the casualties of World War II, an 
unprecedented proportion, were civilians.” 

All this triggers the question whether the dominant driver for abuse was the 
nature of the colonial system—of which these wars were an extension—or rather 
the nature of irregular warfare with its inherently blurry lines between com- 
batants and noncombatants (as both Frakking and Thomas and Harinck argue 
here). But even if irregular warfare is presumably by definition more “dirty” than 
conventional warfare, how should we evaluate the deliberate terrorization of 
populaces during the Second World War by strategic aerial bombardments on 
all sides? And what about the acceptance by the Western Allies of noncomba- 
tant casualties—including many thousands of French, Belgian, Dutch, and other 
allied civilians—in order to defeat Nazism? In what ways was the partially delib- 
erate targeting of the enemy’s civilian population for psychological effect in the 
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age of “total warfare” different from collectively punishing sections of the Indo- 
nesian, Vietnamese, and Algerian rural populations through terror and destruc- 
tion? Were these methods not also aimed at driving a wedge between them and 
the irregular fighters they were suspected to support? 

Based on our extensive exploration of violence during decolonization con- 
flicts we can still not answer these questions definitively. But at least it is our 
hypothesis that the notion of “colonial violence” as a sui generis category directly 
related to “colonial warfare” may obscure more than it enlightens. First of all, 
the violence taking place within a colonial war is not automatically or necessar- 
ily colonial violence. Automatically assuming that all violence in colonial war is 
also “colonial violence” leads to a tendency to assume that the origin or cause 
must also be “colonial.”** Second, it is already hard enough in itself — probably 
impossible—to delineate colonial warfare analytically from other armed conflict 
related to foreign occupation. We certainly do not want to go down the road 
of stretching the concept of “colonial occupation” to the extent that it loses all 
explanatory power. Overall, then, we would hypothesize that colonial violence 
may need to be “de-exceptionalized.” 


How We Compare 


Having placed our central topic of extreme violence in the somewhat broader 
frame of both decolonization conflicts and warfare in a noncolonial context, 
we can now elaborate on how we will compare our different cases. Because of 
the explorative character of our project, the book consists of focused and richly 
descriptive studies rather than bird’s-eye comparisons with high levels of gener- 
ics and statistics. We have opted to delve deeply into a small number of colo- 
nial conflicts, relating each of them back to the relatively unknown but highly 
instructive Dutch-Indonesian case. The selection of cases and themes of the 
individual chapters was determined by the availability of expertise and sources 
relevant to them, but also their contribution to the book’s two central questions: 
why colonial powers used extreme violence and how we can characterize the 
violence we observe. 

The first couple of chapters in this volume delve straight into the question 
we raised earlier: why resorting to excessive forms of force seemed inescapable, 
logical, and defensible to those perpetrating, ordering, or condoning it in all the 
decolonization wars studied here. Chapter 2, by Huw Bennett and Peter Romijn, 
focuses on the highest of political levels. They investigate processes of political 
accountability and impunity, comparing the ways in which policy makers dealt 
with—or did not deal with—information about atrocities in their colonies. The 
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FIGURE 1.3 Dutch troops pose with a captured mortar crew of the Indonesian 
Republic Army (TNI) in Central Java during the second major Dutch offensive, 
December 21, 1948. (Collection Netherlands Institute of Military History) 


respective Dutch and British processes of denial, deflecting responsibility, and 
neutralizing scandals, while organized in different ways, had surprisingly similar 
outcomes in terms of institutionalizing impunity and thus condoning violence. 
Thus, while contemporary explanations for extreme violence preferred to place 
the blame on the aberrant behavior of individuals, a closer study of the evidence 
concerning what was known at the time and how that knowledge was processed 
points toward more systemic and structural causes. 

By contrast to Bennett and Romijn’s investigation of high politics, Roel Frak- 
king and Martin Thomas in chapter 3 divert our attention in the exact opposite 
direction. They examine local microdynamics of violence in a broad-ranging 
comparison encompassing five cases. It was in the nature of decolonization wars 
that levels and forms of violence varied enormously between different areas even 
within the same conflict. Frakking and Thomas observe that targeting of non- 
combatants was especially rife in highly contested areas— what they call “interior 
borderlands.” If we are to understand who used violence against whom and why, 
we cannot assume fixed or immutable affiliations. Supposedly fixed categories 
demarcating those who supported or opposed the warring parties, those who 
were colonizers and those who were colonized, anticolonial struggle and civil 
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war, and those who were combatants or noncombatants, were in fact malleable 
and locally determined. This leads to an argument for de-exceptionalization. 

The next two chapters take a closer look at the dynamics and contexts of 
violence in respective colonies by way of detailed symmetric comparisons. 
Chapter 4, by Pierre Asselin and Henk Schulte Nordholt, studies the period in 
1945-1946 of early revolutionary violence and its suppression by comparing the 
Dutch-Indonesian confrontation with the emerging First Indochina War. In both 
former colonies, the sudden surrender of the Japanese on 15 August 1945 created 
a power vacuum that neither the British occupation forces and the returning 
Dutch and French, nor their Indonesian and Vietnamese adversaries, could ini- 
tially fill. Asselin and Schulte Nordholt speak of a period of statelessness, which 
caused a chaotic contestation for power in which extreme violence emerged as a 
tool to assert control that (in the minds of all parties in the conflict) could not 
otherwise be attained. While these and other parallels between the two conflicts 
are striking, the processes showed obvious differences. These were caused partly 
by the Vietnamese communist insurgents already being much better organized 
than their Indonesian counterpart, partly by a radically different international 
context, and partly by differences in the strategic potential of the French and the 
Dutch, which resulted in variations in the degree to which extreme violence was 
directed top-down or initiated at the lower levels of command. 

The second of these symmetric comparisons is Stef Scagliola and Natalya 
Vince’s contribution on rape in the French-Algerian and Dutch-Indonesian 
Wars (chapter 5). Rape in wartime, they argue, is over-theorized but empiri- 
cally under-studied. They compare and analyze the specific places and contexts 
in which soldiers raped, and delve into their motivations. Scagliola and Vince 
also explore the different ways in which rape in wartime has been politicized: 
discourses of rape are almost absent in the Indonesian case but dominate the 
narrative on the Algerian war. They ask the question to what extent the differing 
prominence of memories of rape can be explained by the different spaces—close 
to or far from the battlefield—in which abuse took place and the consequences 
this had for the victims’ chances of redress. 

The next two chapters further investigate the nature of violence during 
decolonization, both in their own way continuing the argument that these wars 
and their forms of violence should be de-exceptionalized. Chapter 6, by Azarja 
Harmanny and Brian McAllister Linn, deals with the notion of “technical vio- 
lence.” This term is current only among Dutch scholars of decolonization, and 
is used to refer to the employment of heavy weapons such as artillery and air- 
power. Among these Dutch scholars, “technical violence” is often considered 
almost inherently extreme. Moreover, they often suggest that the use of these 
weapons systems can be blamed for the majority of noncombatant victims. 
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By treating the Dutch case asymmetrically in the context of other wars—both 
colonial and other types of warfare —Harmanny and Linn critically assess both 
the ill-defined concept of “technical violence” and the sweeping assumptions 
about casualties, as well as the suggestion by contemporary counterinsurgents— 
inadvertently echoed by some scholars—that “direct” infantry methods were 
more selective and less deadly. Underlying all this is their analysis that, if any- 
thing, the use of heavy weapons in decolonization wars was in line with the 
broader nature of Western warfare in the mid-twentieth century. 

Christiaan Harinck in chapter 7 is likewise interested in how the violence of 
decolonization wars fits in with wider contemporary Western military thinking. 
Harinck’s broad comparative overview zooms in on the complex issue of non- 
combatant casualties. Based on a short survey of the available statistics, incom- 
plete and unreliable though they may be, Harinck concludes that it is at least clear 
that in all decolonization wars casualties on the insurgent side far outnumbered 
casualties on the side of the colonizer. Also clear is that a significant share of those 
casualties were noncombatants. Harinck searches for explanations, first in the 
predominant military thinking of the time: impunity reigned because through 
most of the twentieth century Western militaries did not prioritize avoiding 
noncombatant casualties. Second, he points at the weapons on which colonial 
armies at the time relied for counterinsurgency: what he calls “weapons of col- 
lateral damage”— both the type of heavy weapons that Harmanny and Linn also 
address, and heavy infantry weapons such as machine guns and portable mor- 
tars. With this explanation and broader definition, Harinck deviates somewhat 
from the argument made by his colleagues in the previous chapter, in a sense 
representing precisely the predominant view in Dutch historiography that Har- 
manny and Linn critically examine. 

This book is rounded out with chapter 8, by Raphaélle Branche, who com- 
pares the political uses, afterlives, and memories of extreme violence during the 
wars of decolonization waged by France, the Netherlands, and Britain. All these 
three former imperial nations have struggled for decades with the uncomfortable 
place that these histories occupied in their respective collective memories. Each 
has gone through a long process, mostly separate from each other, but neverthe- 
less with surprising similar steps. Branche traces the steps, from early narratives 
of success, through denial and defensive narratives, to recent hesitant and con- 
troversial attempts at reparation. She concludes that the recent past suggests we 
might be coming toward the end of a cycle of silencing and entering a new phase 
in which states have started recognizing at least a portion of their responsibility 
in the violence of the wars of decolonization. One could say that this volume is a 
symptom of that new phase. 
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The wars at the heart of this comparative study clearly show substantial variation 
in scale, intensity, purpose, and the methods employed. When we started this 
research, we received plenty of warnings not to compare apples with oranges. This 
saying has always struck us as confusing. Apples and oranges have much more 
in common than what sets them apart—they are both fruits, they are healthy, 
and full of vitamins and fiber. Similarly, while comparing the transgressions of 
violence in the context of decolonization, our research team quickly noticed that 
beneath the different surfaces, there was much more that united than divided 
our cases. This led to our first more general conclusion emerging from the series 
of thematically and methodologically rather diverse case studies: the need to de- 
exceptionalize. In a sense, every colonizer was attempting to square the same 
circle, each with its own tools: how to win a war among a population that most 
often did not see them as legitimate rulers. All the attractive words about restor- 
ing peace and order, winning heart and minds, and selective use of force could 
not hide that ultimately insurgencies could not be defeated by fighting armed 
opponents and persuasion alone. It always required forcing large swaths of the 
population into submission with the use of punitive and exemplary force and 
coercive methods against noncombatants. 

The fact that the many commonalities surprised us somewhat could be inter- 
preted as an indictment against the various national historiographies. Studies of 
extreme violence in the wars of decolonization from national perspectives have 
resulted in groundbreaking histories that have formed indispensable building 
blocks for our work here. Yet the isolation in which these various conflicts have 
often been studied has nevertheless led to a tendency in the literature to over- 
emphasize national peculiarities and particular causes or forms of abuse. This 
observation leads us to our second conclusion. Our comparison shows that the 
notoriety of supposedly peculiar national forms of violence —the “iconic atroci- 
ties” such as “la torture” in Algeria, “Britain's gulag” in Kenya, or the summary 
executions of Westerling’s troops in Indonesia—is partly the product of later 
historiographical obsessions, and less an actual reflection of their prominence 
in the respective sources. This iconic status of certain forms of violence has had 
the negative effect on memory and historiography that other forms of violence 
have been crowded out from our collective minds. Because much of historians’ 
collective research efforts has gone into exploring certain forms of violence, they 
have insufficiently researched other forms, leading to a sort of confirmation bias. 

Our third conclusion from our comparative explorations is concerned with 
the causes of extreme violence in decolonization wars: why does violence in all 
these wars escalate to this extent, and why did resorting to excessive forms of 
force seem inescapable, logical, and defensible to those perpetrating, ordering, 
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or condoning it in all these wars? As elaborated above, previous historians have 
come up with a range of causal factors. Our contribution to those studies is, 
for one, that it is high time to put to bed the discussion whether occurrences 
of extreme violence in these wars were merely incidental “excesses” or rather of 
a structural nature. The fact that violent practices in all these wars escalated in 
similar ways, if in sometimes differing intensities, shows definitively that there 
are structural factors behind the escalation: from factors to do with the asym- 
metrical nature of the conflicts, to legacies of the Second World War and wider 
Western thinking about proper ways of war, to longer-established cultures of vio- 
lence. Second, and most importantly, our contribution to discussions about the 
nature and causes of extreme violence is that among that spectrum of contribut- 
ing causal factors, one stands out as a causal linchpin: the lack of accountability 
and thus the institutionalized impunity for extreme violence that was a common 
denominator throughout the conflicts studied in this forum. It is the glue that 
binds most of the other important causal factors together. 

These conclusions are not only relevant to our own small circle of historians 
doing research on wars of decolonization. All those interested need to realize that 
what we are coming to terms with is not merely a Dutch, French, or British, but 
a common Western or at least European predicament. As shown in Raphaélle 
Branche’s final chapter to this book, an effort to compare should also inform the 
ongoing public use of history in our respective societies, the collective- memory 
battles and public reckoning related to these troubled pages of Western history. 
That is not to judge whether one form of coming to terms with the past is “bet- 
ter” than the other. But at least it might be possible to learn from each other, 
instead of pointing out the splinter in the other’s eye while ignoring the beam 
in our own. 


NOT AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


Accountability for Colonial Violence 
in the Dutch and British Metropoles 


Huw Bennett and Peter Romijn 


In January 1949, the Dutch Senate discussed the recent military offensive against 
the Indonesian Republic, which had been halted by Resolution 63 of the United 
Nations Security Council. Communist member Jan Haken quoted letters sent 
by Dutch conscripts. One case concerned an act of revenge for the death of two 
Dutch soldiers, when the company burned down the nearest kampung and ran- 
domly shot at least ten local men. The soldier wrote, “If you tell the men this is 
just like the Huns had done, they answer that ‘these blackies’ are to blame them- 
selves.”! Nearly four years later, in the British House of Commons, the colonial 
secretary, Oliver Lyttelton, was pressed to explain military methods in Kenya. 
Labour Party member of Parliament Maurice Edelman asked whether the “sin- 
ister proportions” of killed to wounded Kenyans indicated the security forces 
were pursuing a “shoot to kill” policy, including executing the wounded. Lyttel- 
ton refused “to allow British soldiers . . . to have to fight entirely with their hands 
tied behind their backs.” In both the Dutch and British cases, attempts to hold 
ministers accountable for human rights violations signally failed. This chapter 
asks why such attempts failed, because accountability failure meant extreme vio- 
lence could continue unchecked. We build on scholarship that analyzes the poli- 
tics of international law to investigate how colonial powers attempted to bypass 
universal human rights standards. As Fabian Klose points out, European powers 
violated in the colonies the very same principles they championed at home.’ We 
argue that the politics of domestic governmental accountability must be under- 
stood to properly account for the success of this sustained hypocrisy. 
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In the spring of 1949 an unstable truce was reached after pressure in the United 
Nations, enabling negotiations to start between the governments of the Republic 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands. The final settlement resulted in a “transfer 
of sovereignty” on 29 December 1949. The conflict cost at least one hundred 
thousand Indonesian lives and approximately five thousand lives of the Dutch 
military. From the early stages onward, tens of thousands of Dutch and Eurasian 
civilians were either killed or forced to migrate. Just across the Straits of Malacca 
another colonial conflict was in its early stages: the Malayan Emergency, declared 
by the British authorities on 16 June 1948. The Malayan Communist Party, sup- 
ported mainly by ethnic Chinese, launched an armed bid for independence from 
a Britain severely weakened, in material and moral terms, by the wartime Japa- 
nese occupation. In October 1952 another “emergency” was declared. In Kenya 
the Mau Mau movement sought to achieve national liberation by building on 
widespread discontent over land distribution, primarily in the Kikuyu, Embu, 
and Meru communities. Both British “emergencies” lasted until 1960, though the 
serious fighting was over earlier.“ 

Colonial wars were fought outside the field of vision of metropolitan peoples. 
Did imperialism in general “infuse . . . every organ of British life”? Or was pub- 
lic opinion apathetic to empire? Only a minority of Britons participated in the 
empire’s wars after 1945.° In the Dutch case, society assumed the nation’s econ- 
omy and international status depended on the empire.° In all, 220,000 men were 
deployed as members of the Dutch armed forces in the effort to restore colo- 
nial rule, among them some 70,000 in the colonial army.’ Yet the war happened 
far away, and preconceived ideas may have mattered more than news about bad 
military conduct. If there was a prevailing detachment, this expanded the oppor- 
tunities for manipulating information and framing interpretations in desirable 
directions. Decolonization occurred after the Second World War, when attribut- 
ing the qualities of good and evil had become an instrument of mobilization. 
Such discourses lingered after the war, even though the European powers refused 
to apply the concept of “war” in colonial conflicts. As Europe demobilized after 
1945, in the colonies formal and virtual states of war remained. Domestically 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands returned to liberal democracy and 
political accountability; at the same time they restored authoritarian colonial 
structures. In the discussion quoted above, another member of the Dutch Sen- 
ate, A. B. Roosjen of the conservative Protestant Party ARP, urged politicians 
“not to destroy what the military had accomplished: restoring law and order in 
our overseas territories”? Advocates of these policies felt they could compare 
their methods favorably to the uniquely harsh violence employed by Nazi Ger- 
many. Even the purposes underpinning these projects were contrasted: the Nazis 
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as selfish aggressors; the British and Dutch as enlightened powers, wisely guiding 
underdeveloped peoples.” 

In the opening section of this chapter, we explain why the British and Dutch 
cases are worth comparing, how the comparison is conducted, and reflect on 
several important similarities. The second section of the chapter argues that the 
general picture of limited accountability in these cases must be related to the 
transmission of information about the violence taking place in the colonies. We 
dissect the multiple official channels by which information passed from the local 
level in the colony up to regional centers and thence on to the metropole. At each 
point we analyze the ways in which violence was framed, to assess whether the 
information channels constituted a filtration system, whereby knowledge about 
transgressive violence became downplayed or even eliminated. If the process as 
a whole tended to sanitize violence, then we need to account for the times when 
this did not happen— during scandals about atrocities. In its third section, the 
chapter compares the thresholds for scandal: what constituted “scandalous” vio- 
lence, who brought about the complaint, and how were these scandals inflamed 
in public discourse? Finally, in section four, the chapter examines scandal man- 
agement. The techniques of evasion, denial and delay, and diversion were enacted 
to prevent senior leaders from taking responsibility for atrocities. The chapter 
comparatively analyzes the extent to which these methods were used in the case 
studies to evade accountability. To conclude, the chapter evaluates the extent to 
which successful information management contributed to the ongoing perpetra- 
tion of transgressive violence. 


Comparing the Dutch and British Cases 


The Dutch and British cases share a central outcome, which shapes the comparison 
to follow: no government minister ever accepted responsibility for transgressive 
state violence, despite being formally accountable.’ Responsibility might have 
meant resignation from office or even conviction in a criminal court. We do not 
attempt to produce a replicable theory about accountability in wartime. Rather, 
the purpose is to understand the causal mechanisms involved in the Dutch and 
British cases.!! The literatures on both countries emphasize the national particu- 
larity involved in their responses to colonial disorder. The comparative method 
is well suited to problematizing this assumption.” To ensure coherence between 
the cases, the analysis is structured around the phases of information manage- 
ment, scandal emergence, and scandal management. The comparison is focused 
by attending directly to these questions, avoiding a detailed narrative about 
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the conflicts in general. By disaggregating the cases into the phases whereby 
accountability was avoided, the chapter identifies the importance of timing in 
the causal mechanisms and allows for within-case comparisons about the rela- 
tive causal weight to be accorded to each phase.# Combining within-case analysis 
and cross-case comparisons in this manner can assist in drawing out the implica- 
tions for future research. 

Accountability exists only if elected representatives and the public can access 
accurate, timely information about government actions. In this section we ana- 
lyze information management processes to demonstrate how knowledge about 
violence could be hidden, minimized, or lost. But first we describe an essen- 
tial context for both cases: the prevalence of state propaganda. Measuring pro- 
paganda’s effectiveness is difficult. But the state’s efforts to influence thinking 
about the conflicts, in the war zone, at home, and internationally, is telling. In 
the Dutch case, the wartime trauma of occupation turned into a plea for restor- 
ing national strength after 1945. The government promoted volksweerbaarheid 
(“popular fighting spirit”) in its press policies to connect morale at home to 
the troops overseas." The domestic Rijksvoorlichtingsdienst (RVD-The Hague: 
National Information Service) coordinated relations with the press. The war also 
witnessed an intense interconnection in the colony between the propaganda 
organized by the civil Regeringsvoorlichtingsdienst (RVD-Batavia: Government 
Information Service) and the military information services. Officials and jour- 
nalists circulated between the two spheres all the time. News was framed in “posi- 
tive” ways: by claiming to restore order for “the peace-loving paddy-growers,” 
in pointing at the cruelty of the enemy, or by avoiding sensitive topics, like not 
showing pictures of casualties.!° Embedded journalists and documentary film 
makers were instrumental, and control over them was closely maintained. 

Britain ended the Second World War with a highly sophisticated propaganda 
apparatus. Though the Ministry of Information was abolished, the emerging 
Cold War prompted the government to make propaganda a central element in 
foreign and colonial policy.” The Information Research Department was cre- 
ated within the Foreign Office in January 1948 to counter the communist threat. 
From 1949 the IRD operated against “anti-British” elements (including those in 
the empire), alongside the information services run by the colonial authorities 
in each territory.'® 

Civil servants in The Hague as well as in Batavia (Jakarta) received reports 
from administrators and military commanders in the field. They were able 
to steer reporting by speaking to editors and embedding journalists.” Embed- 
ding happened under the aegis of the military information services, who 
provided as well as vetted information. Moreover, many media outlets were 
connected to their affiliated political parties. For example, the leader of the 
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Roman Catholic Political Party (KVP) in Parliament was the political editor of 
two leading Roman Catholic newspapers. The same applied to his counterpart 
in the previously mentioned ARP, while the editors of the Labor Party (PvdA) 
newspaper and the Socialist Broadcasting Society (VARA) were leading mem- 
bers in the Labor Party.” The independent Dutch News Agency ANP (Algemeen 
Nederlands Persbureau) was closely connected to the government. An example 
pinpoints how positions in the chain of information might be blurred: W. A. van 
Goudoever, a former editor-in-chief of the Semarang newspaper De Locomotief, 
was recruited by the RVD-Batavia and conducted fact-finding missions about 
military operations. He was part of a network that extended from the army com- 
mander’s headquarters and the lieutenant governor-general’s cabinet in Batavia 
to the Ministry of the Colonies at The Hague.” Thus the line between “official” 
and “unofficial” information was difficult to distinguish. In the colonial con- 
text, small communities of decision makers, administrators, and ranking offi- 
cers communicated all the time, sharing assumptions about “military necessity” 
and “responsible reporting.” 

In the British case the government sought to restrict criticism by delegiti- 
mizing colonial opponents as mere criminals. These messages were essential to 
turn the populations in Malaya and Kenya against the insurgents and to con- 
vince domestic and international audiences that the violence was nothing worth 
bothering about. In a defining move on 12 November 1948 the Colonial Office 
decreed that those “engaged in acts of violence in Malaya should be referred to 
as ‘bandits? On no account should the term ‘insurgents, which might suggest 
a genuine popular uprising, be used.” The terminology mattered for economic 
reasons, too. Insurance companies only covered the lucrative rubber estates for 
losses in an emergency—not those incurred in war. By December 1949 the For- 
eign Office was pressing for official terminology to refer to “communist terror- 
ists,’ to align British and American Cold War strategy.” In Kenya the dominant 
propaganda themes changed several times. At first, propaganda emphasized 
insurgent brutality, such as the Lari massacre in March 1953, when the Mau Mau 
killed 120 African loyalists. This presented the conflict as an intra-tribal dispute, 
rather than as anticolonial. After a new Department of Information was created 
in January 1954, a more “positive” tone came about. Kikuyu were told about the 
opportunities open to them as alternatives to joining the Mau Mau. A final shift 
occurred in 1955: officials removed any references to the Mau Mau in public 
discourse, instead focusing on the achievements made in colonial development 
programs, such as land reform. Vilification had given way to diversion, and then 
in turn to distraction. In the process a tremendous expansion took place. The 
personnel working on propaganda in the colony rose from 46 in 1952 to 331 by 
the end of 1954.4 
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As in the Dutch experience, the British attempted to control understandings 
about colonial violence by influencing journalists. Officials went to great lengths 
to cultivate journalists covering colonial conflicts, keeping them supplied with 
information so that they were less likely to seek out sensational news of their 
own. In Nairobi the press received situation reports three times a day. Paradoxi- 
cally, the media’s commitment to objectivity sometimes resulted in stories about 
atrocities being omitted. The Times’s archive, for example, contains several draft 
stories about abuses in Kenya, never to make it into print. In December 1952 and 
December 1953, officials confessed to correspondent Oliver Woods that police 
and military forces were torturing suspects. But Woods never wrote a story about 
these revelations, fearing the evidence was not reliable enough to meet the news- 
paper’s standards.” The local East African Standard newspaper toed the govern- 
ment line throughout the emergency, and even produced the Swahili newspaper, 
Baraza, on the government’s behalf? In terms of the domestic audience, the 
British government benefited from the media taking little interest in Malaya. 
Most fighting took place in the jungle, making it difficult to report and not very 
interesting. The Colonial Office successfully countered critical stories in the 
Daily Worker and Malayan Monitor newspapers by cultivating the trade union 
movement, where concerns about British policy were being voiced. Trade unions 
received special information to correct the “misunderstandings.” Colonial Office 
lobbying exploited the emerging anticommunism on the British left to discredit 
the Malayan Communist Party. Kenya proved to be more visually rewarding for 
the media. But the frequent depictions in the press and in newsreels of mass 
roundup operations gave the security forces favorable treatment.” 


Information Management from 
Colony to Metropole 


Political awareness about events in the colonies was not a neutral property 
resulting from the acquisition and interpretation of information and coming to 
tenable conclusions. Information flows from the battlefield to the nodes of 
responsibility were manipulated to serve the interests of those who compiled 
the reports and guided attention.” Information is managed to produce desired 
results. In a liberal democratic polity, accountability is regulated along formal 
political lines, at the higher end of which parliament, government, and cabi- 
net ministers share the ultimate responsibility. Although the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom have different political systems, in principle accountability 
should function with the same logic. Neil Mitchell’s analysis proposes that lead- 
ers apply broad repertoires to evade accountability for acts of extreme violence 
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committed by their armed forces. The “management of blame” is subject to 
“political gravity”: the highest responsible authorities generally manage to trans- 
fer the blame to the lowest possible level, such as troops in the field or local 
administrators.” Doing so is only possible if leaders possess information that can 
be subjected to the “correct” presentation. 

Accountability avoidance derived partly from structural factors common to 
both Dutch and British cases. In the first place, military information systems are 
geared toward achieving victory. Rapidly gathering, processing, and acting on 
a vast quantity of information can give an army a decisive edge in war. These 
information streams were derived from the general staff systems introduced 
in the 1890s, when political accountability for military atrocities was hardly a 
priority.” A second factor concerns the military propensity for optimism. Dur- 
ing military operations, positive news tends to be transmitted up the chain of 
command, whereas bad news is likely to be downplayed or quashed.*! Armies 
in combat need to maintain a positive outlook to endure the horrors they face. 
It is also due to the fact that armies are hierarchical organizations that reward 
success: painting an uplifting picture can improve an officer’s career prospects. 
Third, the European powers depended on locally recruited security forces dur- 
ing their decolonization wars, to provide capacity at a cheaper cost than metro- 
politan manpower.” Knowledge about these forces’ misdeeds could be denied, 
as they often operated in a confused or incomplete chain of command. Finally, 
all military organizations depend on secrecy. The British state was exception- 
ally secretive after the Second World War. Cabinet ministers were easily excluded 
from decision making on nuclear weapons, for example. Parliament’s ability to 
investigate defense topics was severely circumscribed.*? 

The Dutch information system was more diffuse. Formally, communication 
between Batavia and The Hague was the responsibility of the governor-general 
(from 1948 onward, the high commissioner of the crown) and the minister of 
colonies (from 1946 onward, of overseas territories). The governor-general was 
the supreme authority in the colony, responsible for the administration, the judi- 
ciary, and the armed forces (expeditionary force and colonial army, but Royal 
Navy excluded). In the Parliament, the minister of colonies was responsible for 
all matters colonial. In practice, other information channels existed. The Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs created an agency to liaise with Batavia—DIRVO (Directie 
Verre Oosten: Directorate for the Far East)—to support diplomacy worldwide.* 
Other ministries had their own contacts in the administration, as well as in the 
public relations organizations—Defense and Navy in the first place, also Finance 
and Economic Affairs. Such contacts raised mutual suspicions when matters got 
tense. P. J. Koets, the chief of cabinet of the high commissioner, complained in 
January 1949 about “anonymous telegram exchanges” between field commanders 
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and their counterparts in the Dutch defense organization. He explicitly criticized 
“the romanticism” in the reporting by the army commander, General Simon H. 
Spoor. Overoptimistic reporting on the impact of his recent military offensive 
could have a dangerous impact on politicians at home who had no experience of 
the situation on the ground, Koets argued.’ 

Troops in the field reported daily to their headquarters on operational and 
intelligence issues. Tactical reporting routinely included mention of enemy 
fighters “laid down” or “shot while escaping.’** The army commander’s office 
compiled information in comprehensive surveys, often on a daily basis, for the 
governor-general while leaving out most details.” Batavia would add the accounts 
received from the field administration before sending them to the ministry at 
The Hague.” Next, the Colonial Office compiled weekly reports that went to the 
cabinet and a select committee of Parliament.” Thus, a multistaged practice of 
information management influenced the opportunities for accountability. In the 
reports from Batavia, actions by the enemy were highlighted, whereas those of 
the Dutch troops were mentioned much less, if at all. The responsible civil ser- 
vants and politicians continuously received accounts of violations of truce, infil- 
trations, ambushes, attacks, and cruelties by the enemy. A sense was stimulated 
that harsh action had to be taken. Reports from Batavia paid attention to the 
internal political situation within the Republic of Indonesia, building an expecta- 
tion that moderate leaders would get the upper hand if the Dutch held firm. The 
fear was expressed that the position of the supposed moderates would be under- 
mined by radicals, being the “real enemies.” If relying on such “official streams 
of information,” judgment would unavoidably be tainted by thinking in terms of 
“military necessity” as a political instrument for mastering the situation.“ The 
same tendency defined the reporting by the government information services.“ 

These formal exchanges were complemented by communications along 
private, professional, political, and military avenues. Civil servants added pri- 
vate annexes to reports for their trusted counterparts overseas, senior officers 
exchanged opinions, politicians traveled frequently on the expanding KLM 
airline, and soldiers wrote letters home. Censorship of letters home was hardly 
effective. Nevertheless, troop commanders tried to suppress “undesirable politi- 
cal activities,” particularly monitoring communist and former National Socialist 
soldiers. All services acted on the understanding that “facts, of which publication 
is considered impossible or undesired” should be suppressed.“ Yet the Nether- 
lands lacked a version of the British Official Secrets Act. On several occasions in 
1946 and 1947 the Dutch cabinet discussed the possible introduction of such a 
law, explicitly referencing the British example. During the Indonesian War of 
Independence, it did not materialize, however. In any case, no strong culture of 
secrecy existed. The colonial administrators and military moved around in small 
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circles. People had shared education, careers, and experiences, worked together 
closely, visited parties, and drank together. In Batavia and elsewhere, Indone- 
sians, also including Republican officials, shared news and gossip. Secrets did 
not remain secret for very long. What mattered was the capacity for steering and 
framing information. And this was challenged, even in government circles. In late 
1949, as negotiations with Indonesia drew to a close, former minister of colonies 
J.A. A. Logemann wrote to his successor Johan van Maarseveen about the weekly 
reports to The Hague: “as in earlier times, this weekly report does not provide 
facts at all, only highly speculative and tendentious comments.” In his reply, the 
minister of the Roman Catholic Party in the coalition admitted the reporting 
from Batavia “did not excel in terms of objectivity”** 

Official reporting chains in the British case must be seen in the context of a 
different constitutional situation. In the United Kingdom, Parliament’s author- 
ity over colonial matters was never clear, owing to the wide powers devolved 
to colonial governors, and the existence of legislative councils in many territo- 
ries. Parliament legislated on imperial issues, such as defense and finance, but 
most legislation pertaining to a particular colony was enacted through Orders 
in Council, effectively ministerial decree. Information reached the cabinet as a 
whole, and the responsible secretaries of state for the colonies and war, via three 
channels. Firstly, the joint intelligence apparatus coordinated secret and open- 
source information. The Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) presided over a 
well-oiled machine with several levels. The committee comprised representatives 
from the three armed services, the Secret Intelligence Service (foreign intelli- 
gence), the Security Service (domestic intelligence), the Foreign Office, and, from 
1948, the Colonial Office. Other departments attended meetings as necessary. 
Each department gathered intelligence; the committee then produced assess- 
ments on specific threats, several hundred each year.“ However, the JIC only 
became seriously involved in colonial intelligence after 1955.“ Before then, much 
was devolved to each colony’s local intelligence committee. During the Malaya 
and Kenya emergencies a hierarchy of committees took information from the dis- 
trict to the provincial and then the colony level. These committees normally met 
at least fortnightly and produced reports for their superior organization. Intelli- 
gence was gathered by the colonial administration, the police Special Branch, and 
the army. The Special Branch was normally the lead agency, receiving periodic 
advice from the Security Service, which had liaison officers in colonial territories.“ 

The second avenue for reporting was from the governor to the Colonial Office 
in London. British colonial administration rested upon the belief that decision 
making should be devolved as far as possible.” The governor and his senior offi- 
cials corresponded with the Colonial Office, which liaised with other depart- 
ments where necessary.” For Malaya, the office of the commissioner-general for 
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South-East Asia (in Singapore) was also involved in information management. 
Within the colonies a system of emergency committees operated. In Kenya the 
Provincial Emergency Committees, and their subordinate committees at district 
level, directed operations in their area. Chaired by the leading colonial official 
for the area, they brought the administration, military, and police together. They 
reported ultimately to the War Council presided over by the governor, which 
decided policy. Finally, the military chain of command stretched back to the War 
Office. Battalions in the field gave reports to their superior brigade at the end of 
every planned operation, in addition to real-time updates by radio signal. These 
were then sent to the headquarters commanding the campaign: Malaya District, 
or East Africa Command. Malaya District was responsible to the commander 
in chief, Far Eastern Land Forces. His assessments were sent weekly both to the 


FIGURE 2.1 During the Kenyan Emergency, a British Army patrol searches 
a man suspected of being a member of the Mau Mau insurgent movement. 
(© Imperial War Museum [MAU 5521) 
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regional Defense Co-ordination Committee (Far East), and direct to the War 
Office. For Kenya the superior headquarters was the Middle East Land Forces, 
subject to the same regional arrangements as in the Far East. From October 1952 
the governor’s military staff officer in Nairobi directed operations. In June 1953 
General George Erskine was sent to become the new commander in chief, East 
Africa Command. He had authority over all security forces and reported to the 
War Office”! 

Low-level reports covered tactical incidents in detail. These described events 
that may have constituted illegal or excessive violence. In Kenya, “On the 19th 
August [1953] an alleged informer, leading a Police party up the Telaswani River 
in the Timau area, tried to escape. Failing to halt when challenged he was shot 
dead.” At times, this phrase could be a euphemism for an illegal execution. Or 
it could represent a legitimate response to a dangerous situation. There is seldom 
any discussion in the sources —once the matter had been briefly itemized, it nor- 
mally disappeared from the agenda. In any case there were simply too many of 
these tactical records produced for senior politicians and commanders to read 
them. At the next level up, province summaries still mentioned violence. Again a 
Kenya example is instructive: “An operation was mounted on the 7th May, 1954, 
on Kilombe Hill by the Devons, which resulted in the killing of one unidentified 
Kikuyu, who ran when challenged, and having no identification documents.” 
The lack of documents serves to close down any interest in the case. Without even 
knowing the deceased, how could any inquiries proceed? The top-level reports, 
such as the minutes of the Colony Emergency Committee, generally omitted 
specific incidents. These were the records most likely to be seen by politicians 
and generals in Britain. They did contain a clear sense of the repressive policies 
being pursued. A Kenya Colony Emergency Committee meeting in May 1953, for 
example, agreed to permit the security forces to open fire during ambushes with- 
out giving the normal legally required warning beforehand.™ Clearly granting 
such license was dangerous in creating a permissive environment for excessive 
killing—which is precisely what took place. Yet the absence of any language con- 
veying human suffering connected to abstract policy decisions made the paper 
easy to skim over and quickly be forgotten. Sanitizing how events were described 
as the paper trail reached the top of government effectively rendered willful igno- 
rance an irresistible choice. 


The Eruption of Scandals 


Scandals had the potential to disrupt the normal state of ignorance, or apathy, 
about extreme violence. In this section we demonstrate how scandals remained 
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exceptions to the rule. Most often, potential scandals were defused before they 
threatened to throw policy off course. During the first months of the Indone- 
sian struggle for independence, much emphasis was put on the fate of the Dutch 
internees who were forced to remain secluded to escape the waves of violence 
occurring in several areas, the Bersiap/Berdaulat. Consequently, the Dutch mind- 
set assumed the violent character of the Indonesian Revolution and the need to 
restore colonial authority. This is not to suggest the public sphere was under an 
iron regime suppressing information contrary to the official view. In the postwar 
Netherlands, there was much space for critical voices opposing the war.” After 
the proclamation of Indonesian independence the debate evolved in two direc- 
tions: either a new relationship with an autonomous or independent Indonesia, 
or restoring colonial rule. These issues were passionately discussed in the media, 
in Parliament, as well as in meetings at grassroots level. The conservative spec- 
trum (Roman Catholics, Calvinists, Conservative Liberals) rejected negotiations 
with Sukarno’s Republic, advocated military force against “bandits” and “commu- 
nists,” and refused to acknowledge the right of Indonesians to self-determination. 
Socialists, Progressive Liberals, and Liberal Protestants believed in a common 
future for the Netherlands and Indonesia in a voluntary union of sovereign states 
under the Dutch crown. The Communist platform promoted complete Indone- 
sian independence and resisted deploying the military for recolonization. 

One of the most active critics was Frans Goedhart, a socialist MP, founder and 
former editor of the resistance paper Het Parool. Goedhart traveled regularly to 
Indonesia and reported on Dutch atrocities. He worked with fellow Labor MP 
Nico Palar, an Indonesian who soon became disillusioned with Dutch politics 
and joined the Indonesian delegation at the United Nations. Another leading ex- 
resistance paper editor was Henk van Randwijk, who had many connections in 
the Indonesian freedom movement. He received letters from conscripts pointing 
to acts of indiscriminate violence. All this suggests the public sphere in the Neth- 
erlands concerning the war was as divided as the top political leadership. The left 
was pushed into a minority position, because of the political cleavage between 
socialists and Communists; the latter proved to be the most ardent adversaries 
of the war, but during the Cold War they were brandished as unpatriotic. Thus, 
the actions of Communist MPs and the reporting in the Communist newspaper 
De Waarheid did not get as much resonance as the subject matter deserved.” In 
the spring of 1946 the socialist MP Palar was the first to intervene in Parliament 
concerning Dutch atrocities. This related to a case occurring in April, as the Brit- 
ish military administration in West Java reacted furiously after a Dutch action 
“purging” the village of Pesing.” Goedhart had been informed about the case by 
a Dutch journalist, who introduced him to an army captain of the Reserve, who 
was appalled by the behavior of the troops. He asked Palar to intervene in The 
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Hague. The minister of colonies instructed Batavia to investigate the case, but a 
committee whose members belonged to the colonial army and administration 
accepted the explanations of the implicated military. Later in the same year the 
administration let the case drop, basically exonerating the troops.” Nevertheless 
the Pesing case was an early example of a practice developed by the military and 
civil authorities in the colony during the conflict when dealing with the commu- 
nication of atrocities. Time and again, critical voices would be discredited and 
muffled by repertoires of blaming the whistle-blowers, blaming the enemy and 
his propaganda, blaming the circumstances, pointing at the fog of war, denying 
facts, denying responsibility, and indicating the importance of the mission. 

Over the years 1945-1949, information on an array of atrocities by Dutch 
troops reached the metropole. MPs called to account the government in specific 
cases. In 1946 these matters included, besides the Pesing incident, a reprisal at 
Meester Cornelis. In 1947 letters from conscripts were cited in the left-wing press 
and Parliament about the mistreatment and killing of prisoners.” In December 
Dutch troops killed unarmed men in Rawagede, West Java (120 according to 
Dutch sources, 431 by Indonesian accounts). The news was brought into the 
open by United Nations representatives. The most outrageous episode of the 
war was the “Westerling affair” developing in late 1946. Directed to “pacify” 
South Sulawesi, Captain R.P.P. Westerling and his special forces conducted a 
campaign of summary executions. His unit went from village to village, collect- 
ing the population on the central square, and interrogating presumed “terror- 
ists,” assisted in this task by informers. In the process, special forces and regular 
colonial troops that joined the campaign shot at least thirty-five hundred per- 
sons. In February 1947, as the campaign was drawing to an end, the authorities 
in Batavia decided things were getting out of hand and withdrew the special 
forces (see also Asselin and Schulte Nordholt). When in July 1947 the press broke 
the news, the minister promised an investigation committee, but the report was 
only finalized in December 1948. The delay was blamed on a “lack of staff” for 
the committee. Moreover, the report was restricted to members of Parliament. In 
late 1950, the prime minister announced that no prosecution against Westerling 
was to be undertaken.* 

In 1948 and 1949 more letters from soldiers found their way into the press 
and Parliament. A letter detailing atrocities during the occupation of Yogyakarta 
in January 1949, published by the left-wing De Groene Amsterdammer, provoked 
questions in Parliament. Prime Minister Willem Drees was forced to promise 
another inquiry. As the inquiry proceeded, the minister of overseas territories 
complained that information about atrocities tended to be vague. Fact-finding 
was thus extremely difficult. The scandal was defused by means of delaying tac- 
tics, beyond the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia in December 1949.” 
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In the final year of the war, military operations escalated before a final round 
of negotiations started. Journalists and MPs on the left kept appealing to min- 
isters about atrocities. These included the killing of prisoners in East Borneo 
and Malang and the shooting of Red Cross workers at Peniwen.® The official 
reply remained the same: the army command had issued orders against exces- 
sive violence, and the authorities in Batavia remained committed to bringing to 
justice those who broke the rules of engagement.“ Once again, the socialist MP 
Frans Goedhart pressed for an inquiry. He was told by the colonial secretary that 
such an initiative might endanger the peace negotiations.® The government and 
its agencies stuck to publicly supporting the assumption that the war had to be 
won first, that the purpose was right, and that atrocities were in essence caused 
by derailed individuals, not by the actions of the command structures and their 
civilian allies. 

In the British case, only the Suez invasion in 1956 caused a major political 
crisis back home—and this was a dispute about the conflict’s legitimacy, rather 
than the violent methods employed during its course.® Popular culture reflected 
uninterest in state violence toward the colonized. Memoirs written by soldiers 
and officials with frontline experience, and published while the conflicts sim- 
mered on, treated their deployment as a big adventure, often replete with hunting 
metaphors. References to transgressive violence by the state were notable by their 
absence.” By the mid-1950s, newspapers, radio, and newsreels gave considerable 
coverage to the conflict in Kenya. But these reports paid little attention to the 
security forces’ behavior, instead sympathizing with the plight of European set- 
tlers subjected to the Mau Mau’s bestial violence. Any references to state violence 
usually framed it as defensive, necessary, and restrained. Three feature films 
about Kenya appeared while the conflict was under way. Simba (1955) and Safari 
(1956) conformed to official propaganda in portraying the Mau Mau as a brutal, 
anti-Christian movement; Europeans were clearly depicted as victims, not per- 
petrators. Hollywood’s Something of Value (1957) offered a more subtle account, 
leading the viewer to draw critical conclusions about colonialism, especially of 
the white settler variety.” Overall, popular culture did little to lead public opin- 
ion toward a sustained critique of colonial violence. Cultural representations of 
insurgents as remarkably brutal shrank the political space for standing up for the 
rights of Malayan and Kenyan civilians subjected to colonial violence.” 

A range of anticolonial organizations operated on the left of British politics. 
Immediately after the Second World War the left prioritized domestic recon- 
struction and the expanding welfare state over anything in the colonies. Perhaps 
the best-known group, the Movement for Colonial Freedom (formed in 1954, 
after the most extreme violence in Malaya and Kenya was over), never attracted 
more than a thousand individual members. Though criticism of Prime Minister 
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Clement Attlee’s administration arose in relation to policy in India and Palestine, 
these controversies surrounded partition and withdrawal, rather than military 
action.” The public’s interest in Britain’s international affairs was largely sated 
by policy makers’ success in sustaining the country’s image as a great power, 
even in an age of relative decline.” Decolonization violence made no differ- 
ence to the British voter’s life, in stark contrast to the Dutch situation.” Con- 
sequently, attempts by activists to expose atrocities were consistently knocked 
back. Between December 1951 and December 1952 Labour MPs repeatedly 
criticized the recently elected Conservative government for the collective pun- 
ishment measures applied in Malaya and Kenya. Their condemnation failed to 
hit home, as these measures had been authorized by the prior Labour admin- 
istration. A motion against collective punishment attracted 131 signatures; yet 
another motion, applauding the tactic as “just and firm,” achieved 138.74 Public 
indifference melded with parliamentary arithmetic to neutralize the potential 
for change. 

Labour MPs Leslie Hale and Fenner Brockway visited Kenya in November 1952 
to investigate. On returning to the House of Commons they called for extensive 
arrests and detention without trial to be halted. In July 1953 a Kenya Committee 
was publicly launched in London, attended by Communist Party members, trade 
unionists, Labour Party members, and Kenyan representatives. The group, which 
continued to be dominated by the Communist Party, produced leaflets and held 
further public meetings to condemn British repression. These criticisms tended 
to be neutralized by official propaganda emphasizing Mau Mau savagery—thus 
British supporters for Kenyan nationalism could be written off as apologists 
for barbarity.” The likes of Hale and Brockway remained on the Labour Party’s 
fringes. The party’s mainstream, and their allies in the Trades Union Congress, 
prioritized Atlanticism and anticommunism in foreign policy, not colonial lib- 
eration.” In the two-party British system, an inability to make opposition to state 
violence a party priority effectively disarmed the issue entirely. Conservative MPs 
would never vote against their own party on a topic as emotive as supporting the 
troops in combat.” 

Critics outside Parliament were similarly sidelined. In May 1956 Eileen 
Fletcher, who had worked from December 1954 as a rehabilitation officer in 
the Kenyan detention camps, raised concerns in Britain. She expressed her res- 
ervations about detention practices in pamphlets, specialist journals, and the 
mainstream press. In June Fletcher spoke at twenty-four meetings and press 
conferences in a bid to win public attention. The campaign attracted interest 
partly because she spoke out for female and child victims, striking a chord with 
popular attitudes about vulnerability. On 6 June the House of Commons debated 
the case. Particular attention was paid to the legality of detaining children; the 
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colonial secretary argued that as all girls held in detention were over fourteen, 
their handling was perfectly legal. The government convinced Parliament that 
all was in order, partly by attacking Fletcher, and partly by describing the Mau 
Mau violence the detained girls were implicated in. Overall the episode failed 
to achieve a change in detention practices.” Even the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross became implicated in covering up state violence. Having 
avoided colonial conflicts on the basis that they were outside the ICRC’s remit, 
delegations eventually visited Kenya in 1957 and 1959. The 1957 inspection of 
detention facilities not only missed the systematic abuses then happening, but 
resulted in the delegates applauding the colonial authorities in the local press. 
Over the following two years government ministers exploited the ICRC’s favor- 
able comments to rebut critics in Parliament who complained about detention 
conditions.” 

A notorious scandal did eventually hasten decolonization in Kenya. Eleven 
prisoners were beaten to death by guards at the Hola detention camp in 
March 1959, as a result of a coercive policy to force inmates to work. The authori- 
ties’ attempt to cover up the deaths as being caused by drinking contaminated 
water was destroyed by a damning coroner’s report. Despite a ferocious parlia- 
mentary outrage over the incident, the government managed to defend their 
detention policy in general terms as successful in rehabilitating the deranged 
Mau Mau. Even critical newspapers such as the Manchester Guardian accepted 
this logic. While the camp commandant and the commissioner for prisons in 
Kenya left office as a result, no senior official or politician in Nairobi or London 
was held to account. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan actually refused to let his 
colonial secretary, Alan Lennox-Boyd, resign in case Africans conclude that “they 
had now got the white man on the run.” The Conservative government won the 
general election that year with an increased majority.#° 


Scandal Management 


Whereas the preceding instances can be seen within the framework of avoiding 
scandal, both in the Dutch and British cases the emergence of open scandals 
could not always be avoided. Information management was scaled up to scandal 
management. There are reasons for leaders to indulge in willful ignorance or 
cover-ups. Foremost among these is the leaders’ reliance on their agents in the 
field. For example, when an intelligence organization is accused of torture, lead- 
ers may ignore the accusation because they depend on intelligence to continue 
making policy. If the agents are punished, an adverse impact may be had on their 
colleagues’ morale, leading to a drop in intelligence, or even a mutiny. Another 
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motivation derives from domestic politics. Elected politicians stand to gain little 
from criticizing their own military and security forces.*' A first step in manag- 
ing scandals is outright denial, accompanied by attempts to discredit those who 
have raised the allegations. Once denial becomes implausible, leaders attempt to 
delay a reckoning until other events take over the news agenda. The next stage 
is for leaders to divert attention from the events by relativizing them. As abuses 
or atrocities happen in a conflict, leaders attempt to trivialize their own secu- 
rity forces’ misdemeanors while exaggerating the barbarous nature of the enemy. 
These claims are situated within longer-term propaganda by the government to 
shape public opinion. As a final stage in the process, leaders delegate responsibil- 
ity to the most junior actor possible, and limit the blame to as small a number as 
possible in order to avoid demoralizing the security forces. A scapegoat must be 
found to validate the assertion that although there may be rotten apples, the bar- 
rel is fine. Often the scapegoat will be permitted a “soft landing” of very limited 
punishment.” 

In the Dutch case, the management of scandals in 1949 became closely tied 
to the unfolding military-political endgame. The Dutch had been condemned by 
the United Nations Security Council for their second large-scale military offen- 
sive aimed at eliminating the Indonesian Republic. This endeavor backfired, 
as the Indonesian Republic displayed military and political resilience, and the 
international community forced the Dutch to withdraw and negotiate. During 
the following months, however, a settlement was not reached while the military 
struggle escalated, and mass violence became commonplace. Dutch politicians 
and administrators were concerned that reports of atrocities would undermine 
their negotiating position. Correspondence between the minister of overseas ter- 
ritories and the high commissioner in Batavia illuminates the nervousness about 
the potential impact of scandals and the repertoire of denial, delay, and diversion 
deployed to keep these matters out of the public sphere. Colonial administrators 
wanted to continue with their policy of “pacification,” to strengthen their posi- 
tion during the negotiations. High Commissioner A. H. J. Lovink wrote about the 
dilemmas of restoring “peace and order” to his minister in The Hague, Johan van 
Maarseveen. Alluding to the Westerling scandal, he mentioned his recent visit to 
South Sulawesi, where, as compared to Java and Sumatra, “perfect degrees of law 
and order” existed. “If one considers,” he continued, “how this situation has been 
reached, one can only come to the conclusion that terror has been countered 
by terror, obviously successfully. I would prefer not to enter an inquiry into the 
methods applied.”® In this context, information could be seen as harmful, and 
something requiring management. 

At the same time the authorities tried to manage information offensively. 
A recurring element in the practice of diversion was discrediting whistle-blowers. 
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In 1947, leading missionary G. J. de Niet had written to the minister of colo- 
nies Jan Anne Jonkman, a fellow socialist. He damned the refusal to recognize 
Indonesian independence and branded the counterinsurgency operations as 
“Japanese measures of terror.” When Dutch troops took Yogyakarta in Decem- 
ber 1948 they captured the letter.** Military intelligence was eager to expose the 
Labor Party as unpatriotic. The director of Central Military Intelligence, Colonel 
Dr. J. M. Somer, sent the letter to the army commander, General Spoor, who 
warned the high commissioner about the “irresponsible tone” of De Niet’s cor- 
respondence.*® High Commissioner Louis Beel forwarded the document to the 
minister, who answered that he read the content with “much surprise# 

The distribution of the letter was used to discredit De Niet, and by implica- 
tion Jonkman, and not to consider the issue of atrocities. What happened in 1949 
was a combination of delay and diversion. Ironically, when sending the letter two 
years earlier, De Niet had encouraged Jonkman to share the letter widely. From 
his point of view, the matter should not remain secret. Jonkman then talked 
to the chairman of the Labor Party and with the government representative in 
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FIGURE 2.2 Netherlands forces commander General Simon Spoor (center) 
receives parliamentary leaders from The Hague at his headquarters in Jakarta 
in December 1948. Spoor was frequently informed of abuse by his forces, but 
he and Dutch policy makers mostly frustrated prosecution of those responsible 
and were themselves never held accountable. (Photo: R. G. Jonkman, National 
Archives / Fotocollectie Dienst voor Legercontacten Indonesié) 
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Batavia, the independent minister of reconstruction L. Neher. Neher discussed 
the accusations with Spoor, finding them “rather vague” and difficult to address. 
Neher added that he would monitor the result of this intervention, as he had 
concluded that “reports and letters were written, but none of the authors would 
be in touch with the institutions whose actions were put to blame.”®’ As a matter 
of fact, nothing further happened, until the “revelations” of early 1949. Thus, 
the repertoire of delay, diversion, nonresponse, blaming the whistle-blower, and 
political framing of criticism was applied to defuse a scandal. 

These techniques would continue during the final year. In April 1949, Frans 
Goedhart addressed the Labor Party conference, criticizing the atrocities commit- 
ted by Dutch troops during and briefly after the recent military offensive. Goed- 
hart was countered in Parliament by the former minister of colonies and founder 
of a dissident Roman Catholic party Charles Welter. Welter, a colonial diehard, 
stated that Goedhart had no right to criticize the troops fighting a wily enemy. 
The leader of Labor in Parliament, M. van der Goes van Naters, approached Min- 
ister Van Maarseveen, defending Goedhart and asking for a public inquiry. Van 
Maarseveen said he preferred an inquiry to stay under the radar, in order not to 
endanger the Dutch position at the negotiating table. He promised to send legal 
specialists to discover if crimes had taken place on a scale that warranted pros- 
ecutions. Van der Goes assumed these specialists would be put at the disposal of 
the high commissioner in Batavia, so objected when it became clear they were to 
operate under the prosecutor-general in the colonial capital. This implied their 
assignment was limited to an investigation of criminal offenses under the super- 
vision of the highest prosecutor in the colonial system—who had refrained from 
prosecutions so far. Despite his objections, Van der Goes did not press the matter 
in the interest of coalition politics.’ In the end, it was decided by the minister, 
in conjunction with the army commander and the prosecutor-general, to send 
three public prosecutors from the Netherlands, C. van Rij and W. H. Stam, to join 
the office of the prosecutor-general. They only departed on 22 September, after 
delays over their tropical outfits and pensions.” Consequently, they arrived just 
more than two months before the end of colonial rule. Nevertheless, Van Rij and 
Stam wrote a thorough and revealing report founded on the files of the prosecu- 
tor. It was, however, submitted as late as August 1954, and then relegated to the 
drawers by Prime Minister Drees, only to resurface partially in 1969. Thus, the 
fact-finding about actual transgressive violence would be successfully relegated 
to the afterlife of the conflict, for decades to come.” 

Whereas in the Dutch experience the government seemed to be hit with mul- 
tiple potential scandals at the same time, the British avoided simultaneous crises 
until 1959. The Hola detention camp furor made an impact precisely because 
it happened soon after a scandal about police repression in Nyasaland and 
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alongside criticism about policy in Cyprus”! Earlier on, this cumulative effect 
was missing. During the Kenya emergency a major scandal over abuses by the 
security forces threatened to derail the government’s campaign against the Mau 
Mau. As a matter of fact, allegations of brutality by the colonial state had been 
raised since the counterinsurgency’s early days. Many of these implicated local 
forces. The Kenya Police Reserve, a force largely recruited from white settlers, 
was notorious for beating up suspects during questioning, sometimes with lethal 
consequences. These cases gained little traction in mobilizing political opposi- 
tion in Britain, because they were dismissed as one-offs and, more effectively still, 
as wrongheaded actions by the settlers, who understandably were incensed at 
Mau Mau savagery.” General Sir George Erskine’s appointment as military com- 
mander in June 1953 was partly intended to control the brewing controversy. He 
discovered that torture during interrogations and indiscriminate shootings were 
the rule rather than the exception. So he issued a directive to all officers in the 
security forces: “I will not tolerate breaches of discipline leading to unfair treat- 
ment of anybody. . . . I most strongly disapprove of ‘beating up’ the inhabitants 
of this country.” 

Shortly after arriving, Erskine discovered that soldiers from the 5th Battal- 
ion, King’s African Rifles (KAR), had executed twenty-one prisoners. This case 
was potentially much more damaging for the army and the British government 
than any earlier controversy, and therefore called for active scandal management. 
First, nobody had “accidentally” shot a single person in the heat of action. On 
the contrary, twenty-one deaths indicated premeditation. Second, twenty-one 
deaths implied direction by an officer. Third, the political and ethnic identity 
of the officer in question mattered. Crimes by settlers in the Police Reserve, or 
loyalist Kikuyu in the Home Guard, were condoned as impassioned acts by those 
with an emotional stake in the conflict. But the King’s African Rifles were com- 
manded by white, British Army officers. Such men were expected to maintain a 
higher standard. Finally, as an army regiment, the KAR came under the military 
chain of command, reporting directly back to London, and fell under military 
discipline. The political stakes were thus extremely high. As Erskine’s investiga- 
tions proceeded over the next six months, he discovered abuses by the army to 
be more widespread than he at first believed. Erskine came to realize the terror 
unleashed at the emergency’s outset could not easily be reined back in. He chose 
to punish offenders where possible, to cover up where not, and to continue with 
a military strategy that had violence against civilians at its very heart. 

At first a court of inquiry was held by 70th Brigade, responsible for the 5th 
KAR. The court failed to fully establish what had happened on 17-18 June 1953, 
which contributed to Brigadier D. M. Cornah being replaced a few months later. 
A Major Griffiths and ten of his soldiers were placed under open arrest, while 
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further investigations took place. Military policemen discovered Griffiths’s unit 
had also shot dead two more civilians on 11 June. General Erskine hoped these 
matters could be resolved by court-martialing Griffiths, in what he described as 
a “revolting and unforgivable case.” At the trial in late November, the court heard 
how Major Griffiths executed two civilians at a checkpoint. He was acquitted 
because of a technicality that arose from the prosecution’s incompetence—they 
pressed one murder charge, and then proved he murdered the other man. Ers- 
kine was incensed by this verdict. Investigators began to prepare for a second 
trial covering the later events. Opposition leader Clement Attlee led questions in 
the House of Commons, demanding to know whether the case reflected broader 
practices in the army. The controversy centered on allegations about a competi- 
tive military culture that encouraged killing, regardless of whether the victims 
were legitimate targets or not.” For the army, any blame needed to be appended 
to the most junior person possible, and make him a scapegoat. The Griffiths 
court-martials served to hold to account a rogue, relatively junior, officer, with- 
out looking into the wider practices in the army. However, the parliamentary 
pressures for more systemic questions to be addressed could not be completely 
ignored. If they must be answered, then General Erskine would follow a funda- 
mental principle in military leadership—by taking the initiative. 

On 5 December 1953 Erskine asked London for permission to establish a court 
of inquiry into military misconduct. The cabinet agreed, announcing the move 
to Parliament five days later. Lieutenant-General Sir Kenneth McLean flew out to 
chair the inquiry. His remit covered three areas: monetary rewards to soldiers for 
kills; whether units kept scoreboards to compare kill rates; and deliberate stok- 
ing of a competitive killing approach by commanders. Over twelve days he heard 
evidence from 147 witnesses. McLean found one instance of officers offering cash 
rewards to soldiers for kills. Scoreboards were deemed to exist for keeping track 
of statistics rather than to encourage killing. Finally, McLean discovered a normal 
rivalry between units, with no “unhealthy” attitude toward killing the enemy. 
The inquiry concluded the army’s reputation for “restraint backed by good dis- 
cipline” remained intact. These findings were warmly welcomed in Parliament. 
Even critical MPs, such as Richard Crossman, now believed the army was operat- 
ing to acceptable ethical standards. This outcome resulted, however, from careful 
stage management. Prime Minister Winston Churchill personally blocked the 
inquiry from examining all aspects of the army’s conduct, and insisted the evi- 
dence be heard behind closed doors. Erskine agreed that a “full enquiry” might 
well “do more harm than good.” McLean was prevented from looking into events 
before 1 June 1953, when the use of violence against civilians had been most 
unconstrained. Some witnesses were asked leading questions, and the inquiry 
ignored evidence presented to them of military rapes. Despite the presentation 
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in Parliament, the McLean inquiry as scandal management represented more 
a cover-up than a cleanup. Griffiths was finally convicted at his second court- 
martial, in March 1954, for grievous bodily harm and disgraceful conduct. No 
officer or soldier faced prosecution for the murder of the twenty-one people on 
17-18 June: such a case would have exposed three officers, several noncommis- 
sioned officers, and a whole platoon as being involved in torturing and murder- 
ing members of a formation supposed to be their allies, the Home Guard.” The 
image of the army as a whole was safeguarded behind a curtain of secrecy, which 
Britains democratic institutions failed fully to notice, let alone tear down. 


Sociologist Kees Schuyt has stated that the quality of a nation as a moral commu- 
nity is strongly defined by the way in which political accountability is conceived 
and expressed.” In liberal democracies, like the British and Dutch political sys- 
tems, the core of that principle (accountability) is that leaders at the highest level 
should take responsibility for the mistakes of those at the lower levels. Moreover, 
they should provide all information relevant to the way in which they exercise 
their responsibility. This chapter points out that in the wars of decolonization, 
this principle did not work at all. Accounting for atrocities and mass violence was 
founded on information streams manipulated and framed by military and politi- 
cal leaders. These practices contaminated the quality of the polity as a political 
community. Being prepared to wage war and to make “dirty hands” systemati- 
cally is one thing; to do so in a conspiracy of silence is even worse. The question 
in this chapter concerns the how and why of evading and refusing accountability, 
including urging action. The Dutch-British comparison shows that the processes 
of providing, framing, and withholding of information may have been differ- 
ent, as far as the working of the political and colonial contexts were dissimilar. 
Nevertheless, the outcome of the processes remains highly comparable. In both 
cases, the metropoles engaged in wars with colonial liberation movements that 
were not allowed to be called “war,” and the crimes committed by their own 
troops were not allowed to be called “crimes.” As a rule, information about what 
happened in the field was manipulated, filtered, framed, and in some cases made 
to disappear. 

Maintaining colonial relationships and controlling the territories and popula- 
tions were prioritized. To that purpose the armed forces and order troops could 
claim a large amount of freedom of action, as well as a strong benefit of the 
doubt. The management of information, if politically urgent, scaled up to man- 
agement of scandal, and consisted of operating the military, administrative, and 
political channels of information. At the same time, the news media were used to 
influence the public sphere. Thus, the people in responsible positions were able 
to avert or evade accountability. Concerned citizens, journalists, and in particular 
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members of Parliament were in a position to ask critical questions and put pres- 
sure on the governments. Nevertheless, in both Parliaments there were stable 
majorities set to defusing such criticism. Politically speaking, almost all critical 
voices were heard from the left. In the Netherlands, as well as in the United King- 
dom, the left was divided between communists and socialists, and the emerging 
Cold War was a decisive factor in these two groups operating separately. The 
socialists were divided as well, between a mainstream inclined to support the 
government’s position, and a highly critical minority on the left. 

There are, of course, differences between the two cases, indicating how the 
specific national properties of institutions and sentiments have worked out—and 
these differences may enlighten some matters as well. Institutional secrecy is one 
of those: in the UK it was a defining element in the culture of governance, whereas 
in the Netherlands matters need not be officially secret to be stashed away any- 
way. The British media were more docile than the Dutch, but in the latter case 
the manipulation of the press was a more subtle game, owing to greater political 
and ideological pluralism. Despite all this, the Dutch press found more space for 
“bad news” than the British, even though the impact might be conformist and not 
necessarily shocking to the system. Moreover, during both world wars, the British 
had experienced and generally accepted government propaganda and steering 
of the media. In the Netherlands, owing to the German occupation, such propa- 
ganda was suspect and required subtler ways of influencing by those in power. 

Domestic and international susceptibility to such propaganda underwent a 
change in the latter half of the 1950s, in step with an expansion of the global 
human rights regime. In Algeria the national liberation movement success- 
fully internationalized its struggle to gain traction on the world stage.” Insur- 
gents in Cyprus (1955-1959), Aden (1963-1967), and then Northern Ireland 
(1969-1998) applied diplomatic, propaganda, and legal strategies to delegiti- 
mize the British with local, national, and international audiences. Brian Drohan 
has shown how through techniques of “cooperative manipulation” the British 
attempted in these conflicts to evade accountability while appearing to accede to 
normative pressures for restraint. From the second half of 1956, activist lawyers 
in Cyprus started to exert increasingly effective pressure on the security forces to 
comply with the law. The British fought back with tough emergency legislation, 
an extensive propaganda campaign, and a protracted diplomatic dispute with 
Greece that threatened to destabilize progress toward European political and mil- 
itary integration.” Three factors enabled Cypriot activists to mobilize the human 
rights regime in a fashion not seen in Indonesia, Malaya, or Kenya: support from 
the Greek government, transnational inspiration from other liberation move- 
ments, and the ability to have recourse to the European Convention on Human 
Rights, applicable in colonial territories only from October 1953, when the Dutch 
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had left Indonesia and the worst fighting in Malaya and Kenya was over. The 
convention only had an effect on decision making about counterinsurgency after 
the Greek government lodged the first-ever interstate complaint with the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human Rights in May 1956, over the draconian nature of 
the emergency legislation then in force on the island. The Cyprus case under- 
scores the requirement to approach the decolonization conflicts with great sensi- 
tivity to the legal and political distinctions between time and place. Even within 
the apparently fairly homogeneous British experience, the early postwar legal- 
political context differed markedly from that evident from the mid-1950s. 

In the Dutch case, the dynamics of the decolonization conflicts were more 
tangible than in Great Britain. The main issue was always of a political nature: 
would the nation be prepared to accept Indonesian independence or not? If so, 
one had to let go of the colonial maxim that the ties between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia should be considered as a manifest destiny. This was a highly emo- 
tional issue for many Dutch of the time, who had been socialized in that idea 
(“Indië Verloren: rampspoed geboren!”—If the Indies are lost, catastrophe will 
be at hand!). The British were much more sober about such prospects: they kept 
believing in the global importance of their empire, and they had more colonies 
anyway, so the existential threat to their nation was not perceived that strongly. 
In both cases, however, the struggle to maintain the colonial relationships was 
addressed in terms of purpose and means to be applied. Those who believed 
that this was a noble purpose accepted the fact that a price had to be paid. That 
the price one was willing to pay could contaminate the political community for 
generations to come was not a matter that concerned those who were evading 
responsibility for the atrocities. Later generations in both nations would, how- 
ever, make efforts to reconstruct accountability. 


3 


WINDOWS ONTO THE 
MICRODYNAMICS OF INSURGENT 
AND COUNTERINSURGENT VIOLENCE 


Evidence from Late Colonial Southeast 
Asia and Africa Compared 


Roel Frakking and Martin Thomas 


This chapter pursues a microdynamics approach to political violence! Essential 
to its argument are two elements, which might at first glance seem contradictory: 
variation and comparability. The challenge is to explain why civilian populations 
faced greater levels of repression and violence in some places and not others 
(the variation element) while at the same time tracing similar patterns in mul- 
tiple colonial conflicts (the comparability element). To do so, we explore local 
experiences of insurgent action and consequent repression by imperial security 
forces. Evidence is drawn from selected territories in late colonial Southeast Asia 
and Africa. The final years of empire breakdown in Dutch-occupied Indonesia, 
French Indochina, and British Malaya are considered alongside the French-ruled 
African territories of Madagascar and Algeria, where clashes between insurgents 
and security forces produced opposite outcomes: a rapid collapse of rebellion in 
Madagascar and its eventual triumph in Algeria. We concentrate on rural com- 
munities subjected to organized violence as insurgencies triggered counterinsur- 
gencies by colonial security forces and their local auxiliaries. Our concern is not 
so much with differences in political outcome between territories. Rather, our 
approach demonstrates that strategies of colonial violence against civilian popu- 
lations reveal comparable microdynamic patterns across empires. 

Three core themes are addressed. The first looks beyond the analytical preoc- 
cupation with asymmetries in decolonization conflicts by focusing on the local 
grievances that give rise to outbreaks of ostensibly anticolonial violence. Asym- 
metric conflict, and the question inherent to it—how the weak defeat the strong— 
are familiar to scholars of violent decolonization, and of counterinsurgencies 
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more generally? We approach this question differently, focusing on the social 
pressures that lead communities to involvement in decolonization conflicts. We 
view strategy in a biopolitical sense, as derived from the countervailing efforts 
of insurgents and counterinsurgents to impose lasting control over the means 
of life—access to food, to shelter, and to basic welfare services— which marked 
the decolonization conflicts fought out in rural societies. Grievances over such 
fundamental issues, and the ways they changed over time, were the critical micro- 
dynamics at work here. We attach particular significance to the singular demo- 
graphic advantage enjoyed by those opposed to European colonial control: their 
ability to conceal themselves within indigenous society. No matter how sophis- 
ticated the informant networks and intelligence-gathering apparatus created by 
colonial security forces, their starting point was that of the outsider.” It was at 
this epistemological level of knowledge creation about local communities that 
insurgents could offset the imbalance in military capacity between their fighters 
and the security forces they engaged. Armed with fuller local knowledge about 
their opponents’ actions and intentions, insurgents might evade capture, escape 
to sanctuary bases across frontiers, disrupt communications lines, or embark on 
ambushes or acts of sabotage. 

Our second theme considers the nature and composition of the irregular units, 
often locally recruited paramilitary formations, which we categorize as “violence 
workers.” These groups, often rudimentarily armed, enacted a high proportion 
of village-level violence, typically at the behest of others but also to improve 
their security or otherwise advance their interests. Their histories remind us that 
categories typically regarded as fixed, whether those of insurgent versus loyal- 
ist or combatant versus noncombatant, were sometimes more fluid in practice. 
What interests us are those local pressures that lead people to traverse the line 
between participation and nonparticipation in acts of political violence. Rarely 
was there a linear progression toward involvement in an anticolonial struggle or, 
conversely, toward definitive loyalty to the incumbent regime.f Our proposition 
is that binary constructions of insurgent or loyalist are overly rigid. 

Closely connected to this issue of “who fights?” our third and final theme is 
the targeting of local populations, colonial subjects whose precarious—and often 
unrecognized—status as “civilians” left the individuals and communities involved 
acutely exposed to insurgent and security force violence. Such targeting might 
be evidenced by demonstrative insurgent punishment of local authority figures 
and others accused of collusion with colonial state agencies or settler enterprises. 
But others without clear attachment to any political side also faced heightened 
risks as rebellions escalated and legal clampdowns ensued. Colonial populations 
without legally defensible rights as citizens found themselves criminalized for 
performing workaday activities such as moving outside their village to a place of 
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work, traveling after dark, or socializing in groups.” Greater legal restrictions on 
freedom of movement—the Staat van Oorlog en Beleg in Indonesia, emergency 
restrictions in Malaya, états d’urgence in Algeria—which some have characterized 
as “lawfare,” undermined any notional idea that noncombatants were easily dis- 
tinguishable from the combatants caught up in a decolonization conflict.* Our 
interest here is in the inverse relationship between the multiplication of laws and 
regulations and the heightened exposure to violence that rural populations faced. 
For such people, law rarely protected. It persecuted. 

Our objective, overall, is to tease out local experiences that either do or do not 
enable us to identify violent decolonization as a discrete form of conflict. In doing 
so, our perspective is strongly influenced by analytical shifts in the study of civil 
wars, in which the work of Stathis Kalyvas stands out.’ Kalyvas has transformed 
our understanding of social conditions in civil war by focusing on the motiva- 
tions of those caught up in it. His recognition that conflict narratives are as mul- 
tivalent as are the individual and community experiences that inform them rests 
on several key insights. One is that the explanations of—and justifications for— 
conflict participation at the macro-level of the nation, the regime, or the insur- 
gent group may jar with those at the microlevel of the village or the extended kin 
network. At the local level, the microdynamics of participation in violence appear 
to be shaped by the perception of insecurity, itself conditioned by the continuity 
or otherwise in administrative services and judicial authority and the attendant 
presence or absence of security forces and their insurgent opponents. 

The mounting difficulties of tax collection in rural Algeria during 1955, the 
first full year of the country’s war of independence, illustrate the point. French 
tax assessors and the Algerian village elders required to provide information 
about households, livestock, and landholdings were targeted by the Front de 
Libération Nationale (FLN) and, at the same time, vilified by angry residents 
confronted with both governmental fiscal demands and the exactions of FLN 
fund-raisers.!° Already issued with sidearms, tax assessors complained that they 
faced assassination as soon as army units moved on from the districts or settle- 
ments in question. Obedient householders who paid colonial taxes were similarly 
threatened.!! By October of that year tax collectors struck off certain communes 
in eastern Constantine, an FLN stronghold, as a no-go zone.” The point of this 
example is to indicate that macro-level explanations of conflict may not coincide 
with the microlevel dynamics that generate violence. This is not to suggest that 
we ignore the national perspective to focus wholly on the local. Quite the reverse: 
it is to argue that our understanding of the spread of late colonial conflicts and 
the different ways in which they were experienced between regions and commu- 
nities must accommodate these microdynamic variations alongside the major 
shifts in policy and action among combatant groups. 
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From these preoccupations, first with the contest between insurgents and 
security forces to impose biopolitical control over rural communities, second 
with those engaged in acts of violence, and finally with the erosion of noncom- 
batant status, we derive the concept of interior borderlands. These were the 
places where the efforts of security forces and insurgents to compel compliance 
and achieve meaningful social control were most contested. Contestation over 
access to resident populations and their resources and the consequent absence 
or impermanence of tangible administration made such areas politically liminal. 
Hence, our descriptor of “interior borderlands,” because such places marked the 
edges, the outer margins of colonial authority. Thinking about these areas as 
interior borderlands helps us explain local variations in levels of violence against 
resident populations living in places where colonial state authority and insurgent 
control were constantly disputed. 

Consider for a moment the Aurés-Nememchas (hereafter Aurés), rugged 
hill country in eastern Algeria. Rivalries between insurgent commanders in this 
region were acute, but the region remained a hub of FLN resistance from the 
start of the Algerian war in the winter of 1954-1955.'4 Germaine Tillion, the 
influential ethnographer brought in by colonial governor Jacques Soustelle to 
help diagnose the source of Algerian resentments in this region, concluded that 
the Aurés was so under-administered that rural populations had no sense of a 
governing French presence. At the village level, the political authority of caids 
(headmen) and djemdas (councils) was more tangible, but neither was integrated 
within a larger colonial administration." Often left unprotected, these village 
representatives were the first to face punishment by FLN fighters if they refused 
to work with the insurgents.!$ To remedy things, in June 1955 the French govern- 
ment released 155 million francs to the Algiers authorities to fund the purchase 
of two-way radios for all subprefectures and some two hundred village councils 
in areas where FLN activities were reported. For the first time, the central colonial 
administration could communicate in real time with its local auxiliaries.’ 

Physically isolated from Algeria’s external frontier with Tunisia to the east, 
contested villages in regions like the Aurés were borderlands even so. For these 
were liminal spaces in which state power frayed at its edges.# Whether deep 
inside Madagascar’s eastern highlands or at the perimeter of the Malayan new 
village, the competing efforts of state and anti-state forces to change patterns 
of landholding, to regulate family life, to transform cultural behavior, or, more 
basically, to render colonial subjects legible to officials or recruiters, were fought 
with particular intensity. In such interior borderlands, whether isolated villages 
or relocation centers, colonial subjects were especially vulnerable to the everyday 
violence practiced by paramilitary guards, policemen and soldiers, or, outside the 
confines of the settlement, by insurgents and their supporters. Rarely did these 
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violence workers face judicial consequences for harming colonial subjects physi- 
cally, sexually, or psychologically. From punitive acts of terror to rape and other 
abuses against civilians, the connection between the microdynamics of violence 
and the nature of these interior borderlands is, we will suggest, a strong one.” 


Asymmetries, Local Grievances, and Violence 


Postwar uprisings in French Madagascar and British Malaya provide our case 
studies in this first section, with a focus on connections between community 
grievances, outbreaks of violence, and asymmetric repression. 

We might view the outbreak of rebellion in French Madagascar in the spring 
of 1947 as two histories, macro and micro, running in parallel. One is the better- 
known account of a nationalist uprising coordinated by a political movement, 
the Mouvement Démocratique de la Rénovation Malgache (MDRM). In this 
master narrative, political marginalization of the ethnic groups that formed 
the backbone of MDRM support, inflated expectations of reform, and a police 
clampdown on the MDRM leadership all contributed to the outbreak of a clearly 
anticolonial insurgency.”° 

The other, locally focused history is subtler. It paints a variegated landscape 
of overlapping village-level concerns. In this reading, struggling families take 
precedence over the MDRM’s ideological claims. Sharp postwar increases in the 
price of foodstuff staples, including rice, coffee, and flour, caused widespread 
hardship—in some regions, even hunger. Provincial administration was mean- 
while restructured during late 1945 and 1946, with budgetary responsibility 
devolved to provincial governors. Central to this program was the establish- 
ment of sixteen regional tax offices. Their revenue inspectors turned to the local 
gendarmerie, the Garde indigéne, to enforce higher poll tax payments.” Resul- 
tant village-level grievances about unaffordable food and an insupportable tax 
burden were sharpened by the fact that the colonial government had no func- 
tioning native affairs service. In other colonies it fell to the native affairs office— 
the bridge between district administrators, or commandants de cercle, and the 
colonial governor’s office—to evaluate local opinion and to relay policy propos- 
als from administrators in the field. The commandants de cercle could also be 
petitioned in person by village, clan, workplace, or other community representa- 
tives. In postwar Madagascar no such connection existed. This peculiarly colo- 
nial problem was compounded by the suppression of chiefly authorities in areas 
where cash crop production on settler-owned farms predominated.” 

These problems came together in the areas of Eastern Madagascar worst 
affected by the 1947 rebellion. The new tax offices were targeted. Most were 
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forced to close. Beyond the towns, armed rebels and day laborers joined in acts 
of political violence: burning settler-owned coffee plantations and ambushing 
vehicles traveling between farmsteads. Classic acts of peasant resistance—crop 
destruction and attacks on farm trucks loaded with produce—underscored two 
things: the local grievances at the heart of the rebellion and the attackers’ lack 
of weapons with which to “take on” colonial security forces. Peasant violence 
served clear politico-economic purposes but was also performative: a culturally 
resonant act that signified a community’s limits of tolerance. 

The tragedy was that the principal audience—the French administration— 
was missing. The absence of a functioning native affairs service left the colonial 
government starved of information and thus prone to dangerous exaggeration 
about the scale of the uprising and its underlying causes. Only later did it emerge 
that in the rebellion’s opening months between April and August 1947 all com- 
mercial traffic in three heavily settled districts on Madagascar’s East Coast had 
ceased because of the breadth of social unrest. Unable or unwilling to identify 
peasant support for the rebellion as a form of protest against chronic poverty, the 
colonial authorities instead chose a blunt military response. Madagascar’s east- 
ern coastal belt was saturated with army reinforcements, some of them Foreign 
Legion and other assault troops en route to fight in Vietnam, diverted instead 
to the island.” They were expected to act fast in order to resume their original 
itinerary. If the rebellion’s economic and cultural dynamics were never wholly 
understood, they were acknowledged, albeit indirectly, in terms of political ecol- 
ogy: of control over natural resources and their disposition.” The “restoration 
of order” was to be measured in the resumption of movements of people and 
goods from farms to markets, something that for several months required mili- 
tary escort.” 

If the violence of the Madagascar rebellion was clearly asymmetric, the 
Madagascar case is also instructive as an example of an ostensibly “postwar” 
insurgency, but one that was catalyzed by wartime political crisis and economic 
destabilization.** Violence was triggered as much by wartime disruption as by 
anticolonial sentiment, meaning that it makes sense to analyze it within the 
broader framework of a “greater” Second World War whose ripple effects per- 
vaded the global South for years after 1945. There is nothing particularly origi- 
nal in this insight.” Decisive wartime changes, whether events or processes, are 
commonly applied to explain the widespread emergence of anticolonial insur- 
gencies in the late 1940s. But, perhaps most important from our perspective as 
analysts of violent political processes, discussion of decolonization’s violence 
as a social practice is substantially absent. Yet understanding collective violence 
as what political scientist Adria Lawrence terms a discrete form of conflict rather 
than just its escalation is surely crucial if we want to explore the proliferation 
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of insurgencies and the nature of the counterinsurgencies adopted in response 
to them in the aftermath of bigger wars between states.” Standing back to view 
Madagascar’s 1947 insurrection as an escalation or, perhaps more accurately, as 
an explosion of social conflicts worsened by the local impact of world war is easy 
enough. But it requires the microlevel analysis to work out why the forms of 
Malagasy violence described above predominated. 

In Malaya similar “greater war” dynamics were in evidence. The combina- 
tion of prolonged Japanese occupation, an abortive British Federation scheme, 
and Malayan Communist Party (MCP) success in building support among 
the colony’s immigrant Chinese workforce laid the ground for the outbreak of 
insurgency.” On 16 June 1948 the MCP launched an uprising against the British 
and their local clients within the Malay and Chinese communities. Communist 
guerrillas of the Malayan National Liberation Army (MNLA) murdered three 
planters in Perak and two Chinese laborers elsewhere. The British declared a 
state of emergency in response, outlawing opposition movements and conduct- 
ing mass arrests.*° 

Few ethnic Chinese supported MCP goals, and the conservative Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA) became a focal point for growing communal resent- 
ment against the guilt by association confronted by the 2.3 million Chinese in 
Malaya.*! Justifiable Chinese complaints of indiscriminate repression went 
unheeded. Colonial administrators and the Malay elites favored by the colony’s 
political apparatus dismissed Chinese grievances, proclaiming a Malayan Federa- 
tion that cemented Malay primacy while marginalizing the colony’s other minori- 
ties.” Security forces first embarked on a brutal “counterterror” campaign before 
turning to a compulsory resettlement scheme, the “Briggs Plan,” which forcibly 
relocated some five hundred thousand ethnic Chinese by December 1952.” 

Initially at least, the resettlement scheme, or villagization as it was known, 
deepened Chinese alienation. Entire communities were displaced without warn- 
ing, their homes destroyed. Cultivatable land and basic amenities often proved 
inadequate at new resettlement sites, condemning the expellees to “slumifica- 
tion.” By flooding Malaya’s rural interior with workers forcefully removed from 
elsewhere, the British created a chronic labor surplus in villagization areas. 
Barbed-wire perimeters, curfews, and persistent police violence became routine 
for the “New Villagers,” whose every movement was subject to punitive surveil- 
lance.** In some cases, those resettled found themselves labeled as detainees, their 
ID cards marked with red ink. This rendered them unemployable, because man- 
agers refused to hire “communist suspects.”> Malaya’s forcible resettlement was 
“counterinsurgency inside the wire” at its rawest.*° 

Life in the New Villages began to improve during 1951. With resettlement 
nearing completion, additional funds were allocated to improving the sites.” 
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British counterinsurgency tactics also evolved as isolated MNLA cadres faced 
worsening attrition. The MCP’s reaction, codified in its “October 1951 Direc- 
tives,” was to retrench. A quarter of its frontline units were reassigned from fight- 
ing to agricultural work intended to sustain the guerrillas over the longer term.” 
The Malayan Chinese Association exploited these more favorable conditions to 
validate its self-appointed role as protector of Malaya’s ethnic Chinese popula- 
tion. With British endorsement, MCA funds brought improved sanitation, civic 
amenities, and educational facilities to the New Villages.” Little by little, MCP 
insistence that New Villages were “concentration camps” lost credibility.*® Com- 
munist reportage from localities such as Kedah lamented a loss of contact with 
village populations too closely monitored to lend any support to the insurgency.”! 
These changes did not signify that the British had addressed local grievances or 
that the MCP was entirely defeated. In 1954 New Villagers still faced grinding 
rural poverty and continuing harassment from all sides.“ Two years later, rubber 
tappers across six villages in Pahang protested stringent food control measures, 
apparently pushed into action by relatives supportive of the MNLA.* Home 
Guards who during the day toiled in British-owned fields still fell to MNLA 
bullets in supposedly safe resettlement villages.“ In early 1956, Semenyih New 
Village became a cause célèbre after British security forces and local auxiliaries 
strip-searched women, making them run for their clothes. A resulting public 
inquiry into these abuses was overshadowed by media concentration on the sus- 
pects arrested during the British raids.“ Contrary to the top-down perspective 
of steadily improving security, these examples of the microdynamics of political 
violence indicate that, to the very end of Malaya’s Emergency, the colony’s inte- 
rior borderlands exemplified by the New Villages remained an insurgency front 
line and a communal fault line. 


Violence Workers and Paramilitaries 


To pursue violent political solutions, insurgent groups first had to organize by 
placing themselves beyond the reach of the colonial state.“ This the Malagasy 
fighters were never able to do. In other cases—Algeria, French Vietnam, and parts 
of Republican-held Indonesia—insurgent organization rested on networks of 
transnational connection, on cross-border evasion, on international streams of 
munitions, and on sanctuary bases in neighboring territories. How far, though, 
did these same dynamics condition the activities of local militias, “self-defense 
forces,” and other violence actors whose contacts were more limited, whose 
freedom of movement was more constrained, or whose organization was more 
informal? These questions inform our second theme, focused on selected para- 
militaries caught up in decolonization conflicts. 
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Through our microdynamics-of-violence lens, we can see that, locally, these 
violence workers behaved in ways inimical to colonial interests. In this con- 
nection, we look at two quite different militia groups in Indonesia: plantation 
guards (PG) and the ethnic Chinese paramilitary group, the Pao An Tui (PAT). 
Local enforcers’ actions and the motives behind them illuminate that murky 
area where European domination stops and colonized cooperation starts. Dutch 
reliance on locally recruited forces increased dramatically as a function of the 
additional Indonesian territory brought under nominal colonial control fol- 
lowing the first “police action” of July 1947. Still, Indonesian Republican forces 
compelled Dutch units to concentrate in key areas, so General Simon Spoor’s 
command chose to arm auxiliary formations in Java and Sumatra to patrol plan- 
tations, gather intelligence, and, in the case of the PAT, protect Chinese com- 
munities. The twenty thousand or so plantation laborers formed into armed 
cadres are prime examples of violence workers. Armed by the colonial state to 
police interior borderlands, they retained some independence of action by either 
remaining neutral or compromising with insurgents. Plantation guards, who 
generally were reluctant to engage in violence, are at one end of the violence 


FIGURE 3.1 During a large demonstration in Medan, Sumatra, in 

September 1947, Chinese protesters carry a banner demanding the means to 
protect themselves from the violence by Indonesian forces against their minority 
community. Their use of English shows they aim at an international audience. 
(Collection Netherlands Institute of Military History) 
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worker spectrum, while the Pao An Tui—better organized, but also more locally 
coercive—stand at the other end. What unites them is their ambivalence about 
serving as adjuncts of the colonial state. 

Our suggestion is that, while plantation guards and the PAT tried to remain 
neutral during Indonesia’s independence struggle, circumstances forced them to 
make choices based on self-preservation. By 1948 plantation guards increasingly 
bowed to Republican demands. The PAT also broke free of colonial control, but 
in a different way: taking local law enforcement and economic power into their 
own hands. Placing the different trajectories of the plantation guards and the 
PAT into comparative perspective, our argument is that one category of colonial 
violence workers may morph into another category of paramilitaries operating 
beyond state control. 

Thus we suggest that the five thousand or so Chinese paramilitaries of the Pao 
An Tui might be described not just as violence workers, but as violence entrepre- 
neurs. These were paramilitaries whose prime motivation was to protect their 
movement and the section of the population, whether ethnic, religious, or kin- 
based, they served. Violence entrepreneurs typically used their coercive power to 
carve out a sphere of influence, whether working for colonial authority or not. 
The PAT were violence entrepreneurs in the sense that they operated apart from 
both the Dutch colonial regime and the authority structures that coalesced into 
the Republic of Indonesia. Their raison d’étre was distinct: the protection of a 
Chinese population widely accused of being compromised by a long history of 
association with Dutch colonial authority.“ Another characteristic of violence 
entrepreneurs is that from the perspective of those who armed them—in this 
case, the Dutch—militia autonomy translated into an unwelcome capacity for 
independent action.” Financed by Chinese interest groups, the PAT controlled 
black markets in the towns they patrolled, sometimes bullying local police forces 
to turn a blind eye to illegal PAT activities.” Dutch sources allege that PAT intel- 
ligence gathering went hand in hand with kidnapping, molestation, and, in some 
cases, murder.” Some PAT members also exploited their status as armed enforc- 
ers for the Dutch to settle local scores (with local Royal Netherlands Indies Army 
units, for example), thereby creating another dynamic of violence. 

The Indonesian resistance targeted plantation guards and the Pao An Tui 
as collaborators. But whereas plantation guards generally sought accommoda- 
tion with family or acquaintances in the resistance,” the PAT was so specifically 
Chinese that compromise with the resistance was unavailable as an alternate 
survival strategy. Throughout the five years of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, 
Chinese were murdered in large numbers.” Even so, the Chinese organizations 
that initially provided funds and recruits to the PAT scrambled to declare the 
force neutral shortly after the organization’s founding in Medan, Sumatra.™ In 
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practice, PAT autonomy resulted in units making enemies and working alongside 
both Republican and Dutch armies.” 

Indiscipline among plantation guards became endemic as the war reached 
its climax. By 1948 planters were complaining that their guards were disloyal, 
ineffectual, or uncontrollably violent. In one infamous case, a single guard leader 
persuaded an entire guard unit to stand aside when local resistance fighters, led 
by the guard leader’s brother, attacked the plantation, killing the estate manager.” 
The pattern of forceful PG members determining the actions of complete guard 
units was repeated elsewhere.” In general terms, plantation guards refused to 
risk their lives by barring attackers from destroying factories and plantations. 
As Republican victory became imminent in 1949, policemen and local planta- 
tion guards either deserted or handed over weapons to the resistance in a bid to 
avoid (post-independence) retaliation. As one planter frankly conceded, “[the 
guards] were Indonesians tasked to protect us from other Indonesians. What I'd 
call precarious safety.” 

Dutch authorities, aware their position was becoming untenable, disbanded 
the plantation guard and the Pao An Tui. Planters also wanted to rid themselves 
of unruly guard units because Tentara Nasional Indonesia units roaming the 
countryside were drawn to the weapons caches stored on the plantations. For 
its part, the incoming government of the federated Republic of United States of 
Indonesia (RUSI), soon to be transformed into the unitary Republic of Indone- 
sia, was equally reluctant to leave plantation laborers with reserves of weapons. 
Immediately after independence, the president of the RUSI duly declared the 
plantation guards dissolved.” Disbanding the Pao An Tui was a tougher proposi- 
tion. Where circumstances allowed, from the spring of 1948 onward the Dutch 
authorities negotiated local arrangements with Chinese communities and their 
PAT units. Elsewhere, PAT organizations endured, although they were increas- 
ingly marginalized as independence drew closer.°! 

Parallels might be drawn between the actions of the plantation guards as well 
as the increasing autonomy of the Pao An Tui militia on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, the rural counterinsurgent militias put in place by the French colo- 
nial administration from the start of the Algerian War in 1954-1955. In anticipa- 
tion of the implementation of martial law in the northern regions where FLN 
activity was severest, on 24 January 1955 the Algiers government announced the 
creation of rural police militias, the Groupes Mobiles de Police Rurale (GMPR). 
French-officered but recruited among the communities they were to oversee, 
GMPR units reported to the local prefect, whose responsibility it was to assign 
them to particular towns and settlements.” The underlying purpose here was 
two-fold: to free up army and gendarmerie units to chase down FLN fighters, 
and to provide the protection forces needed to convince village communities that 
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the Algerian rebellion would be contained. Additional static forces for policing 
rural settlements were also a prerequisite to Operation Sauterelle, a roundup of 
nationalist sympathizers accused of involvement in killings of local officials, set- 
tlers, and their livestock.® The original government decree creating the GMPR 
defined their core task in terms of restoring a “climate of confidence” in the coun- 
tryside. Although some GMPR units were motorized and therefore capable of 
mobile operations, their judicial powers were tightly limited.“ In theory, Alge- 
rians serving in the GMPR could only conduct house searches, make arrests, or 
take people into custody when gendarmes or members of the police judiciaire 
were present.® In practice, their agency was greater. GMPR members furnished 
vital intelligence about which houses to search and which suspects to detain, 
creating ample opportunity to shape police operations and to safeguard their 
interests. 

As with the plantation guards, doubts persisted within the colonial adminis- 
tration over the loyalties of individual units of the GMPR. General Gaston Par- 
lange, a former native affairs officer who directed army operations against the 
FLN in the Aurés during 1955, judged the new militia critical to French counter- 
insurgency. Together with Governor Jacques Soustelle, he lobbied hard for GMPR 
units to receive modern equipment, including heavy machine guns, mortars, and 
jeeps. Both men insisted that GMPR personnel be paid on time, highlighting 
official anxieties about their loyalty.” Revealingly, Parlange admitted that the 
rural population of eastern Constantine, the larger region in which the Aurès was 
situated, was “completely silent” about the estimated four hundred FLN fight- 
ers in their midst. The general identified various microlevel factors to explain 
the local population’s refusal to cooperate with the French authorities: chronic 
rural poverty, lack of basic administrative services, and sentimental attachment 
to anti-authority figures. Six months later, one of Parlange’s colleagues, Colo- 
nel Constans, a senior commander in eastern Constantine, turned this logic of 
microdynamic pressures on its head, insisting that the FLN, and not the colonial 
system, was the root of the problem. He advised the Algiers authorities of the 
opportunities presented by the unremitting cycle of insurgent demands on vil- 
lagers in his sector of operations: “Different sources confirm that the populations 
of the douars are tired of the exactions of fellaghas [slang form, for “peasant reb- 
els”] and are seeking our protection. [FLN-]forced exactions, demands for sup- 
plies, summary executions, punishments, etc. ruin peasant livelihoods and create 
a climate of fear. Every Muslim can be denounced as a government informer 
by an enemy and executed without any form of trial.”® For all that, Parlange’s 
primary solution was punitive: levying collective fines and coercing villagers into 
working with the GMPR.” 
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It was a hopeless task. Between 1955 and 1957 the quickening rhythm of attacks 
by the Armée de Libération Nationale (ALN) on villages and farmsteads suppos- 
edly under GMPR protection raised new questions about GMPR effectiveness”! 
ALN incursions were often timed to coincide with the absence of French officers 
or in the knowledge of where GMPR personnel would be at a particular time. 
ALN insurgents sometimes escaped after having seized the entire cache of GMPR 
small arms: the principal prize involved. The combat performance of particular 
GMPR units in several such encounters was judged so poor that more reliable 
formations, with a higher proportion of French personnel, were brought in to 
replace them.” GMPR units complained in turn that army sector commands 
either failed to provide force protection when insurgent attacks were threatened 
or, worse, fired on GMPR personnel mistaken for insurgents. Rural communities 
were left unconvinced that their security situation was improving.” 

The war’s local vicissitudes and mounting tensions in the GMPR-army rela- 
tionship became grimly apparent on the night of 20-21 April 1956. ALN fighters 
launched coordinated attacks on five villages in the eastern Algerian communes 
mixtes of Guergour and Lafayette, situated northwest of Sétif. All five villages had 
allegedly either come over to the French or sought army protection. A diversion- 
ary attack was launched against the GMPR post situated between them, leaving 
the surrounding population unprotected throughout the night. In the village of 
Ticsi, twenty inhabitants had their throats cut‚ and the homes of those accused of 
collaboration with the French authorities were burned. Two other villages in the 
same douar were destroyed by arson, their occupants having fled as news reached 
them of attacks nearby. Twenty-eight corpses were found in two villages in the 
neighboring douar of Ikadjadjen. Unconfirmed reports of civilian deaths in other 
settlements were lent credibility by the discovery of a further twenty-five bod- 
ies in the Beni Chebana douar, making this the largest ALN reprisal raid in the 
Constantine département since the massacres ordered in the Philippeville region 
by local FLN commander Youcef Zighoud on 20 August 1955. Significantly, even 
after these attacks were reported and reinforcements requested, the French sector 
command lacked sufficient forces to station any troops in the affected villages.” 

The loss of trust between army commanders, the prefectural authorities, and 
GMPR units under their authority deepened as factionalism and competition 
intensified among the insurgents fighting the French.” The infamous defection 
of self-styled general Mohammed Bellounis, commander of the Armée Natio- 
nale du Peuple Algérien, the largest insurgent force loyal to Messali Hadj’s Mou- 
vement National Algérien, antagonized numerous GMPR cadres.” Bellounis 
reportedly came over to the French in disgust at the FLN’s killing of scores of his 
fellow Kabyles in a July 1957 massacre near the settlement of Melouza, always a 
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contested interior borderland of the Algerian conflict. Local GMPR units were 
sidelined as a result, a poor reward, some said, for their longer-term loyalty to 
the colonial authorities next to Bellounis’s more recent change of heart. Anger 
within the GMPR boiled over after another high-level 1957 defection, that of 
Larbi Cherif, a prominent ALN commander in southern Algeria. Cherif, who 
spent over a decade in the French army before joining the FLN, was derided as an 
opportunist, a regional strongman whose harsh exactions from the local Muslim 
population continued regardless of his change of sides.” 

Whether Cherif was simply better at extracting local advantages than GMPR 
units, whose opportunities for gain were constrained by their working part- 
nerships with French security forces, is open to question. Whatever the case, 
during 1958 the nature and composition of this rural police militia changed 
fundamentally. An FLN propaganda campaign was by then under way, seeking 
to persuade young Algerians to join either the GMPR or its civil administrative 
partners in the Sections Administratives Spécialisés (SAS). This paradox was eas- 
ily explained. Once assigned to the GMPR or the SAS, these new recruits were 
expected to relay intelligence, to purloin supplies, and, most importantly, to steal 
weapons for use by the ALN.” Little wonder that the GMPR was excluded from 
French strategic planning as preparations began for General Maurice Challe’s 
major offensive against the ALN insurgency conducted in 1959. 

The GMPR’s brief history, as these examples suggest, was shaped by the inter- 
action between major shifts in the conduct of the Algerian war and the micro- 
dynamics of village politics and community interest. Drawn into the war as the 
conflict escalated in 1955-1956, the GMPR was, by late 1958, marginalized from 
French counterinsurgency plans.” The effectiveness of this rural militia was 
called into question as it became harder for serving GMPR personnel to navigate 
a path between protection of their local communities, outward loyalty to colonial 
authority, and, in some cases, a willingness to accommodate FLN/ALN demands. 
Ultimately, these local factors proved determinant. Although never wholly co- 
opted by the FLN, the GMPR was not the colonial security instrument that its 
French architects had hoped. 


Problems of Civilian Status and Targeting 


Issues that have surfaced repeatedly in this chapter—the ability or inability of 
colonial security forces to protect isolated settlements, the composition of the 
units assigned the task, and the shrinking space for neutralism as insurgen- 
cies intensified—crystallized in the ways in which civilian populations were 
targeted by competing combatants.®® This, perhaps the most important of the 
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microdynamics in decolonization conflicts, also presented the most visceral 
dilemma for those living in the interior borderlands we have studied thus far. 

To illustrate the point, we again focus at the microlevel on local communities, 
this time in Indonesia, French Vietnam, and Algeria. Their responses to the vio- 
lent decolonization unfolding around them mirrored the vulnerabilities of living 
along interior borderlands. Our first example is the Sundanese, an ethnic group 
consisting of between eight to ten million Indonesians concentrated in West Java. 
On 4 May 1947 in Bandung’s central square, the Partai Rakyat Pasundan (PRP), 
led by Suriakartalegawa, proclaimed the autonomous State of Pasundan, or Neg- 
ara Pasundan. The culmination of sustained Sundanese pressure, the establish- 
ment of the Pasundan State in West Java was cemented by the Malino Conference 
of July 1946, during which Lieutenant Governor-General Hubertus van Mook 
urged distinct polities to seek autonomy under the Federated Indonesian States.*! 

The PRP’s victory was hotly contested. Dutch authorities accused Suriakar- 
talegawa of corruption, and infighting made day-to-day governance difficult.” 
Worse still, the Pasundan’s creation outraged the Republic of Indonesia. Under 
the March 1947 Linggajati Agreement, the Dutch ceded de facto sovereignty over 
Java and Sumatra to the Republic. The latter saw an autonomous state in West 
Java as yet another Dutch betrayal.” Prospects for the Pasundan were further 
diminished by divisions among the Sundanese. Some reported to Dutch strong- 
holds to signify their support. Others, not wanting the ascription of Sundanese 
identity abruptly foisted upon them, accused Suriakartalegawa of fomenting dis- 
cord among Indonesians. 

In the short term, proclamation of the Pasundan State helped both the Dutch 
and those sympathetic to the Republic solve a problem that had plagued them 
since 1945: distinguishing friend from foe. Each wanted to deny civilian popula- 
tions the option of neutralism by compelling adherence to its respective side. For 
the Dutch, the Pasundan State functioned as a lever to draw in those Sundanese 
who sought protection from Republican demands. Conversely, for Sukarno’s 
Republic the sudden visibility of supporters of the Negara Pasundan afforded 
its troops civilian targets who were now condemned as collaborators.® This 
tension between Sundanese and Indonesian (Javanese) identities produced spe- 
cific forms of violence. Its distinguishing feature was the ascription of collective 
guilt to the Sundanese community, and most especially to those living along the 
expanding interior borderland of the frontiers between West and Central Java. 

Both inside West Java and beyond it, anti-Pasundan organizations sprang 
up. Sundanese village leaders were cajoled into signing standardized forms that 
signed over entire villages to the Republic at the stroke of a pen. The Indonesian 
National Army (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI) units forced villagers into pub- 
lic acts of repudiation, mocking portraits of Suriakartalegawa. Soon, Pasundan’s 
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information service had collated long lists of retaliatory acts, including arson and 
murder, against Sundanese who refused to comply with Republican demands. All 
took place as the direct result of this new polity, the Pasundan, and the interior 
borderland it created at the edge of Republican territory in Java.®® 

In sum, proclamation of the Negara Pasundan made waging war against the 
Dutch in West Java synonymous with ethnic violence against the Sundanese. 
In Republican eyes, the Pasundan had to be destroyed. The Dutch, meanwhile, 
used the creation of this autonomous state to force increasing numbers of Sun- 
danese to take their side. At the macro-level, too, the Pasundan’s leaders oscil- 
lated between Republican and Dutch forces, mirroring the divisions experienced 
among village communities.” But it was at the microlevel that the TNI won the 
battle for West Java over the course of 1949. 

Recalling our discussion of the Pao An Tui, one might ask whether there was 
much difference between Republican targeting of the Sundanese and the ethnic 
Chinese. In both cases the combination of lasting intercommunal frictions and 
locally specific microdynamics was crucial. Whereas ethnic Chinese had for a 
long period been cast as unreliable outsiders unsympathetic to the Indonesian 
national ideal, for the Sundanese such accusations were a direct outcome of the 
ways violent decolonization played out. They were placed outside the Indonesian 
Republican nation because of their presumed ideological choice to oppose it. 


FIGURE 3.2 In Padang, West Sumatra, an Indonesian villager is forced to tell 
those who have fled that it is safe to return to their homes and to not fear the 
Dutch presence. 1947. (Collection Netherlands Institute of Military History) 
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Phrased differently, by 1947 the required level of performance of loyalty to either 
the Republic or the Dutch increased, as did the penalties for making the wrong 
choice. Neutrality became unsustainable, making “civilian status” meaningless. 

Similar dynamics of shrinking civilian spaces can be observed in French Viet- 
nam and French Algeria, one at the end of a decolonization conflict, the other 
at a decisive moment of escalation. On 15 May 1954 dignitaries in the North 
Vietnamese urban center of Phúc Yên, in the Red River delta fifty kilometers 
upstream from Hanoi, submitted a petition to the commander of the local French 
colonial garrison. Phúc Yén’s petitioners made a simple plea. They wanted an 
hour’s extension, from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., before the nightly military curfew was 
imposed. Three days later, the French sector commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Pierre Huot, responded with a polite non. It was precisely because of the army’s 
nighttime patrols that life in Phúc Yén remained so calm. Vietminh insurgents 
were active nearby, and experience proved that attacks were usually launched 
under the cover of darkness. Far better for Phúc Yén’s townsfolk to put up with 
continuing curfew restrictions than risk more numerous Vietminh incursions.® 
Apparently mundane, this workaday exchange between civilian petitioners and 
their counterinsurgent “protectors” is actually peculiar. 

Why? Because ten days earlier, 435 kilometers due west of Phúc Yén’s emptied 
streets, the People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN) had won a signal victory at the 
Dien Bien Phu fortress complex. News of Dien Bien Phu’s fall had an electrifying 
effect locally and globally. In a peace conference then in session at Geneva, the 
pace of international negotiations for a definitive French withdrawal from Viet- 
nam quickened.* Meanwhile, at the heart of Huot’s patrol sector, in the towns 
and settlements outlying Hanoi, desertions from local “home guard”—type units 
surged from a trickle to a flood.” These colonial reverses were not unforeseen. 
Conscious that the prospect of victory in the war in Indochina was slipping 
from their grasp, in October 1953 French commanders in Saigon established a 
grandly named “War Committee”—in reality, less a strategic policy forum than 
an improvised solution typical of a bureaucracy no longer fit for the purpose.” 
This macro-level initiative was, at least in part, a response to microlevel prob- 
lems. The war’s enormous financial costs—more than 70 percent of which were 
met by the US Treasury—had stifled French schemes for inward investment or 
the reconstruction of local administrative services of the type commonly tied 
to counterinsurgency efforts. The former “Associated States” of Cambodia and 
Laos were by then edging toward self-government.” Larger tracts of northern 
Vietnam were slipping into Vietminh hands, with refugees streaming southward 
in anticipation of a Communist victory.” Operationalizing French military plans 
in these circumstances was impossible politically or practically. At all levels, the 
Indochina War’s dynamics were clearly working against France. 
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Yet, at the microlevel, throughout these turbulent months the inhabitants of 
PhúcYên stuck by their curfew. Or did they? Huot’s sanguine remarks in May 1954, 
patiently advising the disappointed petitioners to be indoors by 9:30 p.m., 
masked the fact that the town’s fringes were already infested with Vietminh 
fighters. Strict curfew restrictions in the town center were essential to free up 
troops for more intensive patrolling of Phúc Yén’s unruly outer districts. In 
short, the town was not some aberrant oasis of calm, but a microcosm of the 
war. Its internecine conflicts—between affluent center and impoverished edges, 
between the committed and the noncommittal, between Communist and 
non-Communist—were starkly apparent to the French commanders on the 
ground.” As in Indonesia, taking sides could no longer be avoided. 

Two years after the Indochina War’s endgame, in spring 1956 French armed 
forces were immersed in an even bigger conflict, this time in Algeria. Again, the 
paradoxical combination of harsh realism and dislocated unreality is striking in 
the welter of day-to-day military correspondence.” Analysts at the army’s mili- 
tary intelligence bureau in Paris sifted through incoming weekly reports on the 
incidence of ALN killings, the progress of army security sweeps, and consequent 
changes in local Algerian opinion. Administrative difficulties within each and 
every sector command were meticulously described. Summarizing the reportage 
received in the final week of March 1956, the bureau chief, a Colonel Dalstein, was 
cautiously upbeat.” His timing was significant. This was the first full reporting 
period after Guy Mollet’s Socialist-led government enacted its infamous Special 
Powers legislation in Algeria.” Martial law was extended in juridical and geograph- 
ical reach. And French national service personnel were for the first time assigned 
to begin a massive expansion of the army’s presence throughout the territory.” 

These measures, a huge about-turn for a newly elected French government 
that had promised a negotiated end to the Algerian war, were preemptive.” High- 
grade intelligence indicated that the ALN’s recent intensification of attacks pre- 
figured a general offensive in which the insurgents would try to seize control of 
a major Algerian town from which to proclaim a “free Algerian government.” 
The threat of an attempted urban occupation, the French intelligence now indi- 
cated, was overblown. There was, as yet, no genuinely nationwide rebellion, no 
“general terrorist uprising” in Dalstein’s more loaded words. Nevertheless, the 
intensity of ALN violence was steadily increasing in the regions of the Algerian 
interior worst affected by rebel exactions. Public servants faced mounting threats. 
The buildings they worked in— police stations, government offices, schools, and 
the like—were being systematically destroyed. Weekly markets, another favored 
target, were forced to close, bringing rural commerce to a virtual standstill. The 
fabric of French administrative and economic control was being systematically 


torn away.!° 
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Two months later, in May 1956, with emergency restrictions and accom- 
panying French reinforcement in full swing, Dalstein mulled over the latest 
incoming military intelligence with greater confidence. The arrival of French 
conscript reinforcements had enabled the army’s frontline units to mount 
search-and-destroy operations against even the most intractable rebel bands. 
ALN losses looked unsustainable. Most importantly, Algerian inhabitants caught 
in the crossfire understood that the balance of the war was shifting France’s way. 
Dalstein dwelt on encouraging indications from two regions in particular. In 
and around the eastern market town of Guelma, epicenter of an earlier Algerian 
uprising in May 1945, local people were asking French garrison units to protect 
their homes and farmland. Meanwhile, south of Algiers in the Soummam Valley, 
another region of persistent rebel activity, villagers were forming self-defense 
units to resist ALN incursions. Week after week, these units demonstrated their 
willingness to fight off ALN insurgents.’ Or so it seemed. 

Eight weeks after Dalstein filed his report, ALN commanders and FLN party 
leaders would gather in that same Soummam Valley. Far from facing eviction by 
army pursuers or worrying about loyalist vigilantes, the rebellion’s senior lead- 
ership debated the next stage of the Algerian war. The Soummam conference 
attendees eventually decided to sustain the rural insurgency while at the same 
time opening a new phase of urban guerrilla warfare and investing greater effort 
in the conflict’s internationalization.'” 

What do this final section’s three cases from Indonesia, Vietnam, and Alge- 
ria tell us about the civilianization of decolonization conflicts? Certain aspects 
might seem familiar. Of these, perhaps three stand out. First, both Indochina and 
Algeria were asymmetric conflicts in which the occupier’s military preponder- 
ance and other technological advantages proved insufficient to prevent defeat. 
In Indonesia, though, the situation was more complex, the asymmetries less 
obvious, and certainly not consistently working in favor of one side or the other. 
Second, across each of the three cases, varied methods of war fighting and popu- 
lation control apparently did little—or not enough—to prevent colonial admin- 
istrative control from ebbing away. Neither fixed defense of key strategic redoubts 
(as practiced in North Vietnam) nor the military saturation of territory and 
aggressive mobile warfare (as practiced in Algeria) changed the course of con- 
flicts in which the hostility of civilian populations intensified over time. French 
security forces tried unsuccessfully to combine what David Kilcullen, in the con- 
text of Indonesian counterinsurgency actions in 1950s East Timor, has termed 
“counter-force” and “counter-value” strategies.!° The former used blunt mili- 
tary violence—napalm bombing and free-fire tactics—in an effort to overwhelm 
insurgents. The latter combined political promises with social welfare initiatives, 
plus an intensive concentration on the domestic economy of the household, in 
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an effort to weaken popular support for independence movements.!™ Applying 
both strategies, whether sequentially or in combination, proved fruitless in Alge- 
ria. For all that, specialist commanders, whether in the elite French army units 
integral to “counter-force” or the psychological warfare bureaus supportive of 
“counter-value,” rejected any change of course.'°> 

A third facet of these French conflicts, and one intimately connected to the 
preceding point, was the reliance on bureaucratized counterinsurgency, on data 
collection and statistical analysis of “kill rates” and other supposed indicators of 
security force advance.! This flattered to deceive. Its rationale, that human geo- 
graphies could be understood and, with that, controlled, was visible in British- 
occupied Malaysia and Dutch-occupied Indonesia. British officials busied 
themselves applying statistical analyses on “Surrendered Enemy Personnel” to 
understand what made them tick. To the south, Dutch general Spoor kept tallies 
of incidents while divvying up the countryside into “rayons” he felt the security 
forces should be able to control.’ By the time Spoor had conceived of this idea, 
the Republican grip on the countryside already precluded its implementation.’ 

In Algeria, by mid-1956 ALN commanders were facing dreadful attrition and 
struggled to keep large bands of fighters in the field. The insurgency’s complex- 
ion altered in response. Greater strategic onus would be placed on bringing the 
war from the countryside to Algeria’s northern cities. And, post-Soummam, the 
FLN-ALN would refine their methods of social control, from collecting funds 
and recruiting informants to enforcing boycotts and punishing “traitors” to the 
national cause. Security force reportage offered little insight into any of this, 
missing the decisive shifts in local politics. Indeed, the army’s focus on wearing 
down the ALN masked the longer-term microdynamics of wars in which civil- 
ian populations were compelled to make life-or-death choices in conditions of 
heightened insecurity. 


This chapter has connected local experiences of insecurity with more familiar 
narratives of conflict between security forces and their opponents—or macro- 
histories of decolonization. The argument is that the violence adopted by insur- 
gents and counterinsurgents is contingent on the options available to them. The 
forms this violence took might appear excessive, insofar as exemplary, highly 
performative killings and lesser forms of bodily violence predominated. But the 
violence itself was conditioned by endogenous factors that, we suggest, are better 
comprehended in terms of available options. In this sense, the supposed extreme 
nature of violence we have considered can be understood as a series of logical, 
if troubling, choices. These options might be spatial, conditioned by geography, 
remoteness, and the logistics of communications and supply. They might be 
technological, a matter of available weaponry and other instruments of violence. 
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Most often, we suggest, they were political: a reflection of the level of restrictions 
imposed on freedom of movement, of association and therefore of organization. 
To test these propositions, we have analyzed cases relating to three topics: local 
grievances and degrees of asymmetry; violence workers and paramilitaries; and, 
lastly, problems of civilian status and targeting. 

Our findings confirm that some common assumptions should be rethought. 
One is that colonial conflicts were highly asymmetric, the greater resources of 
colonial security forces compelling insurgents to focus on strategies of popula- 
tion control. We suggest that this is too reductive a view. For one thing, there was 
enormous variation in forms and levels of violence between areas that were more 
or less politically secure. In other words, even where incumbent forces (or their 
opponents) had “solved” the asymmetry puzzle and imposed seemingly uncon- 
tested control, rural communities were not safe from incursion and its violent 
consequences. For another, supposedly fixed categories demarcating those who 
supported or opposed the warring parties were in fact malleable and, for the most 
part, locally determined. Our first chapter section illustrated this point. It seems 
clear, for instance, that in 1947 the French government never grasped the political 
economy of the Madagascar revolt and the microdynamics of rural impover- 
ishment that drove communities to violence. Determined to justify a repressive 
military response, ministers and colonial administrators, as well as army com- 
manders in situ, instead misrepresented the revolt as an entirely macro-process, 
a nationalist uprising coordinated by a single political movement, the MDRM. 
In the geographically compact space of peninsular Malaya, by contrast, British 
security forces and their Malay auxiliaries gradually imposed tighter political 
control through the coercive containment of a rural ethnic minority population 
within the closely monitored confines of the “New Villages.” 

In the more diffuse interior borderlands of the Algerian highlands and the 
Indonesian archipelago the work of counterinsurgency proved much harder. 
Even after several years of decolonization war in both countries, loyalties among 
the civilian majority were primarily conditioned by their lived experience of local 
violence and not by the “national” history of competing ideological visions for 
a colonial or post-independence future. It was in this context that our second 
chapter section examined distinctions between violence workers and violence 
entrepreneurs, disaggregating between those enacting violence and those direct- 
ing it. Local enforcers’ actions shed light on those interior borderlands, places 
where state control was fitful and was only one of several endogenous factors 
shaping the actions of those caught up in decolonization violence. In this context, 
our examples of paramilitary units called on to do violence work—plantation 
guards in Indonesia and police militia in rural Algeria—might be construed as 
“victims” of the colonial system insofar as they were coerced into supporting it.’” 
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Depicted as “loyalist” collaborators, these violence workers were anything but. 
Their ambiguous position and the alliance-making strategies it demanded reveal 
something deeper about the interior borderlands that such groups policed.!1° If 
sustaining the colonial system was dependent on the very communities it sought 
to restructure and control, then the proposition that decolonization conflicts 
were, at least in part, civil wars seems especially persuasive.'!! Viewed from above, 
the use of local proxies is a persistent, even defining feature of counterinsurgency 
strategy. Viewed from below, it looks much different: in part, the displacement of 
violence work onto local community members; in part, a means for those same 
community members to enhance their access to material resources, to social cap- 
ital, and to biopolitical power.'” 

Violence work, then, presented agonizing life-and-death choices. Significantly, 
despite the efforts made in Indonesia and Algeria to professionalize the planta- 
tion guards and the GMPR respectively, neither militia proved either willing or 
capable of protecting its interior borderlands against insurgent forces. Members 
of the Pao An Tui, by contrast, were active community protectors with greater 
autonomy to exploit their role as an autonomous militia. Their willingness to do 
so lent the entrepreneurial dimension to their violence work, but also precluded 
compromise with encroaching Republican forces. 

The issue of civilian exposure to violence discussed in our final chapter sec- 
tion made clear that insecurity persisted, despite the security force preoccupation 
with securitization, with martial law, curfews, punitive restrictions, and other 
facets of so-called “lawfare.” Community members still faced the threat or actu- 
ality of violence, whether for defying restrictions or, alternatively, for obeying 
them.' Many adapted as best they could, performing multiple identities in an 
effort to achieve greater security. Public behavior and even intimate private lives 
mirrored these shifts. Sometimes that required outward compliance with author- 
ity, at others, a readiness to support anticolonial movements, or, depending on 
circumstances, both. These variations, particularly in the interior borderlands 
on which we have concentrated, underline the importance of a microdynamics 
approach if one is to grasp who used violence, who suffered it, and why. Con- 
tested decolonization, as a consequence, was experienced as something closer 
to civil war for many of the rural and urban communities among which it was 
fought. 
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in Indochina and the Indonesian Archipelago, 
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Both Indonesia and Vietnam suffered tremendously during the Second World 
War. That suffering compounded decades—centuries in some places in 
Indonesia—of exploitation, humiliation, and torment under colonial rule. Soon 
after Japan formally surrendered to the Allies on 15 August 1945, new cycles of 
violence engulfed both Indonesia and Indochina. Internecine at first, the vio- 
lence increased as the French and Dutch undertook efforts to recolonize what 
they still considered theirs. Consistent with past practice, both colonial powers 
manipulated and exploited existing cleavages among the indigenous population 
and created new ones to meet their ends. The tendency of their armed forces to 
resort frequently to acts of extreme violence, and their rationale for these acts, are 
focal points of this comparative study. 

Interestingly, few works have compared the experiences of Indonesia and 
Vietnam in the immediate postwar period.’ Analyzing those experiences in tan- 
dem, Stein Tønnesson has argued that the power vacuum that followed Japan’s 
surrender allowed revolutionary regimes to seize power in both Java and Hanoi. 
As neither Paris nor The Hague was prepared to part ways with its Southeast 
Asian colony, conflict ensued.’ This study builds on Tonnesson’s work. It assesses 
comparatively the causes, nature, and direction of the violence perpetrated by all 
sides following the new revolutionary authorities’ declaration of independence 
in Indonesia and Vietnam. The comparative analysis allows us to better grasp the 
violent dynamics in both countries in the period 1945-1947. This chapter first 
attempts to explain local outbursts of violence against certain segments of the 
indigenous population by local forces in each country right after their respective 
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declarations. Who was primarily responsible for that violence in each case and 
to what extent was it embedded in and informed by former colonial structures 
and the recent Japanese occupation? Subsequently, we turn to the diverging 
effects of the intervention by the British military forces, who occupied parts of 
both countries as agreed by the Allies during the Potsdam Conference (17 July—2 
August 1945). Did their presence after September 1945 attenuate or exacerbate 
the violence? Ultimately and most importantly, we assess how the violence in 
both Indonesia and Vietnam reached new, “extreme” heights following the return 
en force of the French and Dutch. 

This chapter demonstrates that virtual statelessness in Indonesia and a much 
better organized, but still weak communist state in Vietnam produced bloody 
contestations for power in which extreme violence against noncombatants 
became a tactical means, used by all sides, for achieving strategic objectives. It 
also shows that while some of the parallels between the two cases are striking, 
the process in each state was unique, owing to different styles of revolutionary 
governance, diverging international contexts, and different colonial potentials. 


The Japanese Occupation and Its Aftermath 


Japanese rule impacted Indonesia and Vietnam in profound and meaningful 
ways. It proved not only oppressive and violent in the extreme, but also pro- 
duced famine that claimed the lives of millions in each nation. At the same time, 
the occupation variously enabled, emboldened, and strengthened indigenous 
nationalists. In addition to halting Western colonial control—in March 1942 
in Indonesia and March 1945 in Vietnam—Japan created conditions conducive 
to assertions of limited self-governance and partial autonomy. The latter gave 
Indonesians and Vietnamese an unshakable aspiration to independence and 
sovereignty. The occupation also caused the balance of power in Indochina and 
Indonesia to change dramatically after the Second World War. The Japanese occu- 
pation of Indonesia resulted in years of detention under abominable circum- 
stances for forty-two thousand military personnel of the Royal Netherlands East 
Indies Army (KNIL), as well as one hundred thousand Dutch civilians, including 
an increasing section of the Eurasian community in the course of the war. 
Asians tended to welcome the Japanese as liberators. Soon, however, it became 
obvious the Japanese were not inclined to facilitate the national movement or 
independence. On Java, Japanese military leaders initially bet on the Indonesian 
urban middle classes to win popular support following the overthrow of Dutch 
rule. This policy failed because urban leaders were unable to reach the rural 
masses.” In 1944-1945, when the military situation of the Japanese was seriously 
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weakened, a mass mobilization of youth, labor, and resources was implemented 
in Java through the indigenous Javanese administrative elite. In total, almost two 
million young men were mobilized and received military training. Notions of 
discipline, sacrifice, and an anti-Western fighting spirit became important ele- 
ments of their mental and physical outlook and increased their willingness to 
fight. As indigenous administrative elites thus played a crucial mediating role, 
nationalist leaders joined Japanese propaganda efforts to mobilize the labor 
force. The Japanese increased forced rice deliveries, sometimes up to 70 percent 
of the harvest. The forced rice deliveries were badly managed but enriched local 
administrators and Chinese middlemen.* In total, ten million men were put to 
work as romusha (“volunteers”) under appalling labor conditions. Malnutrition, 
exhaustion, and illness were widespread; thousands died. Aggravated by bad 
harvests and the breakdown of the transportation system, famines caused the 
death of approximately 2.5 million people in Java.” Social dislocation, economic 
hardship, and deep resentment toward corrupt administrative elites and Chinese 
middlemen became an explosive mixture in the hands of mobilized militias. 

For years the Japanese in Indochina worked alongside the pro-Vichy French 
colonial authorities and ignored Vietnamese aspirations to independence. Des- 
perate to muster more support locally as they faced mounting challenges in 
the Pacific War, the Japanese overthrew the French colonial government on 9 
March 1945. In a coup de force that day, they disarmed French military and police 
forces, incarcerated upper-echelon civilian and military leaders, and confined 
to their barracks rank-and-file colonial troops of European descent. In approxi- 
mately two days, the Japanese fulfilled the greatest aspiration of indigenous sov- 
ereigntists, realized three years earlier in Indonesia: suppression of the European 
colonial system. That same month, as they created the Investigative Commit- 
tee for Indonesian Independence in the archipelago, the Japanese authorized 
the Vietnamese to form their own ostensibly autonomous government under 
Emperor Bao Dai to govern the presumably sovereign Empire of Vietnam. As it 
turned out, the new government was nothing more than a puppet regime loyal to 
the Japanese, who dictated its foreign policy and remained in charge of internal 
security. When a severe famine hit Tonkin and parts of Annam, Bao Dai’s gov- 
ernment was unable to react or even persuade the Japanese to help. The famine 
claimed nearly two million Vietnamese lives and generated an upswell of anger 
toward the Japanese and their local collaborators.° 

Following Japan’s surrender on 15 August, a power vacuum ensued in both 
Indonesia and Vietnam. All major actors on Java were taken by surprise; nation- 
alist leaders were not prepared to take control. Instead, the initiative was taken 
by young radical and impatient revolutionary militants (pemuda) who distrusted 
senior nationalist leaders like Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta because of their 
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close cooperation with the Japanese. The pemuda actually pressured Sukarno 
and Hatta to proclaim the independence of the Republic of Indonesia on 17 
August 1945. The Republican leadership appointed throughout the archipelago 
local National Committees (KNI) consisting of moderate nationalists and expe- 
rienced local administrators, and created formal Security Forces (BKR). As it 
turned out, most of the committees had little authority, while the emerging Secu- 
rity Forces were unable to prevent outbursts of violence. 

Meanwhile in Vietnam, the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) under Ho 
Chi Minh launched its bid for power the moment Japan surrendered to the Allies. 
It instigated the “August Revolution,’ an effort to rouse the masses and secure 
complete control of state institutions. On 24 August, the ICP and the military 
united front it had set up in 1941, the Vietminh (abbreviated from Viet Nam Doc 
lap Dong minh, or League for the Independence of Vietnam), compelled Bao Dai 
to abdicate. The revolution culminated on 2 September 1945, when Ho Chi Minh 
proclaimed the independence of Vietnam and the founding of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRVN). Ho claimed the new government represented all 
major political currents in Vietnam. In reality, committed communists held most 
cabinet positions. That was not lost on noncommunist nationalists and the Allies. 


The Revolution Turns Violent 


No sooner had independence been declared in Vietnam and Indonesia than vio- 
lence ensued. That violence was at first largely internecine and fratricidal. Within 
days after Sukarno declared Indonesia’s independence, young militant revolu- 
tionaries formed local militias, or badan perdjuangan (fighting units), in many 
cities and smaller towns in Java. Most of these groups were autonomous and 
operated beyond the control of the Republican leadership. These groups were a 
new phenomenon, with membership consisting largely of young men who had 
been members of Japanese militias. They were driven by a new revolutionary 
spirit (although existing criminal gangs also started to operate under the banner 
of the revolution). Most badan perdjuangan distrusted institutionalized authori- 
ties and clustered around charismatic, fatherlike leaders. Their drive for political 
independence was closely linked to a desire for individual freedom. Their role 
models were a mix of traditional Javanese strongmen (jago), Japanese samurai, 
and the cowboys (koboi) from American western movies. Living dangerously was 
a core feature of their outlook, and “blood” a key word in their vocabulary. Taken 
together these militias embodied a new revolutionary vitality characterized by 
impatience and action, best summarized in the famous phrase by the poet Chairil 
Anwar: “I want to live another thousand years.” The militias took possession of 
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public spaces, controlled neighborhoods, and considered a free ride in public 
transport as their natural right.’ 

The violent operations initiated by these militias showed a similar pattern 
in the cities Jakarta, Bandung, Semarang, and Surabaya. They first clashed with 
Eurasian youths from within the part of the Eurasian community that had not 
been interned in Japanese camps and had felt humiliated by nationalist Indo- 
nesian youngsters. Soon after the Japanese surrendered, these Eurasians formed 
groups that took to the streets and celebrated in provocative ways the antici- 
pated restoration of the former colonial order. They were often joined by small 
sections of colonial soldiers just returned from Japanese POW camps in Siam. 
This led to skirmishes and gang-like violence. The first colonial administrators of 
the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) arriving in the wake of the 
British troops in late September exacerbated existing tensions. These uniformed 
NICA officers were accompanied by a small contingent of metropolitan Dutch 
troops, who were soon strengthened by newly formed military units made up 
of additional released prisoners of war. These European, Eurasian, Moluccan, 
and Menadonese troops would form the nucleus of the reemerging Royal Neth- 
erlands East Indies Army.® Partly in response to these developments, pemuda 
militias started to kidnap, murder, and mutilate Eurasians and Europeans, and 
intimidated their indigenous servants, warning them to stay away. They insisted 
that shopkeepers bar European customers. The militias also attacked Indonesians 
they suspected of cooperating with the NICA. Europeans and Eurasians later 
labeled this bloody period in late 1945 and early 1946 the bersiap, a term derived 
from the prewar Boy Scout call “be prepared” used by young nationalists as a 
battle cry.’ 

From the start, the nature of this violence was deeply embedded in the former 
colonial order structured by racial differences. By deliberately attacking Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, as well as Chinese accused of collaborating with both the 
Dutch and Japanese for material gain, the militias sent a clear message that there 
was no place for these populations in an independent Indonesia. While Moluc- 
can and Menadonese elite colonial soldiers were driven mainly by a growing fear 
of losing their privileges in a postcolonial order, Eurasian gangs also wanted to 
defend their precarious racial superiority vis-a-vis the “native” revolutionaries. 
The Chinese, for their part, realized that they were no longer embedded in a 
colonial structure which had offered them economic privileges and protection. 

The level of violence increased as the reemerging colonial forces in cities like 
Jakarta and Surabaya started to assert their authority beyond the control of the 
British occupation forces. Like the actions of Eurasian youth gangs, their intimi- 
dating displays of violence, which were reminiscent of the colonial past, further 
provoked violent pemuda responses. Pemuda in turn managed to obtain large 
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quantities of Japanese weapons, which also heightened the level of violence. An 
American liaison officer to the British forces complained about “roving patrols 
of trigger-happy Ambonese [Moluccan] and Dutch soldiers” driving around 
Batavia in open trucks shooting at anything suspicious, abducting, and tortur- 
ing. Units of often-vengeful ex-prisoners of war made many Indonesian victims. 
They even attempted to kill moderate Indonesian prime minister Sutan Sjahrir 
and his foreign secretary, Mohammed Roem. The British authorities decided to 
disarm some of these units because of their undisciplined behavior. They also 
barred what were feared to be poorly trained and undisciplined Dutch troops 
from deploying on Java and Sumatra for several months. This concerned both 
units of former POWs and battalions of the metropolitan army. '° 

While large parts of Java thus fell into lawlessness and chaos, Ho Chi Minh’s 
new regime endeavored to avoid a similar plunge into anarchy in Vietnam. Pro- 
claiming independence had been easy; consolidating the authority of the new 
government proved far more challenging. Though it claimed jurisdiction over 
all of Vietnam, the DRVN struggled to assert its authority in the southern half 
of the country. There were two reasons for this. First, the communist footprint 
there remained very light, even after Ho proclaimed independence. Second, and 
perhaps most important, a number of noncommunist nationalist factions, abun- 
dant in southern Vietnam, actively resisted the new government because they 
saw it for what it was, an ICP front. In northern Vietnam, the DRVN’s staunchest 
opponents were members of the Nationalist Party of Vietnam (Viet Nam Quoc 
dan Dang, or VNQDD), modeled after the Chinese Guomindang (GMD). That 
party had had successfully reconstituted itself and developed a respectable fol- 
lowing since its decimation by the French in the early 1930s.'! Based in Yunnan, 
China, during the Second World War, it enjoyed close ties to, as well as support 
from, Chiang Kai-shek’s government. The Vietnamese Revolutionary League 
(Viet Nam Cach menh Dong minh Hoi, or Viet Cach), a loose coalition of politi- 
cal organizations and united fronts formed in 1942 and formally allied with the 
GMD, also opposed the DRVN, as did the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, both fiercely 
independent religious sects with their own militias based in the deep South.” 

Limiting the influence and activities of these and other opponents while pre- 
paring for the possible return of the French was the strategic priority of Ho’s 
government after 2 September 1945. Following lengthy deliberations, Ho and 
other ICP leaders resolved to liquidate leaders of “reactionary” organizations 
and movements and other “traitors” (Viet gian). They sanctioned the formation 
of specialized counterrevolutionary units, or “killers’ committees” as the French 
labeled them, to that end. At first, the units targeted mostly former ranking offi- 
cials in the Nguyen court and the Bao Dai government, Trotskyists, members of 
the Viet Cach, and leaders of religious factions snubbing the DRVN.* Pro-French 
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scholar and former imperial minister of education Pham Quynh, pro-Japanese 
civil servant Ngo Dinh Khoi (future Republic of Vietnam president Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s older brother), and Khoi’s son Ngo Dinh Huan were among the first vic- 
tims of post-independence communist violence. Trotskyite leader Ta Thu Thau 
met his demise in Quang Ngai shortly after. “He was a patriot and we mourn 
him,” Ho allegedly affirmed later, “but all those who don’t follow the course 
I chart will be broken.”’* Communist agents murdered moderate political figure 
Bui Quang Chieu on 29 September. 

For effect, some ICP/DRVN executions were public. Following an anticom- 
munist demonstration organized in early September by the Hoa Hao, DRVN 
“policemen” tracked down and arrested the organizers, plus thousands of adher- 
ents. A month later, the regime executed publicly four Hoa Hao leaders at a 
soccer stadium. The same fate awaited the sect’s founder and spiritual guide, 
Huynh Phu So, but he escaped (he was captured and executed two years later). 
The ICP dispatched in the name of the DRVN several thousand “enemies” in 
September 1945 alone." Public terror effectively became a normal part of the Viet- 
namese communist struggle against domestic rivals.'° ICP-sponsored extreme 
violence against these and other noncombatants did little to improve the DRVN’s 
prospects. On the contrary, it undermined its legitimacy domestically and abroad 
and prompted calls for the resumption of French colonial control from both 
Europeans in Vietnam and Vietnamese themselves. Within weeks after its cre- 
ation, the DRVN was a state in name only as civil war ensued.” 


The British Factor 


The British occupations of Indonesia and Indochina had been envisaged along 
more or less similar lines, but they evolved in a very different ways. British-Indian 
units landed on Java and Sumatra with the assignment to evacuate and secure 
all European civilian internees and Allied POWs and supervise the repatriation 
of over 250,000 Japanese troops, 73,000 of whom were stationed on Java. In the 
end, they needed three divisions (amounting to 65,000 men in February 1946) to 
fulfill this mission. The British acted as temporary Western caretakers with a lim- 
ited assignment. Given the clear signs of a massive nationalist movement oppos- 
ing the return of Dutch rule and the limited means they had at their disposal, 
the British decided to seize only the “key areas” of Jakarta-Bandung, Semarang, 
Surabaya, and Medan on Sumatra. Upon his arrival in Jakarta on 29 September, 
British force commander Lieutenant General Philip Christison announced that 
he had no intention to occupy the rest of Java and Sumatra. He added that he 
hoped for negotiations to start between the Dutch and Indonesians and that he 
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expected the Japanese as well as the Indonesian authorities to maintain peace 
and order. This de facto recognition of the new Indonesian Republic gave local 
revolutionaries a boost and infuriated the Dutch. 

The institutional weakness of the Republic, the retreat of the Japanese, the 
absence of the Dutch, and the late arrival and reluctant presence of the British 
initiated a period of statelessness in much of Java and Sumatra, which would last 
until April/May 1946, when Dutch troops started to arrive. This enabled young 
militant leaders to initiate violent local revolutions beyond the control of the 
Republican leadership in Jakarta and the British forces, as related earlier. After 
the arrival of the British, the Japanese started to retreat to their barracks. In early 
October, Japanese army leaders in Surabaya handed over almost all their mili- 
tary equipment to the pemuda. In Bandung and Semarang, however, Japanese 
troops followed British orders to maintain “peace and order,’ which led to vio- 
lent confrontations with pemuda militias. Japanese violence in one place inspired 
pemuda in others to take revenge, claiming hundreds of lives on both sides. 
Later, this pattern of escalation was repeated when British troops clashed with 
pemuda militias. Observing the heated atmosphere in Java, President Sukarno 
warned British commander Christison on 9 October: “When mob psychology 
replaces ideological arguments, who is going to guarantee the safety of Dutch 
and Eurasian noncombatants?”!* He was right. Over the next few days, dozens 
of Eurasians were killed in Depok, just south of Jakarta. British troops arrived 
just in time to prevent a bigger massacre. Republican leaders were anxious to 
contain the local violence, which seriously damaged their international reputa- 
tion. Although they failed to prevent outbreaks of violence, they did succeed in 
organizing a mass detention of forty-six thousand Eurasians, primarily men and 
boys, in the second part of October, thus preventing more bloodshed.” 

Two weeks before Christison’s arrival on Java, British forces under Major Gen- 
eral Douglas Gracey landed in Saigon to manage the repatriation of Japanese 
forces in Vietnam below the sixteenth parallel. The British contingent of eighteen 
hundred Indian and Gurkha troops would eventually grow to a force of more 
than sixteen thousand. Two days after the arrival of the first British troops, a 
detachment of the French 5th RIC (régiment d’infanterie coloniale) landed in 
Saigon. Gracey welcomed the detachment because he and his superiors believed 
the claim by French intelligence services that the Vietnamese were eager for the 
resumption of colonial control. Besides, Admiral Mountbatten, the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Southeast Asia, had promised the French that he would 
do his best to look after their interests in the region, and Gracey had no intention 
of letting him down.” 

Although his mandate was the same as Christison’s on Java, Gracey took a dif- 
ferent approach in practice. He refused to recognize the authority of the DRVN, 
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which he saw as a Japanese creation and puppet, and made no effort to arrange 
talks between Ho’s regime and the French after his arrival? Conversely, he rec- 
ognized the jurisdiction of and met regularly with the new local commissioner 
appointed by Paris, Jean Cédile. Gracey also released approximately five thou- 
sand French colonial troops of the Cochinchina-Cambodia Division previously 
interned by the Japanese, and proceeded to rearm as many of them as he could 
because he was desperate for reinforcements.” On Java and Sumatra, the British 
only started to allow Dutch reinforcements in from March 1946, after the Dutch- 
Indonesian negotiations with the Republic got under way. Essentially, Gracey 
fulfilled his mandate of repatriating Japanese troops while enabling the French 
to resume colonial control. Gracey’s refusal to engage Ho’s government and rec- 
ognize the authority of the DRVN dismayed ICP loyalists. For others, however, 
namely noncommunist nationalists, the British position vis-a-vis the DRVN was 
heartening. Chinese Nationalist general Lu Han, responsible for managing the 
repatriation of Japanese forces in Vietnam above the sixteenth parallel, not only 
adopted the same obstructionist stance as Gracey toward Ho and the DRVN; he 
actively supported their detractors, the VNQDD in particular, and leaned on Ho 
to welcome noncommunists into his government. GMD support for enemies of 
the DRVN compounded the problems faced by Ho’s government and amplified 
political cleavages among Vietnamese. 


France Returns to Vietnam 


By the time Ho declared Vietnamese independence, Charles de Gaulle, leader of 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic, had already started enacting 
his plan to recolonize Vietnam and the rest of Indochina.” De Gaulle appointed 
two loyal servants with staunch colonial attitudes to serve his aims: Admiral 
Thierry d’Argenlieu as high commissioner for French Indochina, and General 
Philippe Leclerc as supreme commander of French forces in the Far East (Corps 
expéditionnaire français en Extrême-Orient, CEFEO).# As Gracey’s actions indi- 
cated, the Allies were behind de Gaulle, including the United States. Franklin 
Roosevelt had been opposed to the resumption of both French and Dutch colo- 
nial rule, but Washington sang to a different tune by the time the Second World 
War ended. President Harry Truman fully approved the continuation of French 
sovereignty to ensure postwar regional stability. 

As Vietnam sank deeper into lawlessness, anarchy, and civil war, unknown per- 
petrators loosely affiliated with the ICP assassinated French residents in Saigon 
and elsewhere. That created “an almost hysterical fear of the Vietnamese,” as well 
as “an intense hatred and desire for revenge” among Europeans, who until then 
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had nervously and passively observed events.” Heeding the pleas for interven- 
tion from the local settler population, Paris kicked its recolonization campaign 
into high gear during the last week of September 1945. “We must demonstrate 
our might and our resolve to use it” to convince “indigenous public opinion 
that France has no intent to renounce either its obligations or its rights,” French 
military authorities noted. Displays of military strength were deemed essential 
in the countryside, since peasants were “gullible, easy to manipulate, and always 
ready to cower before those they judge to be mightiest.” Independence was not 
an option, because it was deemed that, for the time being, Vietnamese lacked the 
maturity to rule themselves.” Beyond these considerations, the use of force was 
vital “for the sake of our prestige,” French military authorities concluded.” 


FIGURE 4.1 Security forces in French service guard a bridge over the 
Saigon River during the early revolutionary period in Indochina, October 1945. 
(© Imperial War Museum [SE 5170]) 
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The 5th RIC and newly liberated, rearmed, and indignant colonial troops of 
the 11th RIC spurred into action on 23 September, staging a coup de force in Sai- 
gon. They took over administrative buildings and posts, effectively ousting the 
DRVN as presiding authority. Gracey, convinced that restoration of French rule 
was necessary to implement occupation tasks, did nothing to stop them.” By the 
official French account, the coup was really a “police action” sanctioned by Allied 
authorities.” Coming as it did shortly after savage retaliation against protesters 
and insurgents in Syria and Algeria in May, the 23 September coup in Saigon 
marked the third time in 1945 that France initiated a war of recolonization. As 
in Damascus and Sétif/Guelma, French colonial troops and settlers, finally freed 
from the fear and uncertainty that had plagued them for months, sought payback. 
They lashed out at the Vietnamese, by many accounts taking pleasure in mistreat- 
ing the most helpless among them.*! Armed European gangs ran “amok” in some 
neighborhoods, brutally beating innocent Vietnamese.” A mob even attacked a 
French woman supportive of Vietnamese independence, shaving off her hair as 
had been done after the liberation of France to females who had collaborated 
or cavorted with Germans.” This “outbreak of serious violence” perpetrated by 
“poorly-disciplined” Europeans was a harbinger of the systemic extreme violence 
against innocent civilians that was to come.** The French abided humiliation 
by the Germans during the Second World War; they could not, however, accept 
the same from Asians, and thus responded in kind the moment conditions per- 
mitted. “Primitively” detained in barracks after the 9 March coup, white colo- 
nial troops sought to erase their moral inferiority vis-à-vis counterparts newly 
arrived from France the moment they were released and rearmed.*° 

In the early morning hours of 25 September, armed bands of Vietnamese 
sneaked past Japanese guards and entered the tiny French enclave called Cité 
Hérault, located in a suburb of Saigon, and kidnapped dozens of Europeans.”® 
According to survivors’ testimonies, the captors thereafter subjected their victims 
to “incredible sadism,” “unspeakable tortures,” and “sickening cruelty.” Among 
the victims was an eight-month pregnant young woman who was allegedly 
“raped repeatedly, disemboweled (her fetus served as a football), and finished off 
in atrocious fashion.” In one particularly disturbing instance, “human sacrifices 
were consumed”? 

The incident riled Europeans against the Vietnamese. Even teachers and pro- 
fessors turned against the local population, threatening to go on strike if they 
were entrusted Vietnamese students.“ French military authorities resolved that a 
dramatic “display of force” was essential to “calm the Annamites.”*! The need to 
demonstrate resolve, on the one hand, and the desire to avenge compatriots killed 
in Vietnamese mob violence, on the other, encouraged French troops to show 
little mercy toward Vietnamese, including noncombatants, thereafter. Indeed, 
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massacres of innocent civilians, “disgraceful scenes of vengeance against helpless 
Annamites,” became defining features of the French recolonization effort long 
before the actual onset of the so-called Franco-Vietminh War in December 1946. 
Burning and confiscating personal property, beating and humiliating men, rap- 
ing women and girls, bombarding villages, and executing prisoners à l’improviste 
were among the more odious acts perpetrated regularly and frequently by French 
troops after September 1945.” 

On 5 October, reinforcements under General Leclerc arrived in Saigon. Within 
weeks, forces under his command grew to seventeen thousand. With a military 
force the size the Dutch could only dream of in this phase, Leclerc was able to 
reclaim all of Saigon and its periphery. The rapid pace of events heartened the 
general. In light of its “unfortunate experience” under DRVN authority, the Viet- 
namese population would surely understand that despite certain inconveniences 
French imperialism was “above all synonymous with order and peace.” Reports 
from Tonkin (northern Vietnam) that indigenous colonial troops were reinte- 
grating their units as civil servants resumed their duties and shopkeepers once 
again sold to French clients prompted French military intelligence to conclude 
that the mere rumor that France was still powerful in the South was enough to 
initiate this reversal in Tonkin. Once France demonstrated this same power in the 
North, “submission of the Tonkinese will become reality.“ 

D'Argenlieu arrived in Saigon on 30 October 1945 intent on promptly reas- 
serting French sovereignty over the rest of Indochina. Success in that endeavor 
hinged on “demonstrating force,” he believed.* Leclerc fully agree. “Everyone 
who knows Indochina agrees that the presence of well-trained and armed troops 
will cause a swift change of attitude among all hostile elements,” the CEFEO 
commander thought. “Everything in this Indochinese affair could be solved by 
French forces with adequate French means,” he noted.“® 

For both d’Argenlieu and Leclerc, diplomacy was not an option until France 
achieved a position of absolute strength—that is, until it militarily dominated 
the situation.” Negotiating before French forces had a chance to demonstrate 
their strength and determination, both men believed, was counterproductive to 
their strategy. Besides, d’Argenlieu and Leclerc considered the DRVN an illegiti- 
mate puppet regime beholden not to Japan, as Gracey thought, but to Moscow 
and the socialist camp.“ Even if France attempted negotiating with Ho’s govern- 
ment, it could not hope to reach any agreement because Ho and his comrades 
“have always been our enemies”# Creating a loyal indigenous government to 
rival Ho’s own, an idea floated by politicians in Paris, was equally unpalatable to 
d’Argenlieu and Leclerc because it would signal a lack of resolve and undermine 
if not derail entirely the recolonization project as they envisioned it.” “Nego- 
tiations with Yellows are a pure illusion,’ d’Argenlieu surmised.*! At the limit, 
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d’Argenlieu and Leclerc were prepared to consider the Philippine model of the 
Americans, consisting of a gradual transfer of power to indigenous authorities 
culminating in independence at the end of thirty years.” “The last absurdity 
would be to consider Indochina today as a country [pays] ripe for independence,” 
Leclerc explained.” French military authorities were so convinced of the impos- 
sibility of negotiations with Ho that they tried to assassinate him.” Luckily for 
d’Argenlieu and Leclerc, Gracey never stood in their way nor insist that France 
engage in talks with Ho and his government, unlike Christison, who demanded 
the Dutch do just that with Sukarno and Hatta. 

By the start of 1946 the French forces had successfully “pacified” much of 
southern Vietnam. There remained pockets of resistance, but the authority of 
Ho’s government, shaky to begin with, had for all intents and purposes been 
erased.” Thereafter, d’Argenlieu and Leclerc set their sight on northern Vietnam. 
The first obstacle they had to overcome was Chinese Nationalist forces occupy- 
ing Vietnam above the sixteenth parallel. Unlike the British, the Chinese were 
not amenable to the resumption of French colonial control. After lengthy nego- 
tiations, the two sides arrived at a solution. By the terms of a 28 February 1946 
agreement, Paris surrendered all concessions in China in exchange for the right 
to deploy its armies in northern Vietnam as China’s own withdrew. Despite some 
tensions, including one major altercation between French and Chinese Nation- 
alist forces in Haiphong, the two sides honored the agreement. That, plus a 
separate agreement on 6 March between Ho’s government and the French, 
negotiated under pressure from Chinese military authorities, paved the way for 
French forces to enter northern Vietnam. 

No sooner had the last of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops departed and Leclerc’s 
forces moved in in early spring 1946 than French troops displayed the same 
aggressiveness and brutality toward noncombatants in northern Vietnam as they 
had in the South. As they took position in and around Hanoi, French troops 
ransacked the homes of and savagely beat Vietnamese known to harbor pro- 
independence sentiments. This was not a case of soldiers gone rogue. To the 
contrary, such behavior was entirely consistent with orders issued by military 
authorities in Indochina. Military Directive No. 1, dated 6 April 1946, con- 
sisting of a code of conduct for CEFEO forces in Tonkin, sanctioned violence 
against noncombatants as a means of deterring attacks against French nation- 
als and interests, on the one hand, and progressively reestablishing “the prestige 
and authority of the French army,’ on the other.* The directive and subsequent 
instructions that were similarly worded caused excessive violence against civil- 
ians to accrue over time. According to Vietnamese testimonies, during a French 
sweep in Hon Gay on 8 July 1946 entire neighborhoods were “systematically 
reduced to ashes,” and hundreds of innocent civilians were beaten, tortured, shot, 
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“beheaded, drowned or burned alive.” Several women were raped, some repeat- 
edly, as children were thrown alive into burning fires.” 

The French propensity for using extreme violence against civilians reached a 
culmination of sorts in Haiphong in the fall of 1946. Concerned about the infil- 
tration of Chinese contrabands, including weapons, into Vietnam, d’Argenlieu 
ordered a naval blockade of northern ports. The blockade angered DRVN 
authorities, responsible for managing ports under the terms of the 6 March 1946 
agreement. Tensions escalated rapidly thereafter. As troops and paramilitary 
forces loyal to Ho Chi Minh and his government clashed with the French with 
increased frequency, French general Jean-Etienne Valluy decided to take forceful 
and, above all, symbolic action. Valluy, who replaced Leclerc as CEFEO com- 
mander in July 1946 after the latter angered d’Argenlieu by revising his stance on 
negotiations and supporting diplomatic engagement of the DRVN, was as tough, 
single-minded, and racist as French officers came. The time had come to “teach 
a tough lesson” to those refusing to submit to French authority, he instructed 
his subordinates from his Saigon headquarters. The CEFEO must at once take 
control of Haiphong “by all means at your disposal,” he instructed.”® In a series 
of separate instructions, Valluy specified that the conquest of Haiphong must be 
“brutal” and the fight against those who resisted “without mercy.” 

Colonel Pierre-Louis Debés commanded French troops in Haiphong. Debès 
was an “extremist” who hated the Vietnamese and loved using excessive force 
against them, Division Commander Louis Morliére confessed later. Like Valluy, 
Debés was convinced the Vietnamese understood only the language of force. 
He was a “brawler,” according to Morliére, “a friend of disorder to reprehensible 
ends.” Following previous patterns of behavior and Debés’s own instructions, 
the CEFEO set out to resolve the Haiphong crisis by targeting civilians. Between 
23 and 28 November 1946, French forces acting on orders from Debés approved 
by Valluy indiscriminately and callously bombarded and strafed sections of 
Haiphong populated by Vietnamese in an operation tellingly called “Enfer” 
(hell). As they did so, they carefully avoided damage and offered assistance 
to neighborhoods inhabited by European, Chinese, and other non-Vietnamese 
residents. Estimates on the number of Vietnamese civilians killed during Enfer 
range between five hundred and twenty thousand. French sociologist and anti- 
war activist Paul Mus claimed, based on an official report he saw, that six thou- 
sand civilians died in the attack. Historian Stein Tonnesson, who has conducted 
the most exhaustive study of the matter, concluded without providing numbers 
that “the casualties must be counted in the thousands, and most of them were 
civilians.” In hindsight, he writes, it is reasonable to call the attack on Haiphong 
a massacre that served its purposes, as it enabled French forces to take control of 
the main gateway into Tonkin in five days with minimal losses.” 
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The carnage did not end there. No sooner had Haiphong fallen to the French 
than Valluy issued orders for the taking of Hanoi, the last urban bastion of DRVN 
authority. “To seize HANOI do not hesitate to hit hard by the barrel and the 
bomb,” Valluy directed; “we must finish quickly by proving to our adversary the 
overwhelming superiority of our means.” 

In its bid for mastery of Vietnam, the ICP/DRVN instigated violence and con- 
flict against its domestic rivals. The French dramatically increased the volatility 
of the situation in their effort to crush Ho Chi Minh’s government and reassert 
their jurisdiction over the entire Indochinese peninsula. Their use of extreme 
forms of violence as a central and declared element of strategy served their ends 
well. The violence was not an “unfortunate by-product” of circumstances. It was 
part of a purposely designed policy to make the civilian population bleed. French 
weapons and methods made civilian casualties unavoidable. French military 
strategy was predicated on hurting civilians to demonstrate strength and resolve 
while deterring resistance. This use of exemplary force was clearly instigated by 
French military leaders. 


The British Stay in Indonesia 


Events in Indonesia, after the early weeks of the revolution, took a very differ- 
ent course from those we have just seen in Vietnam, where British and Chinese 
Nationalist forces had withdrawn by March 1946. British authorities on Java ini- 
tially hoped to stay aloof from any conflict, but over the months of September and 
October 1945 they were gradually drawn into the escalating violence by pemuda 
militias and gangs of Eurasians and returning colonial troops. Violence further 
increased from November 1945 until March 1946, when British-Indian troops 
confronted pemuda militias in Jakarta, Semarang, Bandung, and Surabaya in 
an attempt to restore “order” and safeguard the evacuation of European civilian 
internees. In January 1946, British-Indian forces drove out pemuda militias from 
Jakarta’s various neighborhoods during a protracted campaign. In Semarang, the 
British arrived on 20 October in a city that was already in ruins because of heavy 
fighting between pemuda militias and Japanese elite troops. In reaction to the Brit- 
ish offensive in Surabaya (see below), Indonesian fighters attacked British-Indian 
troops in Semarang when they started to evacuate European internees. Timely 
interference by Republican leaders from Jakarta facilitated the evacuation, but 
after a brief cease-fire, pemuda resumed their attacks. The British-Indian troops 
again faced fierce opposition, and their departure, immediately after the evacu- 
ation of internees, was nothing less than a narrow escape. Whereas the pemuda 
were driven out of Jakarta, in Semarang they reentered a devastated city.™ 
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Confrontations between the British and pemuda militias also resulted in the 
devastation of a large part of Bandung and nearly the whole city of Surabaya. 
Similar to what happened in Semarang, the arrival of British troops in Bandung 
during mid-October was preceded by violent confrontations between pemuda 
and the widespread kidnappings and killings of Eurasians. Also here, former 
colonial army POWs formed a battalion. They appropriated the name “Andjing 
NICA” (NICA Dogs) that Indonesians had despairingly given them, probably as 
a result of their reputation for abuse against their opponents. Operating in sup- 
port of Eurasian gangs and Chinese militias that tried to protect European and 
Chinese neighborhoods, they also contributed to an escalation of tensions and 
violence. The British occupied the northern, European part of Bandung, while 
the southern part remained under pemuda control. On 23 March 1946 the Brit- 
ish set an ultimatum demanding the departure of the pemuda militias within 
forty-eight hours. The pemuda did in fact leave, but the night before they left they 
set large parts of southern Bandung—including the Chinese quarter—on fire. 
“Bandung lautan api” (sea of fire) became an iconic moment in the history of the 
Indonesian Revolution, but it was actually a setback resulting in the destruction 
of a large part of the city.® 

A similar defeat cum destruction occurred in November 1945 in Surabaya. 
Here, pemuda had controlled the city from early October onward, when Japanese 
commanders handed over most of their military equipment, including twenty 
thousand firearms as well as trucks, tanks, armored cars, and artillery. In mid- 
October, pemuda groups rounded up large numbers of mostly Eurasian civil- 
ians and killed hundreds. When a British-Indian brigade landed in Surabaya on 
25 October, its four thousand troops were outnumbered by tens of thousands 
of heavily armed Republican forces, pemuda militias, and armed groups of the 
population. Unaware of the extremely threatening situation in Surabaya, Brit- 
ish headquarters demanded the immediate surrender of all weapons. This was 
ignored by both Republican and pemuda leaders. Fighting started immediately 
when the British tried to evacuate European POWs and Eurasian women and 
children. Thanks to a cease-fire mediated on 29 October by President Sukarno 
and Vice President Hatta—who tried to prevent another blow to the Republic’s 
international reputation—the evacuation started. As it unfolded, British com- 
mander A. W. S. Mallaby was killed, probably by an Indonesian sniper. The evac- 
uation continued because President Sukarno offered the British his apologies 
and ordered the pemuda to maintain the cease-fire. 

When the evacuation was over, the British sought revenge. With the arrival of 
the complete 5th Indian Division, their forces in Surabaya amounted to twenty- 
four thousand troops, supported by tanks and airplanes. Another ultimatum was 
set and ignored. And so started the battle of Surabaya on 10 November, which 
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FIGURE 4.2 The burned-out car of British brigadier A. W. S. Mallaby on the 
spot where he was killed in Surabaya during the partial British occupation 

of Java, 30 October 1945. This incident further escalated the urban battle 
between British troops and Indonesian forces in the key city. (Collection of the 
Netherlands Institute of Military History) 


would last for three weeks. British determination to punish and destroy the 
enemy met revolutionary fury and the determination to defend Surabaya at all 
costs. The battle took the lives of thousands of Indonesian fighters and noncom- 
batants, destroyed most of their military equipment, and devastated the city of 
Surabaya. Ninety percent of the population fled the city.® The battle of Surabaya 
showed similarities to the French attack on Haiphong one year later. Both cities 
were destroyed, but the French and British had different motives and drew differ- 
ent conclusions. Whereas the French decided to regain colonial control and saw 
Haiphong as an example to be replicated, the British had their revenge and were 
even more eager to leave Java and Sumatra as soon as possible. The restoration of 
Dutch colonial authority was never a priority to them. The British were only able 
to leave Java in November 1946 owing to the cumbersome Dutch-Indonesian 
negotiations and the slow arrival of Dutch troops after they were allowed back 
starting in March 1946. 

For the Republic, 10 November became Heroes Day, celebrating the biggest 
battle of the entire revolution. This celebration conceals the reality of a bitter 
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defeat and an irreparable strategic mistake in the loss of almost all military equip- 
ment, which the Republic would need so badly when the Dutch arrived in force 
on Java and Sumatra in the course of the next year and a half. To the Dutch, the 
battle of Surabaya gave the first indication that the Indonesian Revolution was 
not a plot of a small group of Japanese-indoctrinated men while the vast major- 
ity of the population was still loyal to their former colonial masters. However, 
still very few Dutchmen began to realize that the Indonesian Revolution might 
be too big to defeat. 

Internecine violence among Indonesians did not cease after October 1945. 
Among the groups that had been closely associated with the former colonial 
order and had cooperated with the Japanese military regime were the indigenous 
administrative elites. Feelings of revenge were widespread in Java and north- 
ern Sumatra, where these elites had enriched themselves while the population 
had suffered from forced labor recruitment and malnutrition and starvation, 
as previously noted. All over Java, many administrators at the district and vil- 
lage levels had lost their legitimacy and became the target of so-called daulat 
actions. Daulat stands for “popular sovereignty,” and mendaulat was the verb 
that indicated that people took into their own hands the right to kick corrupt 
administrators out of their offices. To demonstrate their fall from power, these 
men were paraded around by an angry mob (dombreng). But kidnappings and 
killings of “corrupt” officials occurred as well. Many administrators had already 
left their position before the mobs reached their doorstep. Most daulat and dom- 
breng actions occurred soon after the proclamation of independence, but they 
were not restricted to the period September 1945-1946. Depending on the extent 
to which administrators were forced to cooperate with the Dutch, violent daulat 
actions continued until the end of the revolution.” 

In Banten, in West Java, and in Pekalongan, on the north coast of Java, short- 
lived leftist revolutions took place at the end of 1945. Here, leftist leaders tried to 
establish soviet-like people’s councils, abolished taxes, and distributed food and 
textiles confiscated from Japanese warehouses. However, they made the strategic 
mistake of excluding Muslim leaders from their movement and were soon faced 
with Islamic opponents and Republican security forces, which put an end to their 
socialist revolutions.® 

Daulat actions were not restricted to Java. In Aceh and in the colonial plan- 
tation belt on the east coast of northern Sumatra, mass killings by local revo- 
lutionary militias put an end to aristocratic rule between December 1945 and 
March 1946. The aristocratic elites in Aceh and the northeast coast of Sumatra 
had played a key role in the system of indirect colonial rule and had been loyal to 
the Japanese military as well. Revenge was the motor of the pemuda movements. 
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Aceh was the first liberated region of Indonesia because the Dutch never tried to 
reoccupy the area. 

In the colonial plantation belt on the east coast of Sumatra, the ruling aris- 
tocratic elite had expected a return of colonial rule and their privileged posi- 
tion under Dutch protection. In September 1945, a small group of Dutch special 
forces headed by Lieutenant Raymond Westerling landed in Medan, to locate and 
assist Allied POWs and civilian internees and to prepare the return of colonial 
rule. Westerling rapidly recruited a local paramilitary police force manned by 
several hundred Moluccan ex-KNIL troops and started to impose Dutch author- 
ity in the midst of the emerging national revolution. Seemingly unknown to the 
Dutch authorities in Batavia, Westerling waged a local private war, hunting down 
pemuda leaders and criminal bands, all the while relying on torture and highly 
performative acts of intimidating violence. In early October 1945, a small con- 
tingent of British-Indian troops occupied the city of Medan. The British soon 
concluded that Westerling’s actions contributed to a spiral of violence. They dis- 
armed his men but continued to rely on his services and his extensive intelligence 
network until Westerling was called back to Jakarta, where the Dutch asked him 
in July 1946 to create the notorious commando unit known as Depot Speciale 
Troepen (DST).” Westerling’s actions represent another example of bottom-up 
escalations of violence in the early days of the Indonesian Revolution. 

The East Sumatran countryside was in the hands of revolutionary militias 
with different ethnic origins (various Karo groups, Javanese migrant workers) 
and diverging ideological orientations (nationalist, communist, Muslim), and 
various gangs led by local warlords who exported tobacco and rubber to Singa- 
pore in exchange for weapons. Because of the collapse of state control, the early 
days of the revolution were extremely violent there. Revolts against aristocratic 
rule but also conflicts among militias and criminal gangs threatened the country- 
side. In March, a violent revolutionary fury put an end to aristocratic rule, killing 
hundreds of aristocrats in a bloody revenge for collaborating with colonial and 
Japanese power holders. When the fighting was over, Republican leaders from 
Java managed to calm down the heated atmosphere of death and destruction. By 
then, many people wanted the Republic to reestablish order.” 

It is difficult to estimate the precise number of victims of the violence ini- 
tiated by Indonesian, British, and Dutch forces between September 1945 and 
April/May 1946. Contrary to Bussemaker, Cribb, and Frederick, who mention 
a number of twenty to thirty thousand Eurasian victims, Bart Immerzeel has 
convincingly calculated that five to six thousand Eurasians were killed. Mary 
Somers-Heidhues estimated that approximately ten thousand Chinese lost their 
lives during the revolution.” There are no precise figures of victims among the 
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local administrative aristocracies. In Java, most of the targeted administrators 
were didombreng (paraded around) or abandoned their posts themselves; but in 
northern Sumatra, a few hundred members of the aristocratic elite were killed. In 
confrontations with British and Japanese forces, an estimated twenty-five thou- 
sand Indonesians were killed, while more than 650 British-Indian soldiers and 
hundreds of Japanese lost their lives.”* We may conclude that in total, approxi- 
mately forty thousand people died in Java and northern Sumatra at the begin- 
ning of the Indonesian Revolution. 

The local revolutionary forces in Java and northern Sumatra were strong, and 
the violence they produced was primarily driven by revenge against representa- 
tives of the old colonial order (Eurasians and former colonial soldiers) and those 
who had collaborated with the Japanese (administrative aristocrats and Chinese 
traders). Violence was primarily destructive and often self-defeating. In stark 
contrast to the internecine violence perpetrated by ICP/DRVN death squads in 
Vietnam, Republican leaders had little to no control over these violent manifesta- 
tions of pemuda revenge. The Republic did manage to organize the internment of 
Eurasian men and boys in order to prevent further bloodshed, and did intervene 
in Semarang and Surabaya to secure the evacuation of European civilian intern- 
ees. However, it could not prevent the destruction of a large part of Bandung and 
the city of Surabaya. Republican forces put an end to small-scale socialist revolts 
in Java but came too late to prevent the mass killings on the east coast of Sumatra. 


Dutch Decolonization: Federalism and Violence 


In contrast to the French who tried to reoccupy Vietnam by force, the British 
forced the returning Dutch to negotiate an agreement with the Republic. This 
implied a de facto recognition of Republican authority over a large part of Java 
and Sumatra. Meanwhile, the Republic managed to establish its own army, which 
gradually incorporated various militias and eventually got a better grip on local 
administration. In Java and Sumatra, violence started to recede from society 
while the revolution turned into a more regular confrontation between Dutch 
and Republican troops. Newly emerging and competing states (Dutch, Republi- 
can, and federal), although fragile and fraught with internal frictions, managed 
to end the large-scale local violence that had characterized the early days of the 
revolution. 

Inspired by the French approach in Indochina, the Dutch tried to impose a 
federal structure in order to contain the influence and power of the Republic. 
The Dutch design for federalism in Indonesia was characterized by a patron- 
izing attitude. Because Indonesians were not yet considered to be able to run 
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their own country, a gradual process of decolonization was planned under strict 
Dutch control. Lieutenant Governor-General Hubertus van Mook (1945-1948) 
personified this policy.“ Federalism had to guarantee cultural diversity in the 
archipelago while also serving to isolate the Republic, to be surrounded by fed- 
eral states willing to cooperate with the Dutch. “Good governance” was given as 
a precondition for independence—as if the Dutch were still in a position to set 
preconditions to independence. 

The flagship of federal Indonesia was the State of Eastern Indonesia (Negara 
Indonesia Timur), which covered the eastern part of the archipelago, including 
the islands of Bali and Sulawesi. In March 1946, Bali was more or less brought 
under Dutch control by three KNIL-battalions made up of ex-POWs who had 
been released from prison camps in Siam and Burma. With often undisciplined 
violence, nationalist militias were attacked, and hundreds of freedom fighters 
killed. In November 1946 Dutch troops destroyed the main nationalist guerrilla 
force of about one hundred men in Bali. All were killed.” The next month, Van 
Mook convened a constitutive conference in Bali attended by representatives 
of the future state of Eastern Indonesia. During the conference he dictated the 
structure and the political layout of the new state and tolerated no criticism. The 
conference was closed on 24 December after the delegates had elected a pro- 
Dutch president while the administration of the new state was basically in Dutch 
hands. 

The capital of the state of Eastern Indonesia was Makassar in South Sulawesi. 
In September 1945, Australian troops had landed there and facilitated the resto- 
ration of Dutch rule. The Australians were accompanied by five hundred mainly 
Moluccan and Menadonese colonial troops. As in Java, clashes soon ensued with 
nationalist forces, until the militias were disarmed by the Australian military. In 
January 1946 the Australians were replaced by British troops, who in turn left in 
June. At that moment Dutch civil administration was restored but faced serious 
problems, as South Sulawesi was in a permanent state of turmoil. The conserva- 
tive Dutch resident Carel Lion Cachet tried to co-opt the local aristocracy but 
failed to persuade the most prominent leaders. Meanwhile, nationalist mili- 
tias gained ground and terrorized groups and officials who cooperated with the 
Dutch. 

When Lion Cachet asked for extra military support to “pacify” the area, the 
Dutch military commander Lieutenant General Simon Spoor sent in the newly 
formed special forces unit Depot Speciale Troepen led by Westerling. This small 
unit of some 130 men was allowed to operate outside the regular military chain 
of command and practically received carte blanche to “restore order” under ill- 
defined emergency law. Westerling, who had been promoted to captain, arrived 
in early December 1946 and immediately started his cleansing operation (see also 
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Bennett and Romijn in this volume). Villages were surrounded, after which all 
males were assembled and houses searched for weapons. Based on often unreli- 
able intelligence from local informants, “terrorists” were identified and demon- 
stratively executed on the spot. Houses containing weapons, but also entire 
villages, were set on fire. The “Westerling method” was also practiced and even 
further perverted in the following months as subordinate special forces com- 
manders and regular KNIL support units started to practice it in the northern 
part of South Sulawesi. A state of terror and fear was deliberately created for 
strategic ends, which increased distrust and hatred among the population.” Both 
the Dutch military and the civilian leadership were quite well informed of the 
methods used in South Sulawesi. Lieutenant Governor-General Van Mook would 
even compare them to recent Japanese practices. He nevertheless stated on 4 
January 1947 that the military violence was unavoidable in order to facilitate the 
establishment of the State of Eastern Indonesia. At the same time, prime minister 
of the Dutch-initiated Negara Indonesia Timur, Deang Malewa, confessed that 
he feared Westerling’s men more than nationalist militias.” 


FIGURE 4.3 Indonesian villagers are forced to watch as commandos 

from Captain Raymond Westerling’s Depot Speciale Troepen (DST) execute 
approximately twenty men from Salomoni and surrounding villages on South 
Sulawesi. The Dutch captain, who had a leading role in fighting the local 
insurgency, was not personally in command of this action on 12 February 1947. 
(Collection of the Netherlands Institute of Military History) 
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When nationalist militias retreated into the mountains, the Dutch authorities 
saw this as proof that the method worked. However, eventually Dutch civilian 
and military leaders in Jakarta realized that the mass killings in South Sulawesi 
had gotten out of control. In late February 1947, General Spoor revoked emer- 
gency law and ordered Westerling to return to Java. He and his special forces and 
regular colonial forces had murdered at least thirty-five hundred people between 
December 1946 and February 1947. In the wider period between July 1946 and 
July 1947, over six thousand people, but probably more, lost their lives during 
the struggle in South Sulawesi. Regular colonial army, police, and auxiliaries 
accounted for close to one thousand victims, while nationalist militias murdered 
sixteen hundred persons.” Westerling would not be brought to justice for his role 
in the massacre, suggesting the method was approved by the military leadership. 
The “Westerling method,’ although never practiced on a similar scale, would 
become an example for some other Dutch units elsewhere in Java and Sumatra.*° 

Republican leaders initially had to accept the federal structure imposed by the 
Dutch. The agreement of November 1946 between the Dutch and the Republic 
created new tensions on both the Dutch and Indonesian sides between politi- 
cians who aimed for a diplomatic compromise and military hard-liners who 
wanted to reach their goals with military means. Dutch army commanders urged 
the “reestablishment of order” by force, meaning the elimination of the Republic, 
after which negotiations could start with “moderate” Indonesians. This never 
materialized. The Dutch assembled 120,000 troops by mid-1947 and launched 
two major offensives against the Republic in July 1947 and December 1948, fram- 
ing them as “police actions,” just like the French. However, the Dutch failed to 
develop a successful counterinsurgency approach while being confronted with an 
increasingly effective Indonesian guerrilla strategy. Unlike in Indochina, where 
the United States stepped up support for the French, the Americans pressured 
the Netherlands to give up what they saw as a hopeless and—in light of mount- 
ing Cold War tension in Asia—counterproductive fight to reestablish control of 
the former colony." The fragility of Dutch policy became apparent when the 
most important federal states turned against the colonial power and sided with 
the Republic. Despite this shift of loyalty, soon after the formal transfer of sov- 
ereignty in December 1949, the Republican government abandoned the federal 
structure and installed a unitary state. 


The outburst of violence in Indonesia immediately after independence resulted 
largely from anger and frustration among young radicals acting in defiance of 
the new, ostensibly sovereign state under leaders Sukarno and Hatta. By contrast, 
in Vietnam, the violence ensuing right after independence was essentially state 
sponsored, a product of Ho Chi Minh and other communist leaders’ effort to 
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consolidate DRVN authority by liquidating domestic opponents and detractors. 
British occupation forces did not end the violence in either Indonesia or Viet- 
nam, but changed its nature. In abetting the return of and resumption of colonial 
control by the French, the British contributed to the onset of hostilities and the 
systematic victimization of noncombatants by French forces. After the signing of 
the February 1946 agreement with the Chinese Nationalists, the French imple- 
mented in the North the same policies and tactics, including systematic violence 
against civilians, that they had employed in the South. Conversely, British forces 
deployed on Java and Sumatra mostly kept the Dutch at bay through 1945 and 
much of 1946. However, unlike their compatriots in Vietnam, the British them- 
selves unwillingly became directly implicated in the violence in Indonesia—and 
on a massive scale. 

While some of the parallels are striking, the processes in Indonesia and 
Vietnam were each unique, owing to radically different styles of revolutionary 
governance, international contexts, and colonial potentials. The ICP’s effort to 
eliminate domestic rivals, ruthless as it was, exacerbated existing political cleav- 
ages in Vietnam and turned the Vietnamese revolution into a nasty civil war. 
Local violence in Java in 1945-1946, for its part, was primarily directed toward 
pillars of the old colonial regime, namely Eurasians, Ambonese, and Menadonese 
with ties to the colonial army, Chinese peranakan, and local administrative elites. 
In this context, noncombatants were deliberately attacked by revolutionary 
groups. This would strain relations between these groups and the Indonesian 
nation-state after 1950. In contrast to Vietnam, the revolution in Indonesia was, 
immediately after the proclamation of independence in Jakarta, driven primarily 
by local forces that often operated beyond the control of the Republican lead- 
ership. Vietnam and Java both experienced interventions by Allied forces, but 
owing to the initial absence and weakness of the Dutch—in contrast to early 
French reoccupation efforts—the British unexpectedly faced much more violent 
resistance, which made them de facto recognize the Republic and decide to leave 
Java as soon as possible. Extreme violence toward and by colonial associates in 
1945-1946 in Indonesia was connected to the long-established characteristic of 
co-option in the colonial system. This may explain why bersiap violence against 
Dutch and pro-Dutch groups in Indonesia far exceeded Vietnamese violence 
against French nationals. In turn, this gave an early impetus for more spontane- 
ous, locally driven escalations. Combined with Dutch weakness in military terms, 
as well as a lack of state control, this contributed to a pattern whereby—on both 
sides—extreme violence in this phase was driven bottom-up rather than directed 
top-down, as in Vietnam. 

Two important sources of Dutch weakness—the lack of strategic potential of 
the metropole and British constraints imposed on Dutch actions—were not at 
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play for the French in Vietnam. The CEFEO had carte blanche to do as its lead- 
ers wished there. Assuming as they did that demonstrating strength and resolve 
was essential for compelling the Vietnamese to accept the resumption of colonial 
control, French military authorities sanctioned and even encouraged the use of 
extreme violence against both belligerents and non-belligerents by troops under 
their command. The suffering endured by Vietnamese civilians after the French 
returned in the fall of 1945 was also the product of military leaders’ obsession 
with their own and France’s prestige, on the one hand, and their reliance on 
exemplary force to assert it, on the other. Dutch commanders were only gradually 
enabled to display similar traits once they came in possession of more military 
means from late 1946. Nevertheless, the outcomes of these differing processes— 
either bottom-up or top-down—were surprisingly similar in both cases: wide- 
spread campaigns of extreme and exemplary violence. 
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THE PLACES, TRACES, AND POLITICS 
OF RAPE IN THE INDONESIAN AND THE 
ALGERIAN WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Stef Scagliola and Natalya Vince (in collaboration 
with Khedidja Adel and Galuh Ambar) 


Rape stands out, compared with other acts of violence in wartime—even other 
acts of extreme violence—as it is never officially sanctioned and in theory should 
always be punished. While it is not an inevitable feature of war,! it is neverthe- 
less a persistent problem, as civilian and combatant women have been seen as 
“sexual booty” for conquering soldiers since time immemorial.? Some cases of 
systematic and/or mass rape have become iconic, often because they are seen 
to embody the “barbarity” of (former) enemies. In other cases, endemic sexual 
violence in wartime barely registers on wider public consciousness. The vast 
theoretical literature on why soldiers rape in wartime contrasts sharply with the 
scarce, fragmented, and scattered nature of specific accounts of rape that one can 
find in cursory court cases, passing references in soldiers’ memoirs, and the often 
hesitantly spoken testimony of victims. 

Through the two case studies examined here, the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence (1945-1949) and the Algerian War of Independence (1954-1962), we 
seek to demonstrate the dynamics at play that increase the risk of rape, and at 
the same time explore how knowledge about rape is silenced, transmitted, or 
documented. From the outset, it is important to underline that there is little we 
can quantitatively affirm about the relative occurrence of rape in the two wars. 
A superficial comparison between available French and Dutch court records 
might suggest that proportionally more cases of rape and sexual violence were 
prosecuted through Dutch military courts than through their French counter- 
part. For a total 220,000 military personnel who served in Indonesia over four 
years, Dutch Military Justice records that were preserved yield seventy-two cases 
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in which Dutch military personnel were accused of sexual violence, fifty-three 
of which cases resulted in guilty verdicts.* In the French records, the historian 
Marius Loris-Rodionoff found thirteen rape cases, out of a total of 636 cases 
for charges ranging across desertion, manslaughter, theft, and disobedience, that 
were prosecuted through the Constantine Permanent Tribunal of the Armed 
Forces. This tribunal was one of three of its type in Algeria that disciplined some 
of the two million soldiers deployed by the French army in Algeria.” 

Statistically, this kind of comparison is largely meaningless. Rape has always 
been underreported and under-prosecuted, both in civilian societies and in 
theaters of war. In wartime, bystanders, mostly fellow soldiers, rarely break the 
code of silence about offenses they have witnessed. The silence on the side of 
the victims can be attributed to societal norms and pressure not to undermine 
the “honor” of the family.f A comparison between the Indonesian and Algerian 
context becomes meaningful if we focus on the visibility of rape as a form of 
violence committed by the French and Dutch armies. One of the biggest scandals 


FIGURE 5.1 Djamila Boupacha, a member of the FLN and victim of rape 
during the Algerian War of Independence, visits the Labour Party headquarters 
in London in the company of other Algerian functionaries, March 14, 1963. 
(Keystone-France / Gamma-Rapho via Getty Images) 
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of the Algerian War of Independence was the torture and rape, while in French 
army custody, of Djamila Boupacha, a member of the Algerian National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN).” A wide range of French intellectuals, politicians, and artists 
denounced her treatment, while Spanish artist Pablo Picasso painted her por- 
trait. The scandal became emblematic of the broader treatment of Algerians by 
the French state. A similar cause célébre is absent from contemporary accounts of 
the Indonesian War of Independence a decade earlier. In his war diaries, Indone- 
sian general Abdul Haris Nasution does refer to the rape of Indonesian women by 
Dutch soldiers, but it features almost in passing.’ This contrast is mirrored in the 
historiography: the significant body of literature on sexual violence committed 
by French troops in Algeria? has no equivalent in the Dutch-Indonesian context. 

Thinking about the relative visibility/invisibility of rape, and the nature of 
the sources that we have, and do not have, at our disposal, is central to under- 
standing the dynamics of rape in wartime. Not only does it enable us to examine 
why rape happens—that is, whether it functions as a weapon of war and how it 
is facilitated by certain types of warfare—but it also gives us insight into how 
victims might seek redress and how the act of condemning rape was politically 
weaponized. This chapter begins by delineating the places and contexts in which 
Indonesian and Algerian women were especially vulnerable to rape. We quote 
at some length from sources such as judicial records, contemporary published 
accounts, memoirs, and oral histories, because their very existence is at the core 
of the analysis in parts two, three, and four of the chapter, in which we address 
attributed motivations, politicization, and redress. 


The Dynamics of Rape in Guerrilla Warfare 
and Counterinsurgency 


Both the Indonesian and the Algerian wars of independence were colonial con- 
flicts conducted through a similar kind of guerrilla/counterinsurgency warfare 
that created specific contexts which made particular kinds of violence and sexual 
violence more likely. Compared to each other, both of these conflicts also had 
their own specificities. 


Rape in the Village 


In both Indonesia and Algeria, a common moment for rapes to be committed 
was in the aftermaths of “sweeps” or “mopping up” actions, searches meant to 
comb out villages where—according to (often outdated) intelligence—enemy 
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forces were active. Defining “enemy forces” was not clear-cut, however, as the 
spaces in which nationalist combatants and civilians operated were the same. 
Indeed, the distinction between combatant and civilian was blurred by both 
guerrillas and conventional European armies. In addition to sweeps, rural pop- 
ulations were subjected to collective punishments, summary executions, and, 
in the Algerian case, mass population displacement into camps by European 
armies. Simultaneously the very same armies might sustain a discourse about 
wanting to protect “the people” from “the outlaws.” Troops involved in sweeps 
were often strangers to the village (ie, not locally stationed) and were able to 
move on after attacks without being easily traceable or identifiable. Rapes could 
often be part of a series of violent acts directed against civilian populations, 
including burning down homes, tainting foodstuffs, and stealing. For exam- 
ple, between 2 and 7 April 1949, the special forces of the Dutch colonial army 
(the “red berets”) committed a series of crimes in the region of Sukabumi in 
Indonesia. In the course of five days, they raped a twelve-year-old girl and four 
married women, sexually assaulted twelve other women, killed seventy-seven 
Indonesian civilians, wounded one, committed 177 acts of theft, and burned 
down a house.!° 

Unarmed villagers were extremely vulnerable, as an account documented in 
a field court-martial following the rape of a child during a patrol in Soekowirjo 
reveals: “All the men were brought together. The perpetrator took the opportunity 
and abused K.: M. pointed his gun at 10-year old K., after which he laid it away, 
and raped her”!! The number of soldiers involved in a case of rape made it even 
harder for women and girls to fight back, and reduced the likelihood of reporting 
by fellow soldiers, as they were collectively implicated. A case that did make it into 
the Dutch military records describes a gang rape in the following terms: “One of 
the three who deliberately grabbed I. in a violent way, picked her up and brought 
or rather dragged her to the guard post while she was unwilling and resisted, 
pulled her to the floor, so that she lay on her back, while the suspect pulled her 
sarong [cloth used as skirt] off, and held her ankles to the floor, G. held her arms 
to the floor. When she could no longer defend herself, V., K. and G. raped her”? 

An often-cited description of rape against rural Algerian women comes from a 
diary entry of Algerian teacher and author Mouloud Feraoun. On 8 January 1957 
he describes the systematic mass rape of women in the region of the Ouadhias, 
in Kabylia. While the men were locked up or shot, “women remained in the vil- 
lages, at home. They were given orders to leave the doors open and to stay isolated 
in the different rooms of each house. The village was thus transformed into a 
populous BMC [military brothel], into which the mountain infantry and other 
legionnaire companies were unleashed?” 
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In Algeria, the process of a search typically began with a series of violations of 
Algerian social space, which step by step could culminate in rape. First, by enter- 
ing into the home, as men not related to the women who lived there, soldiers were 
breaking with the principle of the horma (the sacredness of domestic space and 
of the separation of the sexes outside the family). Second, body searches involved 
stripping women naked. This was highly sexualized and often based on claimed 
knowledge about local cultural practices, such as women shaving their pubic 
hair— which supposedly pointed to their having had recent sexual relations with 
a husband who was suspected of having joined the rural guerrillas. Women 
were also considered to have “more places to hide things,’ supposedly necessitat- 
ing searches of the vagina and anus.” In a number of women’s accounts, rape 
is presented—or implied—as the culmination of this incremental process of 
increasingly exposing and making women’s bodies vulnerable. 

In other cases, soldiers stationed in a rural area acted outside of a military 
operation. A soldier in South Sumatra wrote about a new member of his unit in 
his diary, a remarkably daunting character, who would “break out, take the car 
and gun of the desk sergeant, drive to a village, summon the village head to pro- 
vide him with a woman, and come back the next morning" In this case, the vil- 
lage head was likely coerced into the position of recruiter; in other cases, women 
were simply snatched by the military personnel themselves. This is described by a 
member of an intelligence unit in Central Java, in his covert coverage of how his 
unit operated: “The members of the intelligence service do not engage in long- 
lasting sexual relationships with Indonesian women. Yet, according to Tuminah 
(a woman who operates in this unit) at night sometimes women are taken from 
the village by force. Apparently, there are sexual needs, but this is not accommo- 
dated through assimilation [i.e by building local relations)” 

Whether committed outside or within the context of military operations, rapes 
often unfolded in similar ways. In the following case, an errand of three Dutch 
military personnel who left their camp to trade chickens for clothes turned into 
“a raiding party of a number of villages.” According to the court-martial, “They 
intruded into a house. S. admitted to having grabbed the lady of the house with 
the intention of sexually assaulting her, after which the woman began to scream 
and ran out of the house”! 

Similar circumstances are documented by Loris-Rodionoff in his summary 
of the rare cases of rape that made it to the Constantine Tribunal of the Armed 
Forces: “These rapes are premeditated, they happen at night, while on leave, 
sometimes under the influence of alcohol”! A case in point is that of three para- 
chutists charged with rape in 1957, who sneaked out of their camp at night: 


They walked until 23.00 [11 p.m.] and arrived at Ben Hamdani. They 
entered a first gourbi [makeshift home] where they carried out an 
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identity check. Then they knocked on the door of a second gourbi 
shouting “Patrol!” The door opened, and they entered. They found a 
young Algerian woman called KK, her husband MM and the mother 
of the young woman. The three men made the girl leave and took her 
into another room. RR and TG “abused her,’ in the language of the 
indictment. They raped her. Then they went into another gourbi with- 
out finding any women. They came back to the gourbi of the K family. 
They made the parents of K, who was 15, leave. They were guarded by 
RR. TG and CP “tried to abuse her.” They hit her, ripped her clothes, 
and stripped her naked. They laid her on the ground. The father of 
the young girl managed to intervene and challenged their behavior. He 
reminded them that he was a veteran and a former soldier. After this, 
they gave up.”° 


The men then left and went on to sexually abuse and rape two other women 
in the village. What is striking is how they deliberately abuse their authority by 
presenting themselves as operating as part of a military action (knocking on the 
door and shouting “Patrol!”), knowing that this is strictly against orders. 


The Domestic Context of the Army Barracks— 
Typical for Indonesia 


One feature of the Dutch army in Indonesia that did not have an equivalent in the 
French army in Algeria was the figure of the baboe. Baboe is a word of Indonesian 
origin, used by the Dutch to refer to female domestic cleaners or housekeep- 
ers. The presence of subordinate Indonesian women as concubines who were 
expected to take care of the household and offer comfort and sex to their Dutch 
masters had been a well-established feature within the colonial civilian and mili- 
tary context. In the post-Second World War military context, with the majority 
of troops deployed from the Netherlands, it was adopted in a slightly different 
form. There was approximately one baboe for every five to eight men in the bar- 
racks, employed to cook, clean, and wash clothes. This constant presence of Indo- 
nesian young women was in some cases the context for durable relationships, 
but also for harassment and coercion. The opportunities to abuse these women 
were numerous, as they were present in all the spaces of “intimacy”—the wash- 
ing rooms, dormitories, and kitchens. In one field court-martial judgment, for 
example, “soldier T.B. in M. has had intercourse under threat of a weapon [i.e., 
rape], with a woman of Indonesian origin, named D. The perpetrator has, after 
getting drunk, and going to bed, soiled his bed, after which he called for a baboe 
to clean the room, and then grabbed her”? For this rapist, sexual relations with 
the baboe are apparently part of the “services” she provides. In another account, 
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produced by former members of a Dutch army unit in 1996, one veteran recalls 
being encouraged by fellow soldiers to have sex with a clearly non-consenting 
baboe: “At a certain moment, they were getting me drunk or half drunk, and 
started to offer me one of their many baboes, who luckily said, Tida mau, toean 
(which means, I don’t want to, sir)? In both these accounts, baboes are not 
considered individual women with agency, but rather as part of the services of 
a barracks. In fact, baboes often had the additional informal “task” of providing 
“sexual relief” to the unit. Local commanders would make such arrangements to 
prevent their men from contracting venereal diseases when visiting prostitutes 
(in Algeria, the French army formally created military brothels for the same pur- 
pose of “sexual release”). In a diary account, H. van Hoorn describes traveling a 
long way with a group of men and lodging as guests at an army logistical base in 
Banjoewangi: “[We] went to town to have some food and went to bed early. We 
had traveled for 270 miles. At night we were woken by a lot of noise and ado. It 
turned out to be R. who was after the baboes of our hosts. This is really impo- 
lite; one should not behave this way as guest.”” This is not to say that all sexual 
contacts between baboes and Dutch military personnel could be characterized as 


FIGURE 5.2 Four “baboes” wash uniforms inside a military encampment in 
1949. In Indonesia, unlike in Algeria, such local female workers were common 
on military bases and smaller posts during colonial times. Dutch military 
personnel often had intimate relations with these women, but sexual abuse also 
occurred in this setting. (Collection Netherlands Institute of Military History) 
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nonconsensual, or even that all came down to exploitation. There is evidence of 
“love affairs” and caring relationships developing between soldiers and baboes, 
yet even then we have to keep in mind the structural power difference between 
Dutch military and Indonesian women. Moreover, relationships between Dutch 
soldiers and Indonesian women were not static; they could develop over time and 
transform from a relation of coercion and exploitation into one in which mutual 
profit and consent was the basis.” 


The Prison or “Regrouping” Camp— 
Typical for the Algerian Context 


Two aspects of the Algerian War of Independence were distinct from its Indo- 
nesian counterpart: first, the visibility of women recruited into the FLN and 
its National Liberation Army (ALN), and, second, the camp de regroupement 
(“regrouping camp”). The majority of women contributed to the struggle by 
cooking, healing, and washing for ALN guerrilla units hiding in the countryside, 
as well as in urban areas. The best-known women, however—foregrounded by 
both the FLN and the French media—were smaller in number and joined rural 
guerrilla units, notably as nurses, or became members of urban bomb networks. 
Accustomed to representations of Algerian women as passive and cloistered from 
the outside world, the French army was taken by surprise by this new role, but 
very rapidly Algerian women would be treated in the same way as Algerian men. 
They were arrested, interrogated, and tortured as suspects. This is in contrast to 
the Indonesian context. A few Indonesian women’s fighter units were formed, 
but Indonesian nationalist leaders primarily envisioned a caring role for Indone- 
sian women during the revolution. By joining forces in women’s federations, they 
were expected to provide first aid and food to male combatants and civil servants, 
and to support displaced refugee families.” 

Just as in the rural setting, the violence committed against Algerian women in 
custody reveals a pattern. First, they were made to strip, then they were insulted, 
often in highly sexualized terms, after which they were tortured—again in sexual- 
ized ways—with electric shocks applied to the genitals. The final act of degrada- 
tion was being raped, either with an object and/or by one or more men. The ways 
in which women use a far less explicit language than this to describe such hor- 
rific experiences is illustrated by Djamila Boupacha’s account of her treatment in 
prison, conveyed to her lawyer Giséle Halimi. She had been arrested on suspicion 
of being a member of the Algiers bomb network in 1960: 


They spat on me. ... I was naked, they were spitting the beer that they 
were drinking. ... The electrical wires, they stuck them ... do you know 
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how? With strips of tape . . . on my nipples...on...I can't tell you. … 
Everywhere, do you understand? … . It’s a terrible thing. The bottle, they 
forced it in.... My parents don’t know. I mean, they know but they don’t 
know everything. I didn’t say anything. It’s too serious for us. I dont 
know if lm a young girl [i.e., a virgin]. Do you understand? I fainted, 
there was blood, when they took me back down to the cell.” 


This hesitantly conveyed account became world news. Less well known and 
publicized is the rape of the Indonesian activist Sitti Hasanah Nu’mang. Based in 
Pare Pare, South Sulawesi, as a member of an underground organization, she was 
arrested along with her father and brother in February 1947, had to witness their 
execution, and was later drugged and raped. This story was told in her memoirs, 
which were published in 1995.” The fact that we possess Boupacha’s contem- 
porary account prompts reflection. While the vast majority of Algerians were 
illiterate, a number of those in the ALN’s urban network in Algiers—including 
Boupacha—came from middle-class backgrounds and were educated in French, 
and therefore able to articulate to European audiences what had happened to 
them, however difficult this still was. For Boupacha’s account then to become 
public knowledge, it had to be publicized by the team of FLN lawyers and sup- 
porters and find resonance in the French press. 

The overwhelming majority of women’s stories of rape in Algeria did not 
reach this level of visibility. Around a third of the Algerian rural population was 
forcibly displaced into camps de regroupement that were created with the aim of 
dismantling FLN support networks and were under the control of the army.” 
This meant that families were displaced from their homes and uprooted from 
their usual forms of social organization. These camps differed from internment 
camps—which existed in both Indonesia and Algeria as a form of preventive 
detention—in that they specifically targeted civilian populations. Accounts of 
rape in camps de regroupement only emerged from the 2000s onward. In 2001, 
Mohamed Garne, born in such a camp in April 1960, won a thirteen-year-long 
legal battle to be recognized by the French state as a war victim. His sixteen- 
year-old mother, Kheira Garne, had been gang-raped by French soldiers, and 
Mohamed’s disabilities were the result of these same soldiers beating the preg- 
nant teenager in a failed attempt to provoke a miscarriage. Mohamed Garne was 
awarded 30 percent of an invalidity pension for three years as a compensation for 
his “psychological problems? 

Prisons or camps could also be improvised. Khedidja Adel has been carrying 
out painstaking work on the “women’s prison of Tifelfel” in the Aurés Mountains 
that was set up in 1955 and consisted of two requisitioned houses. Twenty-two 
women were imprisoned there from August 1955 to October 1956, with their 
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newborn babies and young children, to isolate them from the male members of 
their families who had joined the guerrillas. According to memories shared by 
Adel, women, and notably young women without children, were brutally tor- 
tured and frequently subjected to sexual violence and rape by their guards— 
Algerians, Moroccans, and Frenchmen.” At the same time, being imprisoned 
for more than one year with often the same guards created a certain kind of 
familiarity. While they explicitly feared particular guards, there were others who 
expressed sympathy for them, and cried at seeing the violence inflicted on them. 

The cases of rape presented here seem to point to two distinct contexts. They 
are either committed during an operation in the field or an interrogation in cus- 
tody, or outside a military operation in “leisure” time. But the contrast is only 
superficial, as both dynamics of rape are the product of guerrilla/counterinsur- 
gency warfare. Besides the lack of clear distinction between fighting forces and 
civilian populations, there is also the problem of constant “flux.”*! Counterinsur- 
gency warfare means that the spaces and times of frontline combat and off-duty 
“leisure” are not fixed but change continuously, depending on the movement of 
troops. To fight nationalist guerrilla warfare, European armies developed small, 
highly mobile units that tracked insurgents across large rural areas, with no obvi- 
ous rear base, operating relatively independently of main command structures. 
Ordinary troops that were deployed in rural areas a great distance from central 
command could also “afford” such behavior with little risk of being caught. The 
opportunities to engage in rape or sexual harassment were a product of the kind 
of warfare these troops were engaged in: rural, remote, and with no obvious front 
line. This means that in both wars of independence, circumstances were created 
in which troops could easily come into contact with local women, in a context of 
relative autonomy, and thus relative impunity. 


Motivations for Rape in Wartime 


Feminist scholar Cynthia Enloe, who has worked extensively on gender and 
militarism, classifies rape in wartime into three main types: “recreational rape,” 
“national security rape,” and “systematic mass rape.”? Similar kinds of classifica- 
tions are used by other scholars.” Cases that take place in villages, in camps de 
regroupement, or in army barracks might fall into the category of “recreational 
rape.” They are enabled because commanders—either at the local or national 
level—are unable or unwilling to enforce discipline. In the words of Dominique 
Olivier, a French army veteran of Algeria, “If there is a very bad captain, or second 
lieutenant who’s no better, you're heading for a disaster, a catastrophe. First of all, 
lots of people will be killed, and then as the second lieutenant doesn’t control his 
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men and the captain doesn’t control his second lieutenant, you can be sure that 
mechtas [villages] are going to burn, girls will be raped, and the few possessions 
that they [rural civilians] have in their homes will be robbed, etc.”*4 

Implicit in many contemporary accounts and memoirs is the notion that 
combat heightens men’s uncontrollable “need” for sexual gratification. Dutch 
veteran Sikke Galama recalls such a mood after combat: “The urge for female 
flesh, you may even call it lust, increases after fear has waned.”* Viewed from 
this perspective, rape could be seen by some as the consequence of a failure to 
secure sexual relations through consensual or monetized forms. This kind of 
thinking underpinned Western armies’ role in actively organizing prostitution 
to channel this “need.” Yet besides the fact that it is highly questionable whether 
organized prostitution reduces incidences of rape,’ we must also treat the idea of 
an “uncontrollable urge” with suspicion. Other men subject to the same dynam- 
ics of war be it in the barracks surrounded by baboes, or guarding women in the 
makeshift prison of Tifelfel—did not rape. Occasionally, as a Dutch soldier writes 
in his diary, some even intervened to stop rapes happening: “When we came 
nearer we heard two soldiers on patrol inside and a woman’s voice say ‘tida toean, 
‘no sir? After a second I recognized the voice of one of the sentries, flung the 
door open, and held the startled fellow soldiers to task about their behavior.” 
Similarly, in an Algiers torture center, FLN militant Louisette Ighilahriz was saved 
from repeated torture and rape by a French military doctor.* 

The rapes that victimized Louisette Ighilahriz and Djamila Boupacha in 
Algeria, and Sitti Hasanah Nu’mang in Indonesia,” fall into Enloe’s category 
of “national security rape.” This is rape deployed as a tool of terror to punish 
women who are labeled subversive and perceived as a threat to the nation and/or 
state. But here again there is ambiguity. In their witness accounts these women 
state that they are being targeted for who they are—nationalist activists—but 
the acts of violence to which they are subjected also reflect a loss of discipline of 
their captors, blurring the lines between “recreational” and “national security” 
rape. This is shown in the case of H. G. Esméralda (the pseudonym of Huguette 
Akkache, member of the Algerian Communist Party). Her account of being held 
by elite paratroopers at a torture center in Algiers tells of women being raped 
by paratroopers who are drunk, who clumsily grope, and whose appearance is 
disheveled: “It was extremely messy everywhere, paras came and went carelessly 
dressed: gray underwear, barefoot, topless or in a vest. When they saw me they 
made vulgar jokes.”*° 

Based in urban centers and staffed by senior officers, interrogation centers 
were under much closer central control than rural units. The fact that torture, 
rape, and murder of suspects routinely took place at these centers indicates com- 
plicity in such forms of violence at the highest levels of power and that they were 
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part of a system, as Raphaélle Branche has demonstrated in her pathbreaking 
work on torture during the Algerian War of Independence." Yet, there is no evi- 
dence that rape resulted from top-down orders in the course of the Algerian war. 
Similarly, in his seminal study of Dutch military violence in Indonesia from 1945 
to 1949, Rémy Limpach concludes that while in some cases clear orders to carry 
out summary executions and burn down villages can be traced back to higher 
command, this is not the case with regard to the act of rape.” This by no means 
exculpates French and Dutch army commanders from complicity or responsibil- 
ity in the incidence of rape, despite the fact that many would fall back on the “few 
bad apples” analogy to explain “unacceptable” acts of violence committed against 
local populations, if these became public. Nevertheless, while it is clear that the 
type of conflict created circumstances that enabled and thus facilitated rape, this 
does not mean that “systematic mass rape,’ to adopt Enloe’s term, was part of 
French or Dutch military policy in Algeria or Indonesia. 

It remains much debated, notably in the Algerian case, whether or not rape 
was ideologically motivated, a key aspect of the definition of systematic mass 
rape. Scholars who examine rape by the French army in Algeria argue that pos- 
sessing and degrading Algerian women was a way to humiliate enemy men, to 
undermine their family and by extension the nation.“ To quote Branche, “Rape is 
an act of violence in which the penis of a man is the means—but another object 
could be used—and the vagina of the woman is not the ultimate goal... . The 
desire is less sexual than the urge for possession and humiliation. . . . Through 
the woman, shaken up, beaten up, raped, the soldier attacks her family, her vil- 
lage and all the circles to which she belongs, including the last one: the Algerian 
people?# 

This hypothesis is plausible, but hard to prove. When looking back beyond 
the time frame of the conflicts in both Indonesia and Algeria, we can see how 
“possessing colonized women” was a recurrent theme. One of the ways in which 
colonial rule was exercised was through the sexualized objectification of the bod- 
ies of the colonized. As Elizabeth Wood has argued, armed groups who reinforce 
cultural taboos about sex with target populations will have relatively low levels of 
sexual violence against those populations, while in the absence of such cultural 
taboos, sexual violence will be high.“ There were certainly no cultural taboos 
about Dutch men having sex with Indonesian women, nor French men hav- 
ing sex with Algerian women; on the contrary. Colonial exhibitions in which 
colonized people were the exhibits, sex tourism, and the extensive production of 
pornographic images of colonized women divided into “types” such as “young 
Arab woman,’ “Moorish woman,” or “young Kabyle woman” are but a few mani- 
festations of this. The sexualized imagery of North African women encour- 
aged white men to peek beneath the “mysterious” veil to discover “primitive” 
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and “wild” women.” In the Southeast Asian context women were stereotyped 
as precociously promiscuous.“ In fact, in many of the Dutch diaries of Indies 
veterans, local Indonesian women are referred to as “mysterious” and prone to 
seduce innocent conscripts.” The inferior legal, political, economic, and social 
position of colonized people gave them only limited room for maneuver to avoid 
the images and roles assigned to them, and the margins were even narrower for 
women. 

For Ann Laura Stoler, the asymmetry in the sexual relationships in the colo- 
nies between European men and local women was a metaphor for a broad range 
of power structures. On the one hand, there was the urge to set strict boundaries 
between the realm of the colonized and colonizer, to decrease the risk of “racial 
degeneracy.” On the other hand, Dutch colonial authorities actively encouraged 
cohabitation with local women because of the lack of European women. Born 
out of an enterprise of commercial exploitation primarily driven by men, the 
Netherlands Indies evolved into a society in which employing local women— 
often young teenage girls—as servants and mistresses of male administrators or 
as concubines of local colonial troops became a common practice until around 
the 1920s.°° Susie Protschky situates the baboe in the barracks during the war of 
independence in the continuity of these practices: “Their domestic labours were 
provided in a context of militarised violence and built on colonial class and racial 
hierarchies developed in civilian as well as wartime practices.”*! 

Algeria was a settler colony where very rapidly there was a balance of Euro- 
pean men and women. However, the social space of the European nuclear family 
coexisted with a state- and military-organized prostitution of Algerian women 
on a significant scale. In anticolonial resistance from the late nineteenth century 
onward, we can observe the figure of the Algerian woman as the embodiment of 
autochthonous “authenticity” that needed to be defended from the colonial male 
gaze. A key figure in reinforcing this discourse during the Algerian War of Inde- 
pendence was the Martiniquais psychiatrist and author Frantz Fanon, who had 
worked in a psychiatric hospital in Algeria. As an active supporter of the FLN, he 
published an essay in the FLN newspaper Résistance Algérienne in 1957, depicting 
European men’s rape of Algerian women as the logical consequence of colonial 
domination.” He presented the bodies of Algerian women, hidden behind the 
veil and thus “unknown” to the colonial gaze, as the symbol of an unfinished 
conquest. In the eyes of the European man, he argued, the Algerian woman “has 
an aura of rape about her.”*? 

The argument that the colonial legacies of the subordinate position of 
colonized women and decades of objectifying imagery were disinhibiting fac- 
tors in regard to sexual violence during the wars of independence is convinc- 
ing. The evidence also suggests that the lack of prosecution of cases of rape 
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by the French and Dutch armies reflects a widely held view that the victims — 
colonized women— were not considered important enough to risk damaging 
soldier morale. However, arguing that Algerian or Indonesian women literally 
and metaphorically represented an unconquered territory and as such were vul- 
nerable to rape is much, much harder to prove. One of the complicating factors 
is that rapes were also carried out by Algerian and Indonesian men serving in 
the French and Dutch armed forces. Recruitment among local men was exten- 
sive, in part to save money and limit metropolitan loss of life, in part because 
their knowledge of local languages, terrain, communities, and power relations 
was extremely useful.”* In oral histories in Algeria, one of the groups that rural 
populations single out as particularly feared were the commandos de chasse (lit- 
erally “hunting commandos”). These were highly mobile, relatively small troop 
units created to hunt down ALN rural guerrilla units by mimicking their tac- 
tics. They often had a large percentage of Algerians in them—in the words of 
French general Maurice Challe, “The best fellagha [pejorative term for a member 
of the ALN] hunter is the Frenchman of North African descent.”*° This relatively 
high presence of Algerian men participating in patrols and sweeps explains why 
in women’s accounts of sexual violence, Algerian and not French soldiers are 
sometimes presented as more brutal, and more likely to rape. In the words of 
Chérifa Akache, who offered logistical support to the ALN in the region of Kab- 
ylia, “When it was the French [soldiers], it was OK. But as soon as they brought 
in the harkis [Algerian auxiliaries in the French army], they knew the population 
and the problems began [a euphemism for rape].”* 

The significance of the roles that military personnel carried out (where they 
were and what they were doing) rather their identities (their ethnicity) when 
determining the types of offenses soldiers were likely to commit is reflected in 
the work of Christiaan Harinck. In his study of how Dutch military theory was 
translated on the ground during the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, he points to the 
need for a “safe” environment for potential offenders. Rape was more likely to 
happen in areas with low levels of insurgent action, by groups of men in small 
patrols who would rapidly move on to another area.” One subgroup among 
the Dutch armed forces is overrepresented in the judiciary records for acts of 
violence against civilians: the Korps Speciale Troepen (special forces). Like the 
commandos de chasse, they had a significant proportion of local soldiers (in par- 
ticular coming from the Moluccan islands), were able to operate autonomously, 
and were accountable only to the highest level of command. 

Given the very similar dynamics of rape in the Indonesian and Algerian con- 
text, the contrast in the politicization of the topic is striking. It demands taking 
a closer look at how rape has been theorized and politicized—or not—by both 
anticolonial movements. 
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Winning the War through Reputation Damage: 
Politicizing Rape by the Enemy 


To legitimize their claims to statehood, the Indonesian and Algerian nationalist 
movements drew in their discourse on the principle of the right of all peoples 
to self-determination, a well-established notion since World War I. Another 
common feature in their propaganda and that of their liberal and left-wing sup- 
porters was comparing the colonizer’s violence to Nazi practices.” A new point 
of reference, that of human rights, started to gain ground after 1948 and the 
publication of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights—mostly too late to 
feature in discourses around the Indonesian war. The complete absence in the 
Indonesian context of the rape of Indonesian women by the colonizer as a sym- 
bol of colonial oppression shows that Indonesia’s international campaign against 
the former colonizer was primarily focused on the illegitimacy of Dutch recolo- 
nization. Indonesian women as victims of sexual violence simply did not feature. 
Even Indonesian women’s organizations, who in 1952 discussed societal prob- 
lems affecting women such as polygamy, child marriage, and poverty leading to 
prostitution, did not address the issue of sexual violence.” The topic did reso- 
nate, much later, in the world of fiction, through the popular 1982 novel Wanita 
Lima Nama by Kawar Wati.®! In contrast, in Algerian campaigning against French 
colonial rule, the rape of Algerian women was a key tool in discrediting France’s 
claims to legitimacy. This theme was woven through the contemporary aca- 
demic frameworks and political discourses on the war—and in many ways still 
is. Fanon’s work has played a powerful role in shaping how subsequent scholars 
have framed the motivations of French military to rape Algerian woman.” Rape 
is not only talked about more often in the Algerian case—it has become a funda- 
mental frame through which the war is characterized. In short, while Indone- 
sian propaganda efforts to discredit the Dutch focused on extolling Indonesia’s 
rights as a nation, Algerian denunciations of the French additionally condemned 
violations of human rights. 

Geography as well as chronology account for the different ways in which the 
sexual abuse of Indonesian and Algerian women by European armies was treated 
by nationalist movements. In 1945, Indonesia had just emerged from a period of 
mass forced prostitution of European, Eurasian, and Indonesian women under 
Japanese occupation (1942-1945). At the time the problem was silenced, but even 
when in the 1990s the taboo was broken, the public discussions revolved around 
the suffering of Dutch and Eurasian women, not that of Indonesian women, 
despite their numerical overrepresentation as victims of this war crime.“ 

By the early 1960s, attitudes toward sexual violence were very slowly begin- 
ning to shift. Zohra Drif, a member of the FLN’s urban bomb network in Algiers, 
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was asked to write a pamphlet for Les Temps Modernes, the literary magazine 
of French philosopher and political activist Jean-Paul Sartre. In La mort de mes 
frères, Drif presents a narrative of Algerian women as victims of death, violence, 
and rape, and Algerian men as emasculated by this French assault on “their” 
women. In an interview decades later, she explained her intent to delve into 
some of the worst aspects of the war to “have an impact on a certain section of 
the [metropolitan French] population The prostitution of Algerian women as 
a form of colonial attack on the Algerian family was addressed in a book cowrit- 
ten by Algerian nationalist Salima Bouaziz, who belonged to the FLN’s French 
network.” 

Women and men in the ELN were aware of what kinds of accounts of vio- 
lence were most effective in turning international opinion against the French. 
The women who brought Djamila Boupacha’s account of rape to the French 
public were her lawyer Gisèle Halimi, a member of the FLN’s collective of 
lawyers, and the feminist Simone de Beauvoir, an influential supporter of the 
anticolonial struggle. For the nationalist movement, the fate of the young, 
French-educated Boupacha embodied the barbarity of the French army in Alge- 
ria and the vacuousness of its claims that it was pursuing a “civilising mission.” 
For an early 1960s French public, she was the most “sympathetic” kind of rape 
victim—young, attractive, and sexually inexperienced. For Halimi and Beau- 
voir, Boupacha’s case would also represent a key step in the later campaigns in 
France pressing for women’s bodily autonomy. Halimi and Beauvoir would chal- 
lenge France’s restrictive abortion law in the 1970s. Halimi would play a key role 
in challenging lenient sentences given to rapists and restrictive definitions of 
what constituted “rape,” culminating in the 1980 revision of French legislation on 
rape (which dated from 1810). In the case of Indonesia, the rape of Indonesian 
women during their struggle for independence would be given political meaning 
only decades later. 


Dealing with Rape: Recognition and Redress 


At the time of the Indonesian and Algerian conflicts, few women who were 
victims of rape were able to obtain redress, or even have their stories recorded. 
Boupacha’s story was told because it was politicized by the FLN. A judicial inves- 
tigation was begun, brought against “X” (unidentified suspects), for “arbitrary 
detention and willful injury” but ran into difficulties when the commander in 
chief in Algeria, General Ailleret, refused to provide photographs of soldiers serv- 
ing in the barracks where Boupacha had been attacked so that she might identify 
them.® Women who had some kind of positive relationship with some mem- 
bers of the French or Dutch armies were perhaps more likely to prompt some 
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form of official response. In Algeria, there is at least one case in the archives of 
local women in one village complaining to the Specialized Administrative Sec- 
tion (SAS, a civilian-military unit established to administrate and control rural 
populations)” about a mobile unit that had committed rapes in their village. In 
November 1961, the head of the Aghribs SAS declared that thirty women had 
come to see him to complain about the behavior of the commandos de chasse of 
Akfadou. Seven of the women had filed complaints for rape, but these do not 
seem to have led to any trials, only to the reassurance from the head of the SAS 
weeks later that the perpetrators had been “severely punished.””! 

In the case of the Ben Hamdani rapes in 1957, it seems very likely that the 
three parachutists charged by a French military tribunal with attempted rape 
were eventually disciplined only because one of their victims was the daughter of 
a former Algerian soldier in the French army, who persisted in seeking to bring 
the men to justice. For the French army, it was the victim’s father who merited 
the perpetrators being sanctioned. Their punishment was very light. Two of the 
men, “TG” and “RR,” received a suspended sentence of three years, while the 
third, “CP,” was acquitted. What is telling is that TG and RR, unlike CP, already 
had a history of undisciplined behavior and were therefore punished more for 
insubordination than for rape. 

The evidence on redress is not always easy to interpret. One possible explana- 
tion for why many of the rape cases prosecuted through Dutch military courts 
were rapes of baboes is that there was more empathy for them as victims, as they 
were part of the social circle of the military camp. Another explanation is that 
they were more likely to be raped, as they lived in the barracks. Rather than giving 
a witness statement condemning a rape, or intervening to stop an assault taking 
place, troops could just as easily close ranks and get a baboe dismissed from her 
job, with no chance of getting her case heard in a military court. In this situation, 
baboes could have more to lose by complaining than women from the local vil- 
lage. And all of these explanations could also be true at the same time, varying 
from barracks to barracks. 

What is undeniable is that the vast majority or Indonesian and Algerian 
women had no mechanisms and no leverage to report rape at the time. In both 
colonies, rape in times of war and peace was barely recognized as a crime. The 
colonial legal code in place in Indonesia since 1918 did not consider rape a crime 
against the person, but rather a crime against public morality. Therefore, if the 
woman who was raped was considered to be a prostitute or of “loose morals,” in 
the eyes of the law and military justice she was not a rape victim, as public moral- 
ity was not offended.” This explains why a notable number of rape cases in the 
archives are of girls under the age of fifteen, which was the age of consent. These 
cases were easier to prosecute, as the offenses were most obviously illegal, and 
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the victims fit the profile of a rape victim (i.e, virgins) according to the morality 
codes of the time. Similarly, in France, rape was not a crime that was taken seri- 
ously either by society or the law in the late 1950s and 1960s, unless the victim 
fitted similar criteria. 

Extensive research has shown that the consequences of rape can impact the 
rest of a woman's life, leading to infertility, damage to genitals, incontinence, 
family rejection, psychological trauma, aversion to sex, sexually transmitted 
diseases, unwanted pregnancy, and the complications of abortion. The children 
born of rape and their mothers have to confront the shame often heaped on 
them by their own societies. These consequences undoubtedly will have affected 
the lives of many Indonesian and Algerian women. To a certain extent, we can 
only speculate about this, given the scarcity of sources and the social taboos that 
continue to be attached to rape. At the same time, these fragments and taboos 
underscore the importance of valuing and historicizing other kinds of sources, 
such as poems, novels, and anthropological and linguistic studies, which enable 
women’s voices to emerge, as well as reading court records “against the grain” 
and conducting oral histories. Through this, small references to how women 
endured sexual violence and how they, and their communities, coped with the 
consequences emerge. An illustration of such a coping mechanism is offered by 
ethnographer Camille Lacoste-Dujardin, who conducted research in the region 
of Iflissen in Kabylia in 1969. She states, “They have chosen to forget. Not only 
have husbands not divorced, and the young girls rapidly married, but they also 
tried to get the victims to abort, so that no child would be born of these rapes.”” 
Women also employ euphemisms and strategic silences. Expressions such as ksen 
fellacent esser (they took her intimacy from her) in Kabylia and l’monger (deliber- 
ate badness/evil) employed by women in the Aurès to refer to rape illustrate ways 
of articulating one’s experiences without being explicit. Sitti Hasanah Nu’mang’s 
reference to how she was raped while unconscious employs similar kinds of 
euphemisms: “In solitude I lamented my fate. Father was shot, I was polluted 
and helpless, only God knows why.” 

Women also have a language of resistance. In the Aurés, M’barka, who pro- 
vided logistical support for the ALN, describes how at the outbreak of war 
women in the village were instructed by members of the FLN on how to protect 
themselves from the risk of being raped. They had to make themselves ugly, take 
off their jewelry, avoid brightly colored clothes, and smear themselves with dirt 
and animal excrement.” Women held in the women’s prison of Tifelfel describe 
giving their babies to young unmarried women to hold in an attempt to protect 
them when soldiers came into their space looking for a woman to rape. Though 
it is uncertain whether these strategies worked, their historical relevance lies not 
in their efficacy, but rather in the way women tried to achieve a sense of control 
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over their own lives and, later, life stories. In Kabylia, rural women also composed 
and transmitted oral poetry that included references to rape and made it part of 
the story of their community, less about specific women. Among those collected 
by historian Souhila Benkhellat we find, “Forgive the Senegalese who killed my 
father, but there will be no forgiveness for the Frenchman or the harki who dirt- 
ied my daughter and my sister”? 

For Djamila Boupacha, who had actively chosen to publicize her story of tor- 
ture and rape in custody to advance the cause of independence during the war, 
taking (back) control of her painful history after the war also involved general- 
izing it to embody all Algerian women. In the 1990s, the portrait that Picasso had 
painted of her after she became a cause célèbre came to Algiers. At the opening 
exhibition, a fellow attendee (who did not recognize her) asked, “Is that Djamila 
Boupacha?” to which she replied, “No, it’s the woman at war.””” 

New opportunities for formal redress can arise when the social agency of 
victims of war changes. From the 1990s onward, after the wars in Rwanda and 
Yugoslavia, when rape was used as a tool of ethnic cleansing, a much greater 
understanding of and political sensitivity to rape as a weapon of war emerged. In 
both the French-Algerian and the Dutch-Indonesian contexts, this facilitated the 
revisiting of wartime cases of rape, and other forms of wartime violence, through 
court cases. In France, there were several legal attempts, but a series of amnesty 
laws passed after 1962 limited the possibilities of bringing legal cases against 
the French state for crimes committed during the war in Algeria. Mohamed 
Garne, the abovementioned child born after the rape and beating of his mother 
by French soldiers, had to fight for recognition as a war victim throughout the 
1990s. When in 2001 he won his case, this was in a societal context in which 
French torture of Algerians during the war of independence had dramatically 
returned to the attention of the French media, prompting the collection and 
dissemination of testimonies from French army perpetrators, bystanders, and 
victims. Illustrative was the publication, in 2000, of the testimony of a former 
member of the Algiers bomb network, Louisette Ighilahriz, on the front page of 
Le Monde. Ighilahriz described the terrible torture she had endured in French 
army custody. She subsequently revealed, little by little, and then explicitly in 
a prime-time documentary on French television, that she had been repeatedly 
raped by French army officers.” This prompted a series of investigations in the 
French media into torture and rape. Ighilahriz successfully took French army 
general Maurice Schmitt to court for defamation after he accused her of lying. 
She won a symbolic one euro, which she then lost on appeal. 

In the Netherlands, it was through the activities of the human rights activ- 
ist organization KUKB, led by Jeffrey Pondaag,” which for years had pushed 
for apologies and compensation from the Dutch state to Indonesian victims of 
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Dutch violence, that a case of rape was successfully brought to court. On 27 
January 2016, Mrs. Tremini, an Indonesian woman eighty-five years old at the 
time of the trial, who in February 1949 was raped in the city of Peniwen by 
five members of a Dutch special forces unit, won her law case against the Dutch 
state and received 7,500 euros in compensation. The severity of the crime, gang 
rape under threat of a weapon, convinced the judge to overrule the statute of 
limitation of thirty years. Human rights lawyer Liesbeth Zegveld recorded Mrs. 
Tremini’s testimony:*° 


It was Saturday 16.00 [4 p.m.], we heard Dutch soldiers enter our village, 
together with my niece, we hid under my bed, suddenly they entered my 
house screaming “get out, get out” so we got out of the house, I saw five 
soldiers, who were looking for my husband, who had already fled to 
hide, because they could not find him I was dragged into a room by one 
soldier, my niece was not allowed inside, he undressed me while laugh- 
ing until I was completely naked, he entered my vagina with his hands, 
I begged, “Sampunndoro—I beg you don’t do it sir” —but because I was 
held at gunpoint I was afraid to do anything. Under threat I was forced 
to have intercourse with all five soldiers, one by one.” 


Mrs. Tremini had to wait until the turn of the century, when public discussion 
about the right of victims of war to reparations had gained traction, before her 
case could be brought to the fore in the Netherlands. Rape during the Algerian 
War of Independence had already mobilized public opinion in France in the late 
1950s and early 1960s because of the interplay between French left-wing intellec- 
tuals and Algerian activists who had a keen sense of how to frame their message 
in order to become politically relevant. 

In a 2020 article, Susie Protschky argued that “the recent Dutch endorsement 
of an independent historical inquiry [of which this edited volume is an out- 
come] into the military actions of the late 1940s would not have happened had 
historians not persisted with the problem of how to frame questions about and 
find evidence for atrocities.”® This framing and reframing is, of course, a multi- 
directional process, with new political and legal frames also shaping historians’ 
reinterpretations.® Protschky’s article is a case in point. She analyzes Dutch sol- 
diers’ collections of amateur photographs of the apparently banal domesticity of 
barracks life, notably photographs of baboes and of soldiers with baboes. Seeking 
to give space to silences, Protschky argues that women’s facial expressions and 
the unrequited touching in images can be read as an “evidence base positing 
the likelihood of women servants having experienced sexual coercion and vio- 
lence in this context.” At the same time, into these silences, we also place our 
own subjectivities and the dominant frameworks of our times. In 1981, Malek 
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FIGURE 5.3 The eighty-five-year-old Mrs. Tremini (right) won a civil court 
case and 7,500 euro compensation from the Dutch state for being a victim of 
rape by five Royal Netherlands East Indies Army special forces personnel in 
February 1949 in Peniwen. Her daughter and a witness are sitting next to her. 
(Yvonne Rieger-Rompas, private collection) 


Alloula published his influential analysis of nineteenth-century Orientalist pho- 
tography of Algerian women. In an analysis echoing that of Fanon, he argued that 
“possessing” Algerian women’s bodies was both a metaphor and a mechanism of 
imperial rule.* As Cynthia Enloe pithily analyzed Alloula’s analysis, “Becoming 
a nationalist requires a man to resist the foreigner’s use and abuse of his women. 
But what about women themselves? . . . Malek Alloula and other male national- 
ists seem remarkably incurious about the abused women’s own thoughts—and 


about the meaning they might have assigned to foreign conquest.”* 


Much of our analysis confirms arguments already made in the literature about 
the specific dynamics of guerrilla warfare and counterinsurgency, and the factors 
likely to contribute to a higher incidence of rape: a relatively small group, only 
loosely under central command, often with a high degree of mobility, is more 
likely to commit rape. Like perpetrators of other acts of extreme violence, rapists 
will have taken into account that the risk of getting caught and punished was 
very low. Impunity reigned, as the system for monitoring, reporting, researching, 
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prosecuting, and punishing abuse was challenged by constant movement of 
troops and the often covert nature of operations. The dynamics of rape in cus- 
tody are also familiar, with rape used as a means of torture and humiliation. That 
rape in custody did not take place to the same extent in Indonesia as in Algeria 
and that Dutch equivalents of the French camps de regroupement were not estab- 
lished is not a matter of ethics, but of counterinsurgency strategy and of scale. 
That the figure of the baboe as servant and potential sexual partner in all army 
barracks is missing in the Algerian context is related to the difference in coloniz- 
ing strategy: Algeria was a settler colony, whereas Indonesia, for the Dutch, was a 
commercial enterprise led primarily by men. 

When taking a closer look at the different nature of the sources that we have 
at our disposal to study rape in the two conflicts, we are compelled to think 
carefully about who is more likely to get heard, if women get heard at all. Only 
women who had some degree of trust in the judicial system of the colonizer, and 
were exceptionally brave, would file a complaint themselves. But the vast major- 
ity of victims were doubly silenced as colonized women. This immense silence in 
contemporary records is mirrored in the historiography. What the comparison 
has shown is how “getting heard” in the Algerian case was established through 
the politicization of rape as a propaganda tool of anticolonial struggle. For his- 
torians, this necessitates exercising caution when articulating rape as a colonial 
attack on the family and the nation, as this is first and foremost political dis- 
course of the time, with a long afterlife. It succeeds in mobilizing attention to 
challenge colonial domination and abuse, but at the same time sidelines elements 
of the story (such as, for example, the role of autochthonous troops in commit- 
ting rape) that do not neatly fit the colonizer/colonized dichotomy. 

Women’s accounts often hint at messier histories of motivation, opportu- 
nity, resistance, and remembrance than can be found in literature that is more 
theoretical, or focused on the national level. Obtaining these personal accounts 
requires in many cases a slow and painstaking process of building trust and deep 
knowledge of local contexts and culture-bound codes for talking about rape and 
sexual violence. Two stories collected by Galuh Ambar in Indonesia and Khe- 
didja Adel in Algeria in the course of their ongoing projects are deeply sugges- 
tive of the value of trying to untangle these entangled histories. In the first case 
Ambar is confronted with two strongly divergent accounts about a number of 
rapes that took place in late December 1948 in Yogyakarta, in the aftermath of 
the Dutch occupation of the city. In a contemporary report from Indonesian 
local authorities estimating Dutch damage and violence in the neighborhood 
of Godean, six rapes are recorded.” Yet during a seminar that Ambar attended, 
meant to review the history of the Indonesian Revolution, historian Darto Har- 
noko claimed that according to an Indonesian veteran deployed in the area, 
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thousands of Indonesian women had been raped.** This massive discrepancy is 
in itself worthy of investigation: What are the processes of transmission or non- 
transmission between the moment in which the acts of violence took place and 
the two radically different assessments of the numbers of victims? How do these 
figures map onto women’s stories? What are the political and social interests at 
stake that might explain a (possibly) artificially low figure in the earlier period, 
or a (possibly) much inflated figure later on? 

The second story is that of Laâtra, a woman from the Aurès Mountains in 
Algeria, in an oral history interview she gave in 2019. Laâtra is euphemistically 
referred to by some of her neighbors as “the wife of the sergeant.” In a fragmented 
account, spoken in front of her visibly shocked daughter, Laâtra described being 
kidnapped from her village of Roufi (Ghoufi) and forced to live in the local bar- 
racks between 1956/57 and 1960/61. Laatra had initially been arrested as the wife 
of a member of the rural guerrillas, and for her own activities in providing food 
for the nationalists. She describes being beaten and insulted, but promised that 
she would be released in a few days. One of the members of the local harka (regi- 
ment of Algerian auxiliaries in the French army) then decided that she would be 
“reserved” for a noncommissioned officer—the “sergeant” to whom her neigh- 
bors refer. Laâtra thus remained locked up in the barracks alongside some other 
young women who, like her, had been designated as “girls for the soldiers.” One 
of the harkis, who was from the same small village as she was, tried to inform her 
father of what had happened, but when her father came to the barracks to try 
to free Laâtra, he was sent away with the false message that she was there of her 
own volition.” 

Laâtra’s story is striking, as it reveals a “type” of rape hitherto not discussed in 
the extensive literature on rape in the Algerian War of Independence—informal 
“brothels” created by groups of troops through kidnapping women who were not 
remunerated—in other words, sexual slavery. The first question, then, is why is so 
little known about this? Was it extremely rare? Or have historians not been asking 
the right questions using the right language? The use of the euphemizing expres- 
sion “the wife of the sergeant” by Laâtra’s neighbors is striking—it even implies 
a certain status, far removed from the term “sex slave.” In a wartime situation 
of extreme poverty and violence, her kidnapping perversely provided her with 
improved material conditions—she was better fed and, as the sergeant’s “wife,” 
had her own accommodation. She was also extremely lonely, and at one point 
tried to climb a wall, injuring herself in the process. She was not seeking to reach 
the outside world, but trying to join the kidnapped women kept by less highly 
ranked troops and who were housed together, with a group of harkis. Because she 
had been kidnapped and raped, Laatra later was also in many ways as trapped in 
her village as she was in the barracks—upon her release her husband refused to 
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take her back, although she did later remarry. Finally, what happened to Laatra’s 
story between her release in 1960/61 and telling it to the interviewer in 2019? In 
a small village where clearly many people— possibly everyone at the time— knew 
what had happened to her in the barracks, how is it that her daughter did not 
know, and why had Laâtra decided to tell her now? 

In sum, taking the Algerian and Indonesian cases together highlights the 
importance of going beyond, on the one hand, questions about why soldiers 
rape and how they get away with it and, on the other hand, discussions of the 
psychological and physical impact of rape on its victims— without denying the 
burning importance of these issues in a global context in which rape continues to 
be used as a weapon of war. The process of seeking to establish a historical com- 
parison pushes us to shift the focus toward analyzing how rape is given meaning, 
or non-meaning, and by whom, and for what purposes, at the local, national, 
and transnational levels. It demands that we pay attention to how these different 
scales of meaning interact, and how they change over time. 


6 
“THE NORMAL ORDER OF THINGS” 


Contextualizing “Technical Violence” 
in the Netherlands-Indonesia War 


Azarja Harmanny and Brian McAllister Linn 


In 1963, two years before the United States committed its armed forces to 
large-scale “search and destroy” operations in Vietnam, one journalist recalled 
Lieutenant Colonel John Paul Vann explaining “the essentials of guerrilla war.” 
Among the most important of Vann’s principles was to recognize “this is a politi- 
cal war and it calls for discrimination in killing. The best weapon would be a 
knife... The worst is an airplane. The next is artillery. Barring a knife, the best 
is a rifle—you know who you are killing.”! Vann’s views on guerrilla warfare and 
his dismissal of conventional military methods are echoed in the memoirs of the 
controversial Dutch special forces captain Raymond “Turk” Westerling a decade 
earlier. In a stinging retort to those outraged by his summary execution of four 
prisoners during the Indonesian struggle for independence, Westerling claimed 
that had he followed “the normal order of things” of European “professional mil- 
itary men,” he would have pulverized the village with artillery or aerial bombard- 
ment.” He insisted that his own counterinsurgency tactics, which emphasized 
the face-to-face killing of those he deemed guilty, were both more effective and 
more moral. During a campaign of less than three months on South Sulawesi, 
the so-called Westerling method resulted in the execution of many hundreds of 
noncombatants. The Vann-Westerling critique of the misapplication of Western 
technology in unconventional conflicts has long been a truism among counter- 
insurgency theorists. Like the two veterans, they maintain that “heavy” weapons 
such as artillery and aviation that employ “indirect fire” in which the “shooter” 
does not see the target not only are ineffective against mobile, dispersed guerrilla 
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bands, but also inflict disproportionate destruction and death on the civilian 
population that the government is legally and morally obligated to protect.’ 

In Dutch historiography of the Netherlands-Indonesia War of 1945-1949, 
this issue has centered on the term technisch geweld (technical violence). Coined 
by Van Doorn and Hendrix in their 1970 study on a general “derailment of vio- 
lence,” technisch geweld was loosely defined but mainly referenced the use of 
indirect-fire weapons such as artillery and aviation.* Later authors have sug- 
gested a strong link between technisch geweld and excessive violence, arguing 
that almost by definition it victimized noncombatants. Many have suggested 
that technisch geweld, especially artillery bombardment, caused the majority of 
Indonesian civilian casualties.” Yet as historian Bart Luttikhuis recently noted, 
those scholars who write on technisch geweld have so far failed to provide either 
a clear definition of the term or an analytical framework to distinguish between 
extreme/excessive and normal/legitimate violence.f This distinction often proves 
to be more complex for the use of indirect-fire weapons than for direct forms of 
violence such as execution, torture, and rape. Moreover, they have provided little 
empirical substantiation of their claims. 

This chapter seeks to provide a preliminary response to the challenge by Rémy 
Limpach, reiterated by Luttikhuis, that a study of technisch geweld in the Indo- 
nesian archipelago is long overdue.’ We apply this term in a comparative and 
contemporary context, including not only concurrent decolonization struggles 
such as Indochina (1945-1953) and Malaya (1948-1950), but such contempo- 
rary irregular conflicts as Korea (1945-1953), the Greek Civil War (1947-1949), 
and the Hukbalahap Rebellion (1946-1954). By not treating the Indonesian 
case in isolation, we achieve a more nuanced understanding of its relative scale 
and—even more difficult to establish—its impact on those at the receiving end 
of violence. Including these conflicts not only avoids restrictions imposed by 
“decolonization” but corroborates the “greater” Second World War interpetive 
framework outlined by Roel Frakking and Martin Thomas in this volume. 

As a first step to what we anticipate will be an extended and informed schol- 
arly debate, we ask three questions. First, we examine whether the Netherlands 
armed forces’ use of indirect-fire heavy weapons between 1945 and 1949 was 
exceptional when seen in the context of historical developments and compared 
to other contemporaneous conflicts. Second, we address the question of the 
effectiveness of the use of these weapons in irregular wars like the Netherlands- 
Indonesia War. Third, we will discuss the use of heavy weapons in Indonesia and 
critically assess the frequently repeated assumption that heavy weapons rather 
than “direct” forms of violence caused the bulk of military and civilian casualties 
in that conflict. 
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“Heavy Indirect Weapons” in 
a Historical Perspective 


The historiography of the Netherlands-Indonesia War has tended toward study- 
ing Dutch military practices in isolation, and nowhere is this more apparent than 
the treatment of indirect weapons. But the Dutch forces were the inheritors of a 
firepower revolution that occurred between 1860 and 1945 and that witnessed 
massive changes in weapons technology, doctrine, and military organization” 
In barely eight decades ordnance evolved from the smoothbore cannon to the 
atomic bomb. The increased range, accuracy, and lethality of infantry rifles drove 
artillery from the front lines and into concealed or protected firing positions. 
Near simultaneous developments in steel construction, recoil systems, explo- 
sives, and optics greatly increased artillery’s range and destructive effect. Over 
time, armies developed sophisticated methods of “indirect fire” based on forward 
observers and directed by a centralized control system to identify and destroy 
targets far beyond human sight. Artillery was divided between guns fired directly 
at enemy positions and howitzers and mortars, which fired at an angle, their 
shells arcing over obstructions before exploding. A further division was between 
fortress artillery—some of forty-centimeter caliber firing a one-ton shell fifty 
kilometers—and mobile, light, or medium-caliber field artillery that accompa- 
nied armies on campaign. The destructive power of the latter was manifest in the 
Franco-Prussian War, when in a few hours the massed fire of some 540 field guns 
shattered French infantry, killing ten thousand and wounding twice that many. 
Ominously, the Germans later turned their artillery on Paris, a late addition to 
other efforts to end irregular resistance through food denial, property destruc- 
tion, and extrajudicial killings.’ 

The cumulative effects of the firepower revolution were apparent in the 
First World War, when artillery repeatedly slaughtered attacking infantry and 
imposed the stasis of trench warfare. It became a military commonplace that 
artillery conquered and infantry occupied. For their March 1918 offensive the 
Germans concentrated some 6,500 artillery pieces and 3,500 trench mortars 
to overwhelm 2,686 British artillery." Firepower escalated not only upward to 
include larger and larger caliber guns, a multitude of shells (including gas), and 
tanks, but also downward as riflemen went into battle carrying mortars, machine 
guns, grenades, and flamethrowers. For frontline soldiers, distinctions between 
direct and indirect fire were often meaningless: they shot blindly to suppress 
enemy fire more than at individuals. To concentrate and control such copious 
firepower required the construction of a vast logistical infrastructure, hundreds 
of staff officers, a sophisticated observation and reporting system, and fire plans 
that extended into the thousands of pages. Aviation became an essential asset for 
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artillery, first to identify enemy batteries and observe their own artillery’s fire, 
then to drive away the enemy’s observation aircraft, and finally as flying artillery 
to strafe and bomb. 

The Second World War continued the trend toward greater and greater appli- 
cation of firepower, and further blurred differences between direct and indirect 
heavy weapons as well as the distinction between combatants and noncomba- 
tants. The fascist powers may have initiated “total war”—and gloried applying it 
on civilians from Warsaw to Nanking. And in many instances the worst incidents 
of extreme violence—the German soldiers who murdered Jews, prisoners, and 
civilians, and the wholesale Japanese butchery of Chinese and Filipinos— were 
conducted with supposedly more discriminate pistols, rifles, bayonets, and even 
swords. But the extent of the Axis military triumphs ultimately forced their oppo- 
nents to embrace total war, and ultimately to practice it with far more devastating 
results. Even more than in the First World War, to produce, distribute, and apply 
such firepower required the mobilization of the personal, economic, and social 
resources of the nation-state, blurring any lines between civilians and military. 
During the Normandy campaign of June and July 1944, Allied bombers dropped 
over fifty thousand tons of ordnance, destroying much of France’s transportation 
system and killing thousands of civilians.!! Even in more isolated areas in the Sec- 
ond World War, firepower reigned: a British commander in Burma grimly noted 
that a recent artillery barrage had reduced one ridgeline’s height by one thousand 
feet and added “two feet of dead Japs.”!” Although comparisons are both mislead- 
ing and insensitive, it is evident that during the war there were many instances 
when the expenditure of ammunition in a single day exceeded the sum total of 
the Dutch armed forces in four years of fighting in Indonesia. 

The increase in weapons’ range and lethality revolutionized how Western 
armies conducted warfare in several ways. In what Stephen Biddle termed the 
“modern system,” soldiers were organized into integrated “combined arms” 
forces that augmented strengths and shielded weaknesses.# Modern armies 
could no more disaggregate their component parts than a professional football 
team would play only goalkeepers. To post-Second World War professional offi- 
cers, Vann’s call to throw aside modern weapons and return to knives would have 
been worse than impractical romanticism—it would have required the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of their soldiers’ lives. 

This firepower revolution and the modern system also impacted colonial war- 
fare. From a 1940s perspective, firepower in the Netherlands-Indonesia War was 
limited both technically—since most of the airplanes, artillery, and tanks used 
by the Dutch were classified as “medium” or even “light”—and in quantity. This 
was in keeping with prior experience with colonial warfare, when the use of both 
artillery and aviation was often limited by terrain, cost, objective, and the nature 
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of the enemy. Artillery was most effective when indigenous opponents either 
sought battle against large colonial forces or allowed themselves to be besieged. 
But almost as important as its destructiveness was what colonial theorist Charles 
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Callwell termed the cannons’ “terrifying moral effect” on enemy warriors and 
populations.# Aviation had similar effects on matériel and morale. In 1911, 
less than a decade after the first powered flight, aircraft were incorporated into 
colonial warfare when an Italian pilot dropped grenades on Arab tribesmen at 
a Libyan oasis. After the First World War the British relied on “aerial policing” 
to pacify the empire from Afghanistan to Somalia. With conscious irony, Brit- 
ish poet Hilaire Belloc summarized the importance of modern weaponry in the 
acquisition of empire with the couplet, “Whatever happens, we have got / The 
Maxim Gun, and they have not.” 

Those military theorists who fought against imperial domination also accepted 
the firepower revolution and the modern system. Indeed, much of their focus was 
on how to obviate both, at least until their own sides were ready to apply them. 
The analogy ascribed to Mao Tse-tung of the populace being the “sea” through 
which the guerrilla “fish” swam illustrates a ruthless acceptance that civilians 
must not only support the insurgency politically but shield its agents even at the 
cost of government retaliation. There were no neutrals; the populace had to be 
fully committed in what Indonesian theorist Abdul Haris Nasution termed “total 
people’s war.” But for both Mao and Nasution the ultimate objective was to cre- 
ate professional, conventional armies. Indeed, revolutionary forces soon proved 
every bit as willing to use indirect-fire weapons—at times more effectively than 
did their “imperialist” opponents. At the decisive battle of Dien Bien Phu, the 
North Vietnamese concentrated 490 mortars, howitzers, and cannon against 
the French, at one point delivering some fifteen thousand shells in a single day. 
The North Koreans had a dominant advantage in heavy weapons when they 
invaded the South in 1950, and the copious use of firepower increased with the 
intervention of the Chinese. In a single month in 1953, communist forces fired 
220,000 shells against United Nations forces, prompting one witness to assert, 
“In Korea our troops have encountered enemy artillery fires of an intensity few 
veterans of World War II ever experienced”! 


Firepower in the Era of the Netherlands- 
Indonesia War 
Many of what Christopher Bayly and Tim Harper term the “forgotten wars” of 


the “greater” Second World War were simultaneously continuations of prewar 
struggles, decolonization conflicts, and manifestations of the Cold War. They 
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often pitted religious, nationalist, and/or communist insurgents against allegedly 
“colonial” or “imperialist” forces, but all were complicated by ethnic, sectarian, 
communal, regional, class, and civil dissension. In most conflicts both govern- 
ment and antigovernment forces employed heavy indirect weapons. But with 
the exception of a few incidents, artillery and aviation remained secondary to 
more traditional small-war tactics such as patrolling, offensive operations, and 
protecting key towns and installations. Blurring the line between combatant and 
noncombatant, military and civil operations were often combined in coercive 
measures to separate guerrillas from the populace and extend government con- 
trol: resettlement and ethnic expulsions; social engineering through compul- 
sory education, civic associations, and loyalty programs; social and economic 
reforms; prison camps; food control; curfews; mass arrests; extrajudicial punish- 
ments; and so forth. Their cumulative effects forced the guerrillas into depopu- 
lated, isolated regions where they could be more easily targeted by artillery and 
aviation. Firepower—in the form of indirect heavy weapons—thus augmented 
military operations, but it was not the primary means of enforcing control over 
the population or inflicting casualties on the enemy.” 

The Greek Civil War serves as an informative introduction to the post-Second 
World War conflicts if for no other reason than it complicates arguments that 
Western forces were more willing to use heavy weapons against Asians. As with 
other contemporary conflicts, Greece’s was a complex internal conflict interna- 
tionalized by the Cold War. The communist Democratic Army of Greece (GDA) 
initially fought as small gangs of guerrillas, but increasingly sought to control 
territory, requiring it to adopt the weapons and methods of conventional forces. 
The Greek National Army (GNA) underwent a similar evolution from right-wing 
vigilantes and demoralized reservists to a professional, combined-arms force. In 
what was to be a common aspect of postwar conflicts, both sides were equipped, 
trained, and supported by communist or capitalist powers. 

The use of heavy weapons on both sides was impressive. In one 1949 opera- 
tion, the Greek National Army captured 14 artillery pieces, almost 200 mortars, 
and over 600 machine guns. By that time, the GNA itself possessed 175 medium 
field guns, almost 600 tanks and armored cars, and a growing air force. But if 
the quantity of ordnance grew, so did the quality of its application. Initially both 
sides used artillery with little military skill, and even less concern for civilian 
casualties. Observers repeatedly criticized the tendency of GNA commanders 
to rely on air strikes and artillery barrages rather than engage the enemy with 
their infantry at close quarters. By mid-1948, American and British aid led to a 
rapid increase in military efficiency against the communist forces. The govern- 
ment’s air force underwent a similar revival, and by 1949 its fighters and bombers 
were an integral part of ground assaults. As important as military reforms were 
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the Greek government’s policies of relocating civilians— perhaps 10 percent of 
Greece’s population was moved—and denying food and shelter to the guerrillas. 
The effectiveness of these measures was augmented by the communist leader- 
ship’s disastrous decision to concentrate their forces and establish fortifications 
in the northern mountains, further removing them from the population. With 
the enemy now stationary, the GNA was able to use firepower freely to shatter the 
opponent’s defenses and drive the remnants of the communist forces across the 
border. Indirect heavy weapons thus proved decisive, but only after a combina- 
tion of government population-control measures, GNA improvement, and com- 
munist mistakes had provided the optimum conditions for using them.” 

The contemporary conflict in South Korea reveals many similarities to Greece. 
Until the North Korean invasion in June 1950, the Republic of Korea’s (ROK) 
security forces’ primary mission was establishing government authority in a 
country torn by rebellions, paramilitary violence, banditry, and guerrillas. One 
American witness criticized what he termed “Oriental methods of criminal inves- 
tigation,” but these practices—mass incarceration, resettlement, food denial, tor- 
ture, and summary executions—had been, and were being applied by Western 
military forces.” Although brutal, by early 1950 these had been so effective that 
the North Korean leadership concluded it would have to invade the South. The 
North Korean forces possessed an overwhelming advantage in tanks, aviation, 
and artillery, outnumbering their ROK opponents in the latter by three to one. 
During the war’s mobile operations of 1950—when the front shifted from the 
southern tip to the Yalu River—both sides used firepower with little regard for 
civilian casualties. Although initially limited to industrial and transportation tar- 
gets, after the Chinese intervention American bombers were ordered to “destroy 
every means of communication and every installation, city, and village” in North 
Korea, excepting only electrical plants.” With the establishment of a fixed front 
in 1951, South Korea’s armed forces were reorganized to fight a high-firepower 
conventional war. The number of artillery batteries increased by 500 percent in 
barely a year. The results of this shift were apparent between April 1951 and 
April 1952, when Republic of Korea and United Nations forces fired over eleven 
million shells. The North Korean and Chinese forces also increased their artillery 
from 852 in January 1952 to 1,246 by July. As in Greece, the increased reliance on 
firepower reflected a shift in the military situation from small bands of guerrillas 
to conventional forces holding fixed positions. And, as in Greece, this led to sepa- 
rating combatants from the populace and allowing government forces to increase 
their level of firepower and target enemy combatants rather than civilians.” 

The use of artillery and aviation by the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) 
against the communist Hukbalahap insurgency showed many similarities with 
the Greek and Korean cases. Under the government’s “mailed fist policy,” between 
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1946 and 1950 the army, police, and paramilitaries conducted a brutal repres- 
sion campaign that included forced resettlement, mass arrests, looting, arson, 
and summary executions. Unfortunately, the government forces were also guilty 
of corruption, brutality, rape, extrajudicial killings, and numerous other abuses. 
Artillery and air strikes were freely employed in much-publicized “ring of steel” 
operations against alleged Huk strongholds. Both at the time and later, these 
martial spectacles were criticized by participants, foreign observers, and the Huks 
themselves, though the latter benefited greatly from the increased popular hatred 
of the government. 

The appointment of Ramon Magsaysay as secretary of defense in 1950 reversed 
this dire situation. As one veteran explained, “Magsaysay had a very clear under- 
standing of the war’s objective, to win the people away from the other side over 
to the Philippine government’s side. You don’t do that by killing people’s inno- 
cent relatives. You don’t make war where it will hurt the people you are trying to 
win over; you try to strike at an identified enemy.” One of Magsaysay’s more 
successful initiatives was to bolster the AFP’s demoralized conscripts and police 
with elite Battalion Combat Teams (BCTs)—expert at patrolling, night move- 
ment, ambushes, and skirmishing. Once infantry had located a guerrilla band, 
the BCT could swiftly bring down fire from its organic artillery company or 
from air bases only a few minutes’ flight from the theater. More important than 
bombers and fighters were military reconnaissance aircraft used to spot guerrilla 
bands, sometimes calling in air strikes, sometimes harassing them with impro- 
vised bombs, and sometimes vectoring in BCT units. They also flew agricultural 
experts over the mountains and jungles to chart clandestine Huk farms to destroy 
a few weeks before the harvest. Airplanes also dropped leaflets inscribed with a 
large pharaonic eye to convey the impression of being under incessant surveil- 
lance. A more ruthless tactic was flying an airplane with a loudspeaker thanking 
a fictional informer over an area known to contain a guerrilla band. This not only 
demoralized the guerrillas, but it also occasionally prompted purges, so that the 
Huks executed some leaders and caused others to defect. Such military adapta- 
tions were made more effective by other programs that relocated thousands and 
destroyed villages and crops. Separated from their information and supply net- 
work, the Huks had to disperse to survive and were reduced to spending much of 
their time attempting to grow food in the inhospitable jungles and mountains. 
With guerrillas segregated from their civilian supporters, the AFP shifted to more 
firepower-intensive military tactics. Such measures effectively ended the conflict 
within three years, though self-styled Huks ranging from vigilantes to vice lords 
continue to this day.” 

The British senior command in Malaya was initially skeptical about the util- 
ity of mid-spectrum firepower in what they misperceived as a race war between 
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Chinese and Malays. From 1947 to 1950 members of the Royal Artillery in theater 
were often detached to infantry duty, and as the government forces were under- 
manned and much of the territory was contested, naval and land artillery and 
aviation targeted guerrilla concentrations. The decision to remove much of the 
rural Chinese population to protected camps gradually separated the guerrillas 
from their logistical, informational, and recruiting support. As the government 
forces began clearing the more populated areas and the guerrilla bands were bro- 
ken up and driven into the depopulated jungle fringe, there was more emphasis 
on indirect fire for harassment and interdiction. In Operation Nassau, field and 
naval guns fired over sixty thousand rounds, and in one month in 1953 a single 
battery fired over seventeen thousand shells from thirty separate locations, mov- 
ing its guns over sixteen hundred miles. Most of these missions were to destroy 
guerrilla camps located by infantry patrols and “flush” guerrillas into ambushes. 
But aviation’s contribution to observation, reconnaissance, and resupply were 
equally important to the success of the counterinsurgency campaign. To obviate 
the danger of “friendly fire,” the British ruled that artillery and aviation could not 
be used within five hundred yards of troops or civilians.” 


Preliminary Conclusions 


These brief summaries provide a framework for establishing “standard operat- 
ing military procedure” for indirect firepower at the time of the Indonesian- 
Netherlands conflict. Perhaps the most important commonality is that in all 
cases indirect firepower was what modern military nomenclature terms a “force 
multiplier.” It augmented the capacity of the military forces, providing lethal or 
destructive effects that would have been otherwise impossible. It extended the 
range and effectiveness of government forces and allowed them to stage offensive 
operations against an enemy already weakened by food control and population 
removal measures. These conflicts became increasingly military-versus-military 
encounters between small patrols in which “the support of the indirect fire,” as 
one veteran of the Huk campaign maintained, was “the most important con- 
sideration.””” Artillery drove guerrillas into ambushes, smashed their camps, 
and harassed them day and night. Aviation provided an offensive capacity that 
extended far beyond the infantry patrols and artillery range, though its effects 
were often hard to ascertain. One Philippine officer recalled the most success- 
ful air strike he knew of was on a Huk mountain camp that killed twenty-seven 
guerrillas. But he noted that the bombs had missed the camp completely: only by 
luck had they fallen on the fleeing guerrillas. And it required an infantry patrol to 
march for two days through the jungles and hills to ascertain the damage.”* Based 
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on this and other anecdotal evidence, most casualty figures ascribed to artillery 
or air strikes are unverified “guesstimates.” 

A second commonality was that the use of “heavy weapons” was limited by a 
variety of factors, from environmental to economic. These were conflicts fought 
in terrain that ranged from jungle to grassland to mountains (in some cases all 
three), characterized by unpredictable weather (inimical to both gunnery and fly- 
ing), and by a lack of surveying or mapping that so reduced accuracy that several 
missions were canceled. The lack of visibility and accurate maps made “friendly 
fire” or amicide a persistent concern, especially when supporting unseen troops 
in close combat. To these environmental factors were added such logistical prob- 
lems as building and maintaining fire bases or airfields in areas with primitive 
roads and little infrastructure. For forces fighting on an economic shoestring—as 
these were— artillery, tanks, and airplanes were prohibitively expensive. In many 
cases cannons, tanks, and even personal weapons were salvaged from wartime 
battlefields and maintained through improvised supply systems. In 1950 the 
combined field artillery of the French forces in Indochina was some four hun- 
dred guns, with almost a quarter of them unusable owing to age or disrepair. 
Shortages in munitions, fuel, warehousing, and spare parts were common. And 
for those using artillery or aviation, the cost was not simply the weapons and 
ordnance themselves, but the skilled personnel needed for their use and mainte- 
nance. Artillery training required far more time than infantry training, especially 
for officers, and pilot training was even lengthier. And dispersing artillery and 
aviation near to infantry for combined-arms operations also required dozens of 
soldiers to act as cooks, mechanics, drivers, security, and other support.” 

A more contested attribute of artillery and aviation was what Callwell termed 
its “moral effect.” The evidence for this is somewhat contradictory and anec- 
dotal. The dramatic visual effects of artillery or aviation strikes were terrifying, 
although Huk leader Luis Taruc claimed his guerrillas were indifferent to them. 
But the diary of the Huk who ghostwrote Taruc’s autobiography contains many 
entries on the demoralization caused by the constant presence of observation 
aircraft, and the ensuing air, artillery, or infantry attack.” 

The lessons drawn by military officers who participated in or studied these 
campaigns reached a consensus about the role of firepower in counterguerrilla 
operations. They concluded, as did Stephen Paget about naval gunfire in Malaya, 
that its military effectiveness was “situationally dependent.”*! Unless the enemy 
concentrated to defend territory, the majority of air and gunfire was expended on 
harassment, the interdiction of supply routes and trails, and “flushing” the guer- 
rillas into infantry ambushes. In Malaya one flight crew assigned to an infantry 
unit was credited with inflicting more casualties than the rest of the squadron’s 
air missions combined. However, as in the Philippines, British veterans of this 
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campaign did not view “body counts” as the measure of aviation’s success. They 
gave equal credit to reconnaissance, intelligence gathering, psychological opera- 
tions, transport, and logistics.” 

The crucial factor in the Philippines, Greece, and Malaya was the govern- 
ment’s ability to segregate guerrillas from the civilian support base. Once that was 
achieved, there was both a greater likelihood that artillery and aviation would be 
militarily effective and a corresponding effort to avoid collateral damage against 
property and people. In both cases, Western forces sought a balance of ensuring 
that their heavy weapons had maximum effect without causing excessive and 
counterproductive destruction. For some counterinsurgency theorists, it led to a 
significant reappraisal of how to evaluate the effectiveness of their firepower. One 
example of this reappraisal appeared in the US Army’s 1963 counterinsurgency 
manual. The manual, which drew explicitly on the Hukbalahap campaign, broke 
with the army’s conventional warfare doctrine and insisted “the psychological 
impact of artillery in support of counterguerrilla operations will probably be 
out of proportion to the damage that the fire has actually accomplished.” Indeed, 
damage was almost secondary to artillery’s importance as “a two-prong morale 
factor; it is both devastating to the guerrilla and reassuring to the counterguer- 
rilla.”” In another break with conventional doctrine, the manual emphasized the 
vital importance of careful planning and discrimination, so that “the resulting 
artillery fires will not cause ill effects or perhaps alienate the population and 
cause them to support the insurgents.”** Whatever their army’s later practices in 
Vietnam, American counterinsurgents both acknowledged their debt to earlier 
irregular conflicts and sought to incorporate their perceived lessons of firepower 
discrimination and restraint. 


Netherlands-Indonesia War 


As in most independence struggles in this period, the Indonesian National Army 
(TNI) never acquired the amount of heavy weaponry and trained personnel nec- 
essary to match the colonial power.” Dutch forces remained tactically superior 
to the TNI in all but a few minor regular combat situations.* As a result, the TNI 
leadership’s adoption of guerrilla strategy in 1947 was the only way to expel the 
Dutch armed forces without risking self-destruction. As the First Indochina War 
shows, this level of asymmetry was not inevitable. With Chinese support, the 
Vietminh gradually succeeded in creating conventional forces with a sizable arse- 
nal of support weapons after 1949. Its massed artillery and level of training and 
organization played a decisive role in the crucial battle of Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Vietminh troops move Chinese-built artillery in preparation for 

the battle of Dien Bien Phu, 1954. The Indochina War was the only war of 
decolonization in which Western forces were locally matched or trumped in heavy 
military equipment on the ground. (Collection Jean-Claude Labbe / Gamma- 
Rapho via Getty Images) 


In Indonesia, the battle of Surabaya taught the belligerents important lessons 
early in the conflict and paved the way for a different outcome. After the Japa- 
nese capitulation on 15 August 1945, followed two days later by the Indonesian 
Proclamation of Independence, British-Indian troops temporarily occupied sev- 
eral so-called key areas in the archipelago. In Surabaya in November 1945 the 
heaviest battle of the entire war would take place, in which artillery, air power, 
tanks, and naval gunfire all played an important part. During the initial stages of 
the fighting, inadequately armed British-Indian units were overrun by numeri- 
cally superior Indonesian fighters. British losses ran into the hundreds. After 
Brigadier Mallaby, commander of the 49th Indian Infantry Brigade, was killed 
by insurgents on October 30, General Sir Philip Christison (commander of the 
Indonesian theater) famously threatened “to bring the whole weight of my sea, 
land and air forces and all the weapons of modern war against them until they are 
crushed,” a warning that was acted on ten days later, on November 10.7 The Brit- 
ish opened with a naval bombardment by three destroyers, followed by a bomb- 
ing campaign from the air by RAF Thunderbolts and Mosquitos and from land 
by the Royal Artillery. After weeks of heavy fighting and thousands of Indonesian 
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casualties, the British regained control over the city, whose inhabitants had by 
then mostly fled to the surrounding countryside. 

The fight taught the belligerents important lessons early in the conflict. The 
Indonesians experienced that conventional battles, fought largely with confis- 
cated Japanese war matériel supplemented by a range of improvised weapons, 
produced unacceptably high casualties among their own troops. Although after 
Surabaya Indonesian forces waged several other conventional-style battles in 
regions where the Dutch sought to expand their presence after taking over con- 
trol from the British, eventually the TNI leadership felt forced to fully adopt 
guerrilla tactics.” 

The British occupational forces on their part drew the lesson from Surabaya 
to resort more to firepower in order to prevent a repetition of the early stages of 
the fighting. According to Major General D. C. Hawthorn, commander of the 
23rd Indian Division, indirect-fire support weapons had proven their worth dur- 
ing the battle. In a training instruction issued afterward, drawing lessons from 
Surabaya, he concluded, “Should we again be involved in this type of fighting 
the maximum use of all weapons must be made from the outset.” Equally, the 
Dutch concluded, after a report from a General Staff colonel who toured Indo- 
nesia when the fighting in Surabaya was still going on, they should augment their 
troops with more support weapons. With those they would be able to deal the 
Indonesian forces a “decisive blow” during a large-scale operation.“ Five months 
after the battle, when Dutch units were still fighting under British command, 
the commander of the Netherlands Marines Brigade again stressed the need for 
heavier firepower: “Contrary to what many people think (presumably by delib- 
erately wanting to keep hidden the actual state of war), there is heavy fighting for 
Surabaya going on. The nature of the opposition is such that it cannot be broken 
without artillery, tanks and other heavy auxiliary weapons. The English com- 
mander General Mansergh will, after 5 years of war experience in Burma etc., be 
the first to confirm this! 

A final way in which the battle of Surabaya set the stage was in how the use 
of force by both sides was framed. Although the British had won the battle, they 
would remember it as the “Hell of Surabaya,” while to Indonesians November 10 
became known as the opposite: Heroes Day, a national holiday to this date. This 
can be partly explained by the disparity in armament. In British literature one 
finds many accounts of horrified Indian Army soldiers appalled by the fanati- 
cism of the pemuda fighters (“drunk and half crazed at the sight of blood”), who 
stormed Sherman tanks with bamboo spears and knives and employed suicide 
squads with explosives against British armor. British accounts of Indonesian use 
of tanks, artillery, and other heavy weapons during the battle are plentiful, but 
stress the lack of expertise among the newly formed Indonesian troops in han- 
dling them.” 
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In Indonesian historiography, by contrast, the use of heavy weapons by the 
nationalist fighters was downplayed in favor especially of the bamboo spear 
(bambu runcing), which came to symbolize not only the David-versus-Goliath- 
like heroism of the battle, but also the revolutionary spirit of the Indonesian free- 
dom fighter.* The British offensive was on the other hand portrayed as brutal, 
barbarous, causing excessive civilian casualties, and being in violation of inter- 
national conventions on the conduct of war.“ This pattern repeated itself during 
the rest of the conflict between the Indonesians and the Dutch, in which each 
party would accuse the other of fighting cowardly and utilizing the wrong meth- 
ods. The Indonesian fighters were criticized for not fighting “properly” in Euro- 
pean eyes and hiding among civilians, the Dutch for using conventional weapons 
against both fighters and civilians (a variant of the Vann-Westerling argument). 

The Dutch army commander in the Netherlands East Indies General Simon 
Spoor was a strong advocate of a conventional strategy to defeat the Indonesian 
Republic. But a large-scale offensive operation had to be postponed until mid- 
1947, when the troop buildup had reached the minimal required level. When 
Operation Product (also called the “First Police Action” by the Dutch, or the 
“First Dutch Military Aggression” by Indonesians), from 21 July to 4 August 1947, 
got under way, General Spoor had at his disposal around one hundred thousand 
troops, supported by twenty-two field artillery batteries and a total of eleven air 
force squadrons, seven of which were bomber and/or fighter squadrons—the 
same as the number of Royal Air Force combat squadrons used against a much 
smaller insurgent movement in Malaya. Dutch combat capacity consisted of 
B-25 medium bomber and strafer planes, and Spitfire Mark IX, P-51 Mustang, 
and P-40 Kitty Hawk fighter planes, all belonging to the Royal Netherlands East 
Indies Army Air Force (ML-KNIL). These were supplemented by Fairey Firefly 
Mk I fighter-bombers and Consolidated FBY Catalina flying boats employed by 
the Netherlands Naval Aviation Service (MLD) for fire support. This amounted 
to 150-175 planes for bombing, fighting, and strafing (machine-gunning ground 
targets) missions, but in reality only one-third of those were actually available, 
because of continuous shortages of crews and spare parts. Even when fully 
operational, these forces were still limited means when compared to, for example, 
those of the French in Algeria, who had three to four hundred attack aircraft at 
their disposal in a country with only one-sixth of the population of Indonesia.“ 

The field artillery batteries consisted of two sections, both equipped with 
four QF twenty-five-pounder field guns. According to one of the Dutch artillery 
instructors, this light field gun had been “one of the miracles of the war,” supe- 
rior to the 105 millimeter howitzers, mounted on Sherman tanks, to be used as 
artillery by the five-thousand-strong Marine Brigade sent to East Java.“ Later, a 
separate artillery battalion was created for the Marine Brigade, as the Shermans 
proved to be too heavy and cumbersome in the Indonesian terrain. Additionally, 
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FIGURE 6.2 A formation of American-built B-25 medium bombers in service 
with the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army Air Force. The airplanes in this 
1946 photo have been modified with extra heavy machine guns to strafe ground 
targets. (Collection Netherlands Institute of Military History) 


some infantry battalions, laying hands on prewar KNIL guns, constructed three 
“illegal artillery” units on their own, which supported their battalions during 
Operation Product. When the troop buildup was complete, the Dutch forces in 
Indonesia had a total of around 150 field guns. 

Initially the artillery units were organized on the divisional level, but as soon 
as they arrived in Indonesia, the batteries were divided among the brigades, as the 
likelihood for divisional operations was deemed low. During Operation Product, 
many batteries were included in offensive columns into which the infantry bri- 
gades had been divided.” In addition to field artillery, the Dutch forces were also 
equipped with antitank guns and grenade and rocket launchers, as well as antiair- 
craft guns, which turned out to be superfluous and thus, in some rare cases, were 
trained on ground targets instead.” In sum, the Dutch had considerable means 
to use technisch geweld. However, like the French in Indochina and some other 
cases described above, the Dutch armed forces— military aviation in particular— 
were operated on a shoestring and had to be spread over vast areas. Finding 
spare parts, ammunition, and skilled personnel was a continuous limitation to 
actual combat power. In the course of time, this became more problematic for the 
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Netherlands than, for example, the French in Indochina, as heavy US equipment 
started to flow more freely to Indochina from 1949, while both the US and the 
British government put increasingly tight restrictions on arms sales to the Dutch 
East Indies after the 1947 military offensive. 

During the operation, some artillery units initially carried out a preplanned 
creeping barrage (vuurwals) to clear out possible resistance on parts of the route 
the combat columns would follow on the first day of the offensive. In the days 
after, artillery provided fire support for infantry units that occupied cities and 
carried out mopping-up operations in their vicinity. For the ML-KNIL, their 
most important task during Operation Product was to destroy the Indonesian 
Air Force (AURI), mainly consisting of Japanese warplanes. The operation was 
carried out successfully, after which the AURI was unable to play a significant role 
during the rest of the conflict, apart from some minor raids.” In one such attack, 
on the city of Semarang during Operation Product, bombs were dropped from a 
Japanese “Nate,” killing seven Indonesians.” In search of this plane, Dutch pilots 
later that day shot down an Indian DC-3 Dakota carrying medicine and sup- 
plies to Yogyakarta, killing eight passengers, among whom were several founding 
fathers of Indonesian aviation. While the event is still widely commemorated in 
Indonesia, it is largely absent in Dutch historiography on air operations during 
the First Police Action, which in most cases focus on the military success of the 
operation.” 

The incident was also an example of the political sensitivity of the use of 
air power in an asymmetric conflict like the Netherlands-Indonesia War. As the 
owner of the Dakota was a wealthy Indian businessman, the incident led to a 
diplomatic falling out with India, which was not solved until 1950, when the 
Dutch government supplied India with a replacement plane. India immediately 
transferred the plane to Indonesia, which by then had already gained its indepen- 
dence.” While the Indonesians, in consultative bodies like the United Nations, 
willingly used incidents like these to stress the barbaric nature of Dutch aggres- 
sion, the Netherlands made a concerted effort to cover up and downplay the use 
of its own air force and point to its restrictive nature.™ 

At first glance, it might seem obvious to see the artillery and air force as hav- 
ing the highest military value in their classic roles during the two large-scale 
Dutch offensives. (The second offensive, after Product, was Operation Kraai, 
or Crow, which began in December 1948 and was also known as the Second 
Police Action or Second Dutch Military Aggression.) According to Van Doorn 
and Hendrix, the violent guerrilla phases that followed “offered far fewer options 
for these weapons; the continuing sweep operations in the occupied territory 
were a less rewarding project.” The authors conclude that “the limited value of 
these weapons in the counter-guerrilla has not prevented them from being used 
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extensively.” However, while artillery was important during the two major 
offensives, it was never decisive. 

Artillery’s main contribution was in support of infantry sweeps and mopping- 
up operations in the months after the offensives, during which a close tactical 
cooperation was developed.” Artillery helped infantry dominate their ground 
with the least possible risk. Compensating for continual shortages of troops and 
protecting the infantry, artillery clearly performed the abovementioned role of 
a force multiplier. Moral effect, that other attribute of heavy weapons, was also 
frequently mentioned in the Indonesian context. The official war diary of one 
artillery regiment acknowledged both elements: “3-6 R.V.A. participated several 
times in support action of Infantry V. . . . These actions with artillery bombard- 
ments aimed to break the morale of the opposing party and thereby make it 
possible for the own infantry to achieve the set goals with as few losses as pos- 
sible!”*” Indeed we find many examples, particularly from the years 1946-1947, 
of infantry sweeps where the textbook procedure is followed: a preliminary artil- 
lery bombardment is called in to lessen the enemy’s fighting spirit and ability 
before the infantry moves in to clear the area.” However, in regions with very 
low troop density, this picture did not always hold up. In 1949, after the Second 
Police Action, the Dutch army controlled such large swaths of land that there was 
a troop shortage practically everywhere where fighting was going on. Indeed, in 
that same year, two high-ranking artillery officers warned against the practice 
of requesting artillery for targets without any accompanying infantry action. 
A result, as the officers established, was that the enemy would leave its positions 
as soon as the first shells started coming in, only to regroup practically unscathed 
after the shelling had finished: “The wrong method thus followed only had the 
result that the enemy became accustomed to artillery fire and learned to success- 
fully evade it, and then continue his activity elsewhere. Moreover, this led to a 
pointless waste of ammunition.” 

This underlines the situationally dependent effectiveness of indirect-fire 
weapons. In all the asymmetric conflicts discussed in this chapter, artillery and 
air forces operated in service of infantry, and worked most effectively in that 
regard. In Indonesia, this was widely recognized both by soldiers on the ground 
and officials at higher levels. Dutch military leaders, for example, explicitly pro- 
hibited the use of offensive air power without cooperation with or a follow-up 
by ground troops. Although this directive was not always followed, it is a clear 
indication that the military was aware of the limited use of air power in and by 
itself in the Indonesian conflict. Indeed, restrictions on the use of offensive air 
power were already in place from the moment the first Dutch troops arrived on 
Java under British command and remained so for much of the war.” 
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As we have seen above, the effectiveness of the use of indirect-fire weapons is 
to a large degree dependent on and tied to measures to control the population 
and separate it from insurgents. However, much like the French in Indochina, 
Dutch security forces never made an integrated effort to segregate the Indone- 
sian civilian population from the guerrillas. This may have contributed to a less 
targeted use of both indirect- and direct-fire weapons than in the course of the 
other conflicts analyzed in this chapter. While the use of artillery and air power 
increased dramatically in the first half of 1949, the last year of the war, it brought 
the Netherlands’ forces no nearer to a military victory. Guerrilla units operat- 
ing from pockets all over Java and Sumatra intensified their attacks on convoys, 
bridges, and military outposts, making 1949 the deadliest year for the Dutch 
military in Indonesia. 

One of the most effective ways the Indonesian troops managed to inflict 
enemy casualties was the large-scale employment of mines and improvised 
explosives. In Indonesia the latter mostly took the form of trekbommen (“pull 
bombs”), mostly former Japanese ordnance dug into the ground, making road 
travel a Russian roulette for many Dutch convoys. These weapons, which can 
be viewed as an Indonesian form of technisch geweld, took an increasing toll 
on Dutch units, further affecting their already falling morale in the course of 
the conflict. In the seven months between the end of the second military offen- 
sive and the official cease-fire agreement of 10 August 1949, almost six hundred 
Dutch vehicles were struck by mine blasts, inflicting the majority of the more 
than one thousand fatal Dutch military casualties in the same period.f! As the 
following paragraphs clarify, casualty figures are much harder to establish on 
the Indonesian side. 


The Wonosari “Operetta” 


As mentioned in the introduction, the suggestion that heavy weapons caused the 
majority of Indonesian military and civilian casualties has never been substanti- 
ated nor assessed critically. Dutch historians have referred to the works of Repub- 
lican military leaders T. B. Simatupang and A. H. Nasution, but the examples 
provided in these two standard works hardly support this claim. Whereas both 
officers regularly mention civilian casualties as a result of air raids or shellings, 
Nasution lists equally high or higher casualty figures for infantry actions and 
summary executions.” In his book Report from Banaran: Experiences during the 
People’s War, Simatupang writes that in Dutch air raids like that on Wonosari, “it 


was mainly the common people who suffered?# 
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However, it remains questionable if air attacks caused the bulk of the casual- 
ties in this particular case. On March 10, 1949, the Dutch unleashed a large-scale 
offensive against the city of Wonosari in Central Java in response to the Repub- 
lican serangan umum (general attack) on Dutch-occupied Yogyakarta nine days 
earlier.“ The Dutch sent over thirty planes to Wonosari, where they expected 
the commander in chief of the TNI, General Sudirman, to reside. The air force 
bombed and strafed Wonosari before airborne troops descended at the airstrip 
northwest of town. For the Dutch, it was one of the largest combined operations 
outside of the two so-called police actions, but by contemporaneous standards it 
would have been seen as a small-scale offensive action. As it turned out, Repub- 
lican troops had already left the area, possibly as a result of an aerial raid some 
two weeks earlier, which was not followed by infantry action.® According to one 
veteran, the operation had “a certain operetta character,’ which was “a typical 
feature of major actions. 

Ten days later, the Indonesian delegation to the United Nations picked up 
on the news of the attack and formally requested an investigation by the UN 
Commission for Indonesia (UNCI). In a communiqué issued by Nico Palar, the 
head of the Indonesian delegation to the Security Council, it was stated that the 
attack resulted in “one hundred people killed” and “five hundred houses” burned 
down.” The local team of UNCI observers subsequently investigated the matter. 
As it found little evidence to support the Indonesian allegations—according to 
locals one civilian had been killed and ten had been wounded by aircraft fire— 
the UNCI concluded that “the importance of the incident has been exaggerated 
by the Republican circles.” 

Although the Wonosari incident has been portrayed as a prime example of 
disproportionate technisch geweld,® these findings question the suggestion that 
indirect-fire weapons caused large numbers of civilian casualties there. What arises 
from the sources is a mixed picture. In Wonosari itself, the air attack does not seem 
to have caused many victims. It is possible that in some of the outlying villages in 
the region, which were also attacked by the ML-KNIL on the same day and were 
not inspected by the UNCI observers, there were more casualties. A clearer picture, 
meanwhile, is derived from the actions of the airborne infantry, who reported 
forty enemy casualties during their operations in and around Wonosari.” In addi- 
tion, a field artillery unit that fired 974 shells in the area over the course of six days 
seems to have caused mainly material damage, as the unit found the region largely 
abandoned.” Finally, a radio report from the TNI Java Command Headquarters 
mentioned (although the reliability of the broadcast is hard to assess) that in a 
related retaliation for the Indonesian serangan umum on 1 March, some two hun- 
dred inhabitants of villages surrounding Yogyakarta were rounded up and sum- 
marily executed by the Dutch as punishment for harboring guerrillas.” 
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After societal unrest in 1969 concerning allegations of Dutch war crimes in 
Indonesia, the government of the Netherlands had a memorandum drawn up 
with excesses committed by the Dutch military.” It is striking that this so-called 
Excessennota contained not a single case of technisch geweld. Rémy Limpach has 
convincingly shown that multiple cases could have been included.” Nonetheless, 
the majority of known examples of Dutch atrocities during the war still consists 
of “direct” killing of noncombatants by infantry units or intelligence personnel. 
This is likely to have been similar in other decolonization conflicts. It is hard to 
assess whether this reflects the actual situation or merely shows the limited avail- 
ability of sources on the nature of casualties. However, considering that Dutch 
troops were fighting an enemy often described as “invisible,” as well as the many 
unofficial reports that infantry patrols were told to “fire at everything that moves,” 
the distinction becomes increasingly blurred, making broad generalizations on 
casualty figures and their causes problematic—as the case of Wonosari shows.” 
But it is precisely the indiscriminate nature of much of this infantry violence that 
challenges the assertion that “direct methods” lead to fewer innocent victims. 


Our research leads us to three conclusions. Our first is that the isolated study 
of the war in Indonesia had led Dutch historians to speculate on the impact 
of technisch geweld on the population. This has resulted in a propensity to cite 
specific incidents as demonstrating the excessive nature of the Dutch applica- 
tion of heavy weapons, such as the attack on Wonosari. But primary research 
into this case indicates that not only was the incident exceptional, but it is also 
highly uncertain that indirect gunfire caused the majority of civilian casualties 
there. As was the case in other armed clashes in Indonesia, and in other irregular 
conflicts, the effectiveness of the application of technisch geweld was situationally 
dependent. More research into other controversial incidents is needed to achieve 
a more balanced appraisal of technisch geweld. Our second point is that expand- 
ing the perspective to include other contemporary conflicts allows the placing of 
Dutch military methods into a better historical context. Apart from the defini- 
tional vagueness surrounding the term technisch geweld, we can draw the follow- 
ing interrelated conclusions from this explorative comparison. Studying the use 
of indirect-fire weapons in the context of the “greater” Second World War shows 
that they were applied far more promiscuously, and with far greater destructive 
effects, in intra-European, intra-Asian, and conventional wars than they were in 
Indonesia. When compared to contemporaneous irregular conflicts, the Dutch 
use of technisch geweld was similar to that of other government forces in Greece, 
South Korea, Malaya, and the Philippines. Like other conventional armies of the 
period, the Netherlands troops recognized that artillery and air power were a 
force multiplier, augmenting ground operations and compensating for troop 
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shortages. As with other contemporary armies, the Dutch valued technisch geweld 
both for its destructive effects and its perceived psychological impact. Whether it 
validated these expectations was due less to the inherent capabilities of technisch 
geweld than to situational variables, of which the most important was often the 
effectiveness of the armed opposition. That the Dutch were probably less dis- 
criminate in their use of heavy weapons in the later stages of their war was also 
situationally dependent. Like the French in Indochina, the Dutch failed to segre- 
gate the guerrillas from the population that supported them. Our third point is 
that researchers should avoid a simplistic cause-effect assumption that indirect- 
fire weapons are not only counterproductive but by definition more inhumane 
in irregular conflicts. An outright dismissal of technisch geweld for its “indirect” 
destruction runs the risk of glorifying “direct methods” such as those practiced 
and advocated by Captain Westerling. 


“BLOODSHED ON A RATHER 
LARGE SCALE” 


Tactical Conduct and Noncombatant 
Casualties in Dutch, French, and British 
Colonial Counterinsurgency 


Christiaan Harinck 


Over the past three decades, historians have paid ample attention to the extremely 
violent nature of the wars during the first wave of decolonization. The dominant 
perspective has been the violence visited by the colonizer on the colonized, with 
torture, executions, and forced displacement standing out as the most promi- 
nent topics. Somewhat surprisingly, one major group of casualties of colonial 
violence has hardly been studied in depth: noncombatants killed or wounded on 
the battlefield. Civilian casualties as “collateral damage” of military operations 
are ubiquitous in wars past and present and arguably especially so in guerrilla 
war, where the distinction between combatants and noncombatants, as well as 
between the battlefield and the rear, is opaque to say the least. 

While exploring and explaining civilian casualties for the wars of decoloniza- 
tion, this chapter attempts to merge two strands of historiography. On the one 
hand, there is the abovementioned literature on the violent nature of decolo- 
nization, which centers on the victims of targeted violence and policies, while 
the context of war and the battlefield dynamics remain largely out of focus. On 
the other hand, there is a vast literature that considers the decolonization wars 
and colonial counterinsurgencies from the perspective of the development of 
warfare in general and counterinsurgency theory in particular. Casualties figure 
primarily as an element in assessing the strengths and weaknesses of the tactics 
and strategies chosen by the insurgents and counterinsurgents.” The comparative 
approach taken in this chapter, based on an in-depth study of (Dutch) military 
doctrine and practice in Indonesia juxtaposed with a broad reading on mili- 
tary theory and practice in other wars, inevitably leads us to the realization that 
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understanding extreme violence in war cannot be separated from understanding 
the tactical context and internal military logics that spawn it. 

The main wars analyzed and compared in this chapter are those in Indonesia 
(1945-1949), Indochina (1945-1954), Malaya (1948-1960), and Algeria (1954— 
1962), as these stand out for their prolonged fighting and casualty tally. Like 
elsewhere in this book, Indonesia will feature as the central case, but will not be 
dominant. To a lesser extent, the French campaign in Madagascar (1947-1949) 
and British operations in Kenya (1952-1960) are also taken into consideration. 
Compared to the wars mentioned above, these last two wars were—militarily 
speaking—low in intensity when viewed from the counterinsurgents’ perspec- 
tive. However, they resulted in enormous casualties on the insurgents’ side. 

Regardless of the differences in scale, combat intensity, and political context 
addressed in the introduction to this book, the abovementioned wars were simi- 
lar in various respects. Two important similarities are central to this chapter. 
First, all these wars saw a vast discrepancy between the fatal casualties suffered by 
counterinsurgents and those they were able to inflict. Second, for the insurgents, 
the share of noncombatant casualties as compared to combatant casualties was 
significant in all these wars. These two phenomena are often mentioned in the 
literature, but seldom are they explained. 

Explanations for these phenomena can be found in three categories: the con- 
duct of the counterinsurgent forces, the conduct of the insurgents, and exter- 
nal factors. As this chapter is focused on counterinsurgency warfare, the first 
category of explanations takes center stage. Specifically, this chapter offers an 
explanation of the discrepancies in casualty numbers and makeup in counter- 
insurgencies between 1945 and 1962 by highlighting three elements of colonial 
counterinsurgency warfare during this period: the continuation of prewar dis- 
courses on (colonial) public order and counterinsurgency warfare, the use of 
modern weaponry, and the (often conventional) types of tactics that were used. 

Counterinsurgent military conduct certainly is not the only possible expla- 
nation for the large numbers of noncombatant fatalities in the wars under 
consideration, nor are noncombatant casualties the only explanation for the 
discrepancies in casualty numbers and ratios. Insurgents knowingly fought 
among the people, while sometimes limited tactical proficiency or inadequate 
equipment could make them unequal adversaries for counterinsurgents, result- 
ing in higher insurgent casualties. The role of insurgent capability and conduct 
in this regard fully deserves further research, but falls out of the scope of this 
chapter. 

The two decades that followed the Second World War saw the emergence 
of the classic theoretical concept of “counterinsurgency” (often abbreviated as 
COIN), mainly as a result of reflection on the wars in Malaya and Algeria.’ In 
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this classical Western concept of COIN, the focus is on protecting, winning over, 
and/or coercing the local population, as opposed to a mainly enemy-focused 
approach. In practice, COIN resulted in attempts to use population-centered 
methods (ranging from guarded villages, provision of foodstuffs and medical 
aid via improving infrastructure, to support of government and policy reform) 
in addition to military action against the insurgents, which was also in the first 
place focused on weakening the enemy’s grip on the local population. However, 
the wars during this period were largely fought without such a coherent theo- 
retical counterinsurgency framework, and it would be ahistorical to impose it 
on them. Therefore, “insurgency” and “counterinsurgency” are used as general 
categories for uprisings and the military effort to put them down, with “COIN” 
being reserved for the later theoretical approach and doctrine. 


Casualty Numbers in Perspective 


Before turning to those explanations, it is imperative to provide some sense 
of the casualty discrepancies in the conflicts under consideration. As already 
addressed in the introductory chapter, casualty numbers are notoriously dif- 
ficult to come by. The numbers mentioned here are mostly rough estimates and 
should be treated with care and caution.* Wide discrepancies are all too apparent 
when one looks at the available numbers. Rather than trying to arrive at exact 
figures, the aim here is to discern trends within and relationships between them. 
In this chapter, “losses” and “casualties” refer to fatalities, unless otherwise stated. 

Each conflict was quite costly for the colonial powers, with casualties running 
into the thousands. Only Kenya and to a lesser extent Madagascar could be seen as 
outliers. However, the losses of the colonial powers shrink and often pale in com- 
parison with the casualties they inflicted. In Indochina between 1945 and 1954, 
the French and their local allies suffered 92,800 fatal casualties, roughly the same 
as the number of French soldiers killed in 1940. Meanwhile, the Vietnamese suf- 
fered some 300,000 to 500,000 dead, resulting in a ratio between 1:3.2 and 1:5.4.° 
While fighting the 1947 insurrection in southeast Madagascar, French forces lost 
around 350 men killed, against somewhere between 6,000 and 9,000 insurgents 
killed, according to official figures, for a ratio of between 1:17.1 and 1:25.7. The 
real butcher’s bill of the Madagascan insurrection is likely much larger and more 
complex, however. In Indonesia, the Netherlands armed forces suffered 4,751 
fatal casualties.’ Dutch military sources claim around 100,000 Indonesians were 
killed (most likely an underestimate), resulting in a ratio of more than 1:20.8 It 
should be noted that the fatal losses of Dutch colonial police and paramilitary 
forces are not known. British forces active on Java and Sumatra in 1945 and 1946 
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suffered 620 men killed, while inflicting a reported 13,441 Indonesian enemies 
killed, again a ratio of around 1:20.” 

British and Commonwealth operations in Malaya between 1948 and 1960 
resulted in 1,865 soldiers killed, while 6,711 enemies were reported killed, a ratio 
of 1:3.5.!° According to official British figures on the so-called Mau Mau rebel- 
lion, 63 British and 170 African soldiers and policemen, and 1,800 local militia 
troops, died in Kenya. At the same time, 11,500 insurgents were killed, according 
to official figures—today, historians consider 20,000 to be closer to the truth. 
This results in a ratio of 1:5.6 to 1:9.8.!! The war in Algeria, perhaps numerically 
the most complex case, cost the French forces 25,064 men killed, although this 
excludes an unknown number of Algerian auxiliaries in French service. Accord- 
ing to their own estimate, the French inflicted 141,000 fatal casualties on the 
insurgents. Algerian postwar estimates start at a total of 300,000 Algerian fatali- 
ties, resulting in a ratio of somewhere between 1:5.6 to around 1:12 and possibly 
beyond.” 

It is clear, then, that the casualty ratios display discrepancies that range from 
large to enormous. It is also certain that these numbers must include (though 
to various degrees) many noncombatants killed. In Indochina, at the least, of 
the minimum of 300,000 Vietnamese killed, around 125,000 are believed to 
have been noncombatants—slightly over 40 percent of the total of fatal casual- 
ties inflicted.” Indonesian casualty numbers are a more intricate subject. Indo- 
nesian sources suggest 45,000 to 100,000 combatant, and 25,000 to 100,000 
noncombatant fatal casualties—but this includes not only the casualties of the 
fighting against the British and the Dutch, but also the many casualties of intra- 
Indonesian political violence." If these estimates are anything to go by, the per- 
centage of noncombatants in the casualties of Dutch and British operations in 
Indonesia might range from around 25 percent to as high as over 55 percent. 

France’s war in Algeria, infamous for torture, extralegal killings, and large- 
scale disappearances of people, shows similar numerical problems. Between 
35,000 and 65,000 Algerian civilians are believed to have been killed or wounded 
by French forces (2,788 French civilians were killed by the insurgents during 
the war). Besides these, many Algerians were killed in intra-Algerian violence." 
Despite all uncertainties surrounding casualty numbers, the gaps between insur- 
gent and counterinsurgent fatalities are clear and undeniable. 


Discourse: The Will to Put Down 


During the period under consideration, “collateral damage” was accepted to a 
high degree. This was true in a very general sense in Western thinking about 
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warfare, as for example shown by the Allied bombing campaigns against Nazi 
Germany, and also in the specific context of colonial policing and counterin- 
surgency. But “collateral damage” is not just a natural phenomenon of warfare. 
Rather, it can be considered “the calculated result of policy decisions,” as Bruce 
Cronin writes. Therefore, it is useful to take a look at the notions underlying its 
widespread acceptance! 

Practices of colonial policing and “pacification” by military means before 1945 
were often harsh. A colonial state’s army was primarily used in crushing insur- 
gencies when they arose, while its police forces were entrusted with controlling 
the local workforce to ensure the economic interest of the colonial and metropol- 
itan political and business elites.'* Yet ideas on the need for a (more) considerate 
treatment of the local population in combating insurgency and “unrest”— which 
might result in fewer noncombatant deaths—had been around for decades and 
were sometimes explicitly stated in doctrinal publications. From time to time, 
some officers and military thinkers pushed for the application of some of these 
ideas into practice.” 

Unfortunately for many colonial subjects, the potential benign effects of 
these ideas were blunted by the realities of colonial rule and warfare. In general, 
population-friendly notions were often vague and abstract, and seem to have 
been of relatively little significance in actual military conduct, while narrowly 
defined tactical aims and colonial and racial prejudice often proved to be much 
more influential. Take the French colonial officer Hubert Lyautey, who was resur- 
rected from obscurity by COIN theorists later on and praised for his foresight and 
wide-ranging approach to counterinsurgency. Yet in his own days, Lyautey’s ideas 
were never very influential outside the circle of his own command and that of a 
few sympathetic fellow officers.” Or take the case of the British Army’s notion 
of “minimum force.” Some scholars have suggested that after a period of brutal 
repression of (mostly urban) unrest in India, the British Army developed the 
minimum-force approach during the second and third decade of the twentieth 
century. Commanders were instructed and inclined to use as little force as was 
feasible (minimum force) in order to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. How these 
orders were interpreted and to what extent they were adhered to have been hotly 
debated.” In the final analysis, minimum force was a fluid concept and could 
easily be dismissed by soldiers as irrelevant for an insurgency in the countryside, 
as opposed to the urban setting in which the concept originated.?? The British 
Empire showed some unique features, but was no exception to the general trend. 

The ethics on display in many other colonial counterinsurgency doctrines 
are to a large extent of the utilitarian variant.” Notions of a more humane treat- 
ment of the local population are almost never presented as a good in them- 
selves, but rather are informed by their perceived effect. The “Precepts for the 
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Politico-Policing Task of the Army,’ the main Dutch tactical manual of the 
interwar years, for example, stated that “tactful” behavior toward the population 
“usually achieves more than using violence.” If the ethics underlying military 
conduct are primarily purpose- or consequence-driven, it means that their rai- 
son d’être dissolves if the intended consequence no longer seems to be obtain- 
able. To put it in the practical terms of colonial counterinsurgency: what was the 
point in treating the local population more humanely when they were already 
(perceived to be) in open rebellion or supporting the insurgents? This might 
seem obvious, but it has important ramifications: parts of the doctrine could be 
used in a flexible way or even dispensed with, while the colonizer still remained 
within the doctrine’s general framework—thereby also partly explaining the gap 
between colonial theory and practice. 

This dynamic was not just a facet of colonialism, but part of a wider Western 
discourse on the use of (military) force to quell large-scale civil disturbances and 
rebellion. Christophe Wasinski summarizes the situation where such repression 
is considered socially, politically, and legally acceptable and technically feasible 
as “la volonté de réprimer.” This “will to put down,” or “will to punish,” came 
almost naturally to military men educated in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century. As one of the most famous nineteenth-century military theorists, 
Carl von Clausewitz, phrased it, war is in essence the violent struggle to impose 
one’s will on the other and break his will to resist.” And most Western militaries 
considered that struggle to be the exclusive domain of armies. Insurgents fight- 
ing as guerrillas therefore did not only break the law, they also broke with the 
norms of the military, further strengthening the military’s will to put down and 
lessening its consideration of the collateral costs. To the military minds, punish- 
ment was due in the case of insurrection or guerrilla warfare—a punishment that 
could easily end up being meted out to the innocent.” 

Distinguishing between “the guilty” and “the innocent” while suppressing 
insurrection or fighting a guerrilla war was of course rather difficult. Up to a 
point, however, it was not considered to be of the utmost relevance. In the context 
of the ethical basis of military thinking that sees military repression as the last 
resort of the state, soldiers and politicians deemed “collateral damage” a sad but 
unavoidable aspect of use of military force to curb resistance. It should not be 
forgotten that collective punishment still had a basis in international law mid- 
century, albeit implicitly.” The colonial context in which such military impulses 
were generally given free rein, and where the population was often regarded in 
collectivist and racialized terms, only exacerbated these tendencies. This fur- 
ther blurred the distinction between the guilty and the innocent, and therefore 
between combatant and noncombatant.” 
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Discourse after 1945: A Brave New World? 


The colonial world in 1945 was radically different from what it was before the 
Second World War. A combination of (international) political change, the advent 
of anticolonial ideologies, and the embarrassments suffered and promises made 
by colonial powers during the war made a return to most colonies’ prewar situ- 
ation impossible, while the call for independence was greatly strengthened and 
wildly embraced. At the same time, the experience of occupation, resistance, and 
nationalist mobilization and organization during the war, and the massive avail- 
ability of surplus weaponry and ammunitions, as well as changes in military and 
communication technology, greatly increased the military potential of an anti- 
colonial insurgency.”® 

Western militaries found it difficult to adapt in this context. These challenges 
were exacerbated not only by the fact that organized learning during a conflict is 
difficult in itself, but also because the post-1945 colonial “savage wars of peace” 
were often only one of many problems confronting the armed forces in ques- 
tion. During the war in Indonesia, the Dutch armed forces initially reissued their 
prewar colonial tactical manual, in addition to the normal tactical training pub- 
lications (which were based on that of the British Army). Gradually, new train- 
ing directives and tactical instructions were developed and issued. In content, 
these publications did not form a radical departure from the prewar past. These 
newer publications were more up to date in a narrow tactical sense, taking the 
enemy’s possession of light machine guns and mortars into account, for example. 
But looking at the core principles and assumptions, these publications did not 
form a radical departure from the prewar past. No integrated counterinsurgency 
doctrine was produced by the Dutch armed forces during the war in Indonesia. 
As a decolonization war with various parties involved, the conflict was deeply 
political, but the Dutch armed forces were both unable and unwilling to let that 
knowledge influence the prescribed tactical conduct of its forces. Dutch counter- 
insurgency remained strongly enemy-centered. Only during the last months of 
the war, when the Dutch military strategy had clearly failed and diplomatic talks 
with the Indonesian nationalists were under way, did the military, or at least ele- 
ments of it, start to appreciate the centrality of the political and civil dimension 
of the conflict. It was too little, too late.5! 

The French experience in Indochina was not dissimilar. The French forces in 
Asia had slightly more time to doctrinally adapt to the post-1945 style of insur- 
gency, only yielding definitively in 1954. The adapting was made more difficult 
by the fact that the French were also confronted by forms of regular warfare as 
the conflict in Indochina wore on. Perhaps unavoidably, most of France’s military 
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FIGURE 7.1 The original 1953 US Information Agency caption with this photo 
said, “The French Foreign Legion is playing the major combat role in the war 
against the Vietminh. Here a red-suspect has been found hiding in the jungle 
and is now being questioned by the advance patrol, who caught him.” (National 
Archives photo no. 306-PS-55 [10516]) 


innovation involved technical and tactical military solutions, although there 
were some experiments with improved intelligence gathering and counterguer- 
rilla operations through the use of local allies.*” 

After the humiliating loss in Indochina, French thinking took a turn of its 
own. On reflection, some officers called for bringing older colonial concepts such 
as those of Lyautey up to date by taking the enemy’s communist ideological and 
organizational power into account.” Several went further. A group of officers 
had become so impressed with communist tactics and their success that they 
concluded that France had to copy such tactics in order to prevail in a future 
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insurgency conflict. The result was the infamous guerre révolutionnaire concept, 
which basically stated that the army had to match the opponent’s guerrilla mind- 
set, propaganda capabilities, ruthlessness, and commitment. To a certain degree, 
this is what all early counterinsurgency theorists of the 1950s and 1960 stated.” 
Elements of the French military embraced it with zeal and vigor. It found its 
practical application in the Algerian war within the elite regular army units such 
as the paratroopers and the Foreign Legion. And it morphed naturally with the 
determination and tenacity of French Algeria’s white settlers to resist any com- 
promise with the Algerian nationalists (and the French government). Not all 
French units adhered to guerre révolutionnaire. As the alternative was a continu- 
ation of the standard French approach to combating insurgency, French efforts 
remained harsh along the line.” 

During the late 1940s, the British military was on a similar course. After almost 
six years of bloody conventional warfare, the army had some difficulty in return- 
ing to prewar imperial policing after August 1945. And even then, the pace of 
learning and adapting was slow. The first two versions of Britain’s postwar manu- 
als, “Imperial Policing and Duties in Aid of the Civil Power” of 1947 and 1949, 
remained traditional in context, content, and intent.” In British colonies, the 
police formed arguably a more important part of colonial law and order than was 
the case in the Netherlands East Indies or French Indochina. There were several 
attempts to change the organization and practices of colonial policing within the 
British Empire after 1945, but these were severely hampered by the decoloniza- 
tion process. In practice, colonial officials and officers often resorted to military 
means to quell the various “emergencies,” the ideal of reform notwithstanding. 
In this respect, the British were more like their French and Dutch counterparts.** 
The ultimate success in Malaya was exceptional and based on an integrated civil- 
military counterinsurgency strategy, but some of its causes are still debated. What 
is clear is that the notion of “hearts and minds” involved far more coercion than 
has often been suggested. The limits of persuasion in British counterinsurgency 
were also clearly shown during the simultaneous Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya, 
where coercion, more than anything else, was the key.” 

Overall, it remains safe to say that the dominant approach to counterinsur- 
gency after 1945 remained heavily militarized and extremely violent. In prac- 
tice, the emphasis remained on the military destruction of the enemy, with 
only Malaya as a partial exemption. As a French official reflection on the war 
in Indochina put it, “Only those operations whose aim is the extinction of the 
enemy dispersed within an area can be placed on the asset side of the balance 
sheet.” Such “surgery,” resulting in the removal of the “gangrenous tissue,” was 
“the actual pacification.” As a result, counterinsurgents continued to accept 
relatively high levels of collateral damage and high numbers of noncombatant 
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deaths, and sometimes even deliberately aimed for this with collective punish- 
ment and reprisals, as in the case of the French in Indochina in 1945-1946 (see 
also chapter 4). 

Noncombatant fatal casualties in many antiguerrilla operations were unlikely 
to be reported as such. The almost complete absence of the subject of noncomba- 
tant casualties within the Dutch army’s archival records, or in the French army’s 
411-page postwar tactical appraisal of the Indochina conflict, are cases in point.“ 
Pieter Lieb describes the German approach during the Second World War as “few 
carrots and a lot of sticks” This categorization might be applied to most coun- 
terinsurgencies conducted up until the 1960s, given the “slowness to adapt to the 
new challenges posed by politically inspired insurgency after 1945” that most 
militaries displayed, as Ian Beckett notes.” 


Weapons of “Collateral Damage” 


Notions on how to combat insurrection and insurgency may have changed fairly 
little in the first two decades after 1945, but the military means available to coun- 
terinsurgents certainly did. Even when compared to the period just before the 
Second World War, military forces after 1945 were much faster and more mobile 
thanks to motor vehicles and airplanes and radio technology. They also had more 
access to both heavier weaponry and lighter and more effective automatic fire- 
arms. As a result, their lethal potential had greatly increased. Only in Indochina, 
the French were eventually increasingly matched by a foe that—predominantly 
as a result of Chinese communist support from 1949 onward— was equally 
equipped and armed. In all other cases, despite increased availability of small 
arms, disparity between insurgent and counterinsurgent weaponry and equip- 
ment remained vast. This technical superiority was not without effects. As Robert 
Cassidy concludes in his study on counterinsurgency warfare and military cul- 
ture, there is a strong relationship between having military technical superiority 
and using it to excess.“ This was especially fitting for an age holding so much faith 
in technological progress as the twentieth century.“ In a twenty-first-century 
context, Bruce Cronin typifies this as “reckless endangerment warfare,’ meaning 
the “employing of overwhelming force against legal targets under conditions that 
are likely to produce high levels of collateral damage.”* The decolonization wars 
of the 1940s and 1950s seem to match this description. 

In spite of radical technological progress, counterinsurgency after 1945 
remained primarily an infantryman’s war. But the firepower that infantry units 
now possessed, and the quick access they had to heavy support weapons thanks 
to radios, was unprecedented. At this point, it is important to note that in this 
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study “heavy weapons” refers to a broad category that includes all heavy infan- 
try weapons and heavy support weapons. Heavy infantry weapons are crew- 
served heavy machine guns, mortars, and, eventually, also recoilless rifles that 
are available to infantry companies, battalions, and regiments. Heavy support 
weapons include all types of artillery, armored fighting vehicles, and aircraft (and 
occasionally naval guns) that were available at higher levels within the military 
organization. Within the framework of this book, it is essential to note that this 
category is much broader than that used by Azarja Harmanny and Brian Linn in 
their chapter, which consciously excludes heavy infantry weapons. 

When evaluating the use of heavy weapons as defined in this chapter, it is nec- 
essary to consider their destructive power, their effectiveness, and, related, their 
relative tactical (or even strategic) importance. The destructive power is often 
impressive.“ Such was their destructive power that it is tempting to attribute a 
large portion of the noncombatants killed to the (indiscriminate) use of heavy 
weapons. But on closer inspection, it turns out that the many heavy weapons are 
not as effective as it might appear at first glance. Mortars, artillery, and close air 
support often require prodigious amounts of ordnance to achieve the desired 
tactical effect. Such quantities were often not available or transportable in the 
context of colonial counterinsurgency. At the same time, heavy weapons were 
often dispersed instead of concentrated, further reducing their potential effect. 
As a result, there is an argument to be made that heavy weapons were not of 
major importance in post-1945 colonial counterinsurgency.”” 

However, when taking other factors into consideration, it becomes clear that 
heavy infantry weapons and heavy support weapons may have an outsize effect on 
counterinsurgency. First of all, insurgents seldom used trenches or fortifications, 
while mostly lacking the weapons needed to reply to the use of heavy weapons 
(exceptions existed, especially in Indochina and to a lesser extent in Indonesia). 
As a result, even heavy infantry weapons could have a devastating effect when 
they hit a concentration of insurgents. Guerrillas by nature shun concentrations, 
but they could not always be avoided: just before an attack on a counterinsurgent 
position/unit, when fleeing the scene of battle in a disordered manner, and when 
the counterinsurgents were not thought to be near. As a result, counterinsurgent 
use of heavy weapons could be deadly in both defensive and offensive operations, 
particularly when there was good intelligence on the enemy’s whereabouts. 

Second, heavy weapons are also often heavy in a literal sense, especially when 
road-bound mobility is limited and guns, ammunition, and supplies have to 
be carried by man or animal during offensive operations. In such cases, troops 
might increasingly use heavy infantry weapons in the tactical role of heavy sup- 
port weapons, or, reversely, leave their own heavy infantry weapons in store and 
rely on artillery or armed aircraft for close fire support. Both tendencies blurred 
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the distinction between heavy infantry and heavy support weapons, resulting in 
small infantry units with overpowered support, or support weapons being used 
extensively to perform the role of true heavy weapons.“ 

As far as noncombatant casualties are concerned, there is another important 
factor that increased the potential lethal effects of the use of heavy weapons. Guer- 
rilla warfare is war without front lines, and fighting often occurred in and around 
villages or other places where people actually live and work. At least in Indochina 
and Indonesia, the areas of major confrontation were often densely populated.” 
Population patterns in Algeria were somewhat different, but part of the war was 
fought among and in inhabited areas. Generally speaking, while guerrillas often 
hid in faraway places, fighting often took place in or near population centers. 
Malaya stands out for the many clashes that occurred deep in the woods or at least 
in less-populated areas. This can be attributed to British successes in isolating the 
insurgents from the population (see also Harmanny and Linn in this volume). 
Kenya and Madagascar stand somewhere in between in this regard.” 

With low visibility, chaos, and high chances of civilians being around, opera- 
tions in built-up and inhabited areas came with an increased risk of wounding or 
killing noncombatants. This problem applied equally to both infantry and heavy 
weapons. As a Dutch platoon commander remembered, “When we opened fire, it 
was on the TNI [Indonesian National Army], and if they were in or near a village, 
too bad, but fire we did.”>! In such classic guerrilla situations, the “better safe than 
sorry” argument had always held a high risk of innocent bystanders getting hit; 
but new infantry weaponry, such as light mortars, submachine guns, and light 
machine guns, greatly increased the deadly effect of colonial forces”? This defi- 
nitely also applied to the use of heavy support weapons. Artillery and air support 
may have used much less ordnance than during regular warfare, but could still 
have a physically devastating effect, with resulting casualties.” 

The natural and architectural surroundings could also further increase the 
chances of people—combatants and noncombatants alike—getting hit. Not just 
bombs and grenades, but also modern full-powered cartridges used in most 
handheld weapons could rips through bamboo or a wooden structure with rela- 
tive ease. In fact, the walls of Indonesian rural houses were often so loosely made 
that Dutch soldiers were encouraged to poke through them with their bayonets 
when conducting a search.” 

During the dry season, the use of incendiary bullets or rounds entailed the 
threat of fire, with the French use of napalm in Indochina vastly increasing these 
chances. To a lesser extent, heavy infantry weapons could also have a devastating 
effect on some of the simpler stone and mud-constructed buildings in North 
Africa. Indochina saw a telling effect of all the violence visited upon the coun- 
tryside: rapid urbanization as villagers increasingly sought shelter in the larger 
towns and cities.” 
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FIGURE 7.2 Dutch marines advance through a burning village while expanding 
the Dutch-held perimeter around Surabaya in June 1946. Both Dutch and 
Indonesian armed forces are known to have used arson on a vast scale as a 
deterrent, collective punishment, and as scorched-earth tactics. In this case, 

it is unclear who started the fire. (Collection Netherlands Institute of Military 
History) 


The destructive power of heavy weapons was sometimes also amplified by 
the geographical circumstances. Broken terrain softens the effect of exploding 
shells,* except when there is lots of hard natural material. Artillery and mortar 
fire is especially lethal in rocky or wooded terrain: shells hit the treetops or rocks 
and explode, sending down and around deadly waves of shell fragments and 
razor-sharp bits of the natural material that was hit (to a lesser extent, sustained 
machine-gun fire can also achieve this)” Part of the fighting in the various 
Southeast Asian wars discussed, as well as the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya and 
the uprising in Madagascar, took place in wooded areas, whether it was (semi-) 
jungle or the ordered and often tree-rich landscape of plantations. Guerrillas in 
North Africa often sought refuge in mountainous regions. Attacks with heavy 
weapons were only effective if enemy forces were in some numbers in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the place of impact. But when they were hit in that way, the 
results could be devastating. 
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Estimating the Effects of Heavy Weapons 


Given the lack of attention to the issue of noncombatants in many of the primary 
sources, it is often hard to find concrete examples of the effects of the weapons 
used, let alone a detailed breakdown of the casualty figures. Some of the claims 
made in the preceding paragraph about the effects of heavy weapons in the con- 
flicts under scrutiny here therefore remain somewhat speculative: there are good 
reasons to assume their destructive power— and thereby their lethal potential — 
but less actual evidence. Still, there is documentary and anecdotal evidence that 
confirms the argument made above. 

One indication of the effects of heavy weapons comes from the appraisal of 
the enemy. Both the Vietminh and the Algerian FLN considered the French artil- 
lery fire effective. The FLN explicitly warned its members of the effects of French 
artillery strikes in rocky terrain. Indirectly, the French themselves also did 
acknowledge the grave dangers that the use of heavy support weapons entailed for 
noncombatants. According to a French military memorandum on the lessons to 
be learned from the war in Indochina, political considerations sometimes forced 
the French “to avoid the destruction of civilian resources and local populations. 
This constraint forced us to deny our troops those supporting fires [artillery 
and close air support] which were most effective but also the most destructive.” 
Or, as a French artillery officer put it euphemistically, the use of artillery “makes 
it difficult to identify rebel elements from within peaceful populations? 

Sometimes an attempt was made to distinguish casualties in retrospect. An 
uncommonly detailed Dutch report from an action on 31 December 1946 sheds 
some light on the issue. The artillery of III AVA KNIL fired on six different Indo- 
nesian positions. The local population had been ordered to evacuate by the 
colonial authorities. Nevertheless, of at least fifty persons reported killed by the 
artillery fire, only twenty-seven were recorded as being members of an enemy 
organization—implying that the remaining twenty-three were civilians. Such a 
breakdown into types of casualties is extremely rare in Dutch military reporting.” 

Anecdotal evidence from other sources also supports our suspicions.” In one 
major action, Dutch aircraft bombed Palembang in the closing days of 1946, 
killing more than a thousand inhabitants, according to Red Cross personnel pres- 
ent.” Although this number was likely an exaggeration made in good faith in the 
immediate aftermath of the air strike, the destruction to the town and the loss of 
life were significant. The scale of the bombing of Palembang was an extreme case 
during the war in Indonesia. 

It might be more useful to follow the actions of one infantry unit and its use 
of heavy weapons over time, for example KNIL inf. I, a Dutch colonial infantry 
battalion that was at the forefront of operations against Indonesian nationalists. 
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As was the case throughout the Dutch colonial army, many of the enlisted men 
were Indonesians themselves. Along with others, this unit was especially active 
in the first few months of 1949, when the guerrilla fighting in Indonesia reached 
its peak. Such was their experience that the officers of the battalion produced 
a reflection on the recent fighting in March 1949, admitting that many of the 
enemies killed were in fact noncombatants, resulting in “bloodshed on a rather 
large scale 

Between 1 January and 31 March 1949, KNIL inf. I and subordinate units 
were involved in eighty-five violent contacts, only a few of which were initiated 
by the enemy (those consisted mostly of ambushes and firing at Dutch convoys). 
In total, the unit recorded 880 enemy dead (93 in January, 407 in February, and 
380 in March). KNIL inf. I and its subordinate units lost 20 men killed in this 
period, a ratio of 1:44. Of the 880 enemy dead, 383 (43.5 percent) fell in seven 
operations (8.2 percent) in which KNIL inf. I was supported by either artillery, 
aircraft, or armored vehicles, or a combination of these. More than 40 percent of 
the fatal casualties inflicted fell in the few actions where heavy support weapons 
were used. 

If the numbers of KNIL inf. I are to be trusted, they must be considered the 
minimum, as the war diary records several actions for which the number of 
enemy personnel killed is given as “unknown.” Moreover, the war diary mentions 
several instances of the use of aircraft or artillery without any infantry actions, 
for most of which no casualty numbers are given. Two of them resulted in respec- 
tively thirty and “many” enemy personnel killed. 

This lack of numbers is a common occurrence in the reports of Dutch artil- 
lery units. The staff of 4 AVA, an artillery unit responsible for both fire support 
and patrolling, structurally reported all casualties of artillery fire as “unknown” 
between January and May 1949. The 2-12 RVA conducted sixty-eight fire support 
missions between January and September 1949. Only for nine of these actions are 
fatal casualties inflicted given (222 in total). It is impossible to determine how 
many of the 880 enemy casualties KNIL inf. I reported for January—March 1949 
were killed by small arms fire, heavy infantry weapons, or heavy support weap- 
ons. The 43.5 percent that fell in actions supported by heavy support weapons 
can be interpreted in subtly different ways, but its large share seems telling.® 

As a final note, it should be stated that almost all the violent clashes of this unit 
took place in or directly near villages, and all the independent artillery and air 
strikes were directed at villages. Finally, how many of the 880 killed were actually 
enemy personnel, and how many were civilians caught in the crossfire or shot by 
Dutch soldiers unwilling and unable to make a distinction, it is impossible to tell 
precisely. Again, according to the memorandum on guerrilla warfare drafted by 
the unit itself, a large number of them probably were civilians. 
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Tactics of “Collateral Damage” 


As discussed above, disregard for “collateral damage” remained enshrined in 
military theory of the era, and the use of modern (heavy) weaponry further 
increased the risks of civilian casualties. But how do noncombatant casualties fit 
in with actual tactical conduct during the various wars under consideration in 
this chapter? 

While aggressive small-scale patrolling might have been the professed ideal, 
mid-twentieth-century counterinsurgency campaigns often witnessed vari- 
ous larger-scale tactics. As most armies soon found out, there was almost never 
enough manpower available to effectively patrol the entire area of operations. 
This could quickly turn into a vicious circle. As there were too few troops to effec- 
tively patrol the area, the enemy got the opportunity to infiltrate. Once there, it 
posed a threat to various military, political, and economic structures. This called 
for an increase in static guards, further reducing the available manpower pool for 
active patrol duty, making it again easier for the enemy to infiltrate, and so on. 

In French Indochina, this problem was especially acute. Based on their expe- 
riences, the French calculated that a numerical superiority of at least 6:1 was 
necessary to successfully encircle and destroy an enemy unit. Unfortunately for 
the French, such a superiority was almost never available. By 1951, 80 percent of 
the available troops were used in guard duty and to man defensive positions.” In 
Indonesia after mid-1947, when the Dutch massively increased the size of the ter- 
ritory under their nominal control, Dutch troops were spread so thinly that many 
units simply had no tactical reserves. Many brigades collectively made do with 
only a platoon worth of reserves.® In Malaya, counterinsurgent success is often 
highlighted, but Commonwealth forces there faced no more than eight thousand 
insurgents at any one time, while having themselves at their disposal a force of 
eventually (as of 1953) forty thousand military personnel, thirty thousand police, 
and forty-one thousand special constables.” This was a force ratio the Dutch and 
French could not imagine even in their wildest dreams. 

Large areas and difficult-to-find enemy forces called for larger-scale opera- 
tions, of companies, battalions, and sometimes even parts of entire brigades try- 
ing to surround an area suspected of holding enemy troops and subsequently 
combing through it in order to catch the enemy. Various terms were employed for 
this activity, such as “cordon and search,” “sweeping,” “clearing,” and “search and 
destroy,” and their respective equivalents in French, Dutch, Vietnamese, Malay, 
and Arab. While the emphasis might differ between catching guerrillas or killing 
them, the essence of these operation remains the same: trying to force the enemy 
to stand and surrender or be destroyed. 

Such actions aimed at destroying the enemy were seldom very effective. 
In Indochina, the French army tried to address this problem by large-scale 
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experimenting with airborne and mobile troops. But tactical innovation proved 
inadequate to address the structural problems. The main problem was lack of 
manpower (along with lack of time) to thoroughly search an area.” In Algeria, 
where the force ratios and the terrain were more favorable to the French, tactical 
innovation, including helicopter-borne special forces, did reap some results.” 
Owing to a lack of troops and a lack of success, Dutch forces in Indonesia also 
increased the scale and scope of offensive operations, hoping to catch the enemy 
and destroy him. However, success often remained elusive as the goal of destruc- 
tion proved unattainable. The British forces in Malaya also used these standard 
tactics until 1951. Thereafter, the focus started to shift toward small-unit patrols 
and the size of the forces available grew. 

Whether successful or not, these larger-scale actions, focused on specific ter- 
rain and aimed at the destruction of the enemy, greatly increased the chances 
of noncombatants being killed. The vulnerability of noncombatants increased 
for a number of reasons, perhaps first of all because of a psychological factor 
affecting the soldiers who took part in such operations. Action often occurred 
at unexpected moments and places. An infantry unit on routine patrol might 
encounter enemy troops, but often it would just meet apparently peaceful civil- 
ians going about their business in towns, villages, on the road, or in farmland. 
Not so with large-scale operations intended to find and destroy enemy forces. 
These actions took place when there was credible intelligence of the whereabouts 
of enemy units and commanders considered there was a chance of success. As 
a result, troops went into action expecting to meet the enemy, which for the 
soldier entailed danger, excitement, and opportunity, and could make him even 
more trigger-happy than he might have been on patrol. This dynamic was preva- 
lent everywhere, but perhaps was strongest in Indochina, where the Vietminh 
time and again was extremely successful in laying both small and large-scale 
ambushes.” 

Second, the requirement for secrecy during such actions meant that civilians 
were often not warned and would suddenly find themselves in the middle of a 
battlefield. Soldiers, expecting to find the enemy, would be inclined to fire on 
anything suspicious. Unfortunately, it is not hard to imagine frightened civilians 
fleeing their homes from the advancing soldiers, only to be mistaken for guerril- 
las and shot down by troops searching the area or by those manning the cordon.” 

Third, the topography of intensely cultivated land in both Indonesia and Indo- 
china made this danger especially real, as villages are surrounded by rice paddies. 
Before those fleeing could reach the (temporary) safety of the next village or 
woodland, they had to cross the open fields, which any commander with the 
opportunity would have covered with machine guns and mortars. This situation 
was worse during the wet seasons, as the high-water levels in the field resulted not 
only in fewer avenues of movement (creating narrow potential killing grounds) 
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but also forced the enemy to concentrate its forces on dry ground— which usually 
were the villages.” 

This was made worse by the inability or unwillingness to even make the dis- 
tinction between combatants and noncombatants. The previously mentioned 
Dutch infantry battalion’s review of the tactical situation from March 1949 stated 
that self-preservation “forced” its soldiers to fire on civilians as “the guerrillas 
do not distinguish themselves in any way from civilians, unless by coincidence 


they are found carrying arms.”” 


Even in Malaya, supposedly the poster child of 
“minimum force,” the situation, especially during the initial years, was not that 
different. The massive discrepancy in casualty numbers in Kenya and Madagascar 
should also be seen in this light.” 

Fourth, large-scale operations were often conducted with insufficient man- 
power. The lack of manpower in Indochina had a major limiting effect on French 
operations, while the Dutch in Indonesia, and to a lesser extent the French in 
Algeria, also suffered from this.” As noted, the British were less hampered by a 
lack of manpower, because of the relatively limited nature of the insurgencies 
they faced. To solve the problem of not having enough soldiers, the French and 
Dutch increasingly began to use heavy weapons in lieu of manpower. First in 
line were the heavy infantry weapons. One or more well-placed machine guns 
(preferably mounted on a vehicle) could replace many actual infantrymen, free- 
ing up manpower to either search the area or enable the local commander to 
increase the size of the designated area. Tactical innovation did not end here. 
Heavy weapons were also used to force an enemy out of hiding and into an area 
that was covered by machine guns and riflemen.” 

Heavy support weapons were also deemed suitable to compensate for the lack 
of manpower. This happened on the largest scale in Indochina. Infantry units 
were often too depleted of manpower to take all the mortars, recoilless rifles, 
and machine guns with them on mobile actions. Artillery and close air support 
therefore became the vital ingredients in ensuing the infantrymen’s safety and 
the destruction of the enemy.” For large-scale operations the goal usually was to 
encircle the enemy and ensure his destruction by artillery and close air support, 
especially if he was cornered in a village. Artillery was also deemed essential in 
the protection of French columns venturing out to try to encircle and destroy 
enemy forces. This also applied to the low-intensity guerrilla war in the Mekong 
Delta.® In Madagascar, the French frequently used naval bombardment and close 
air support against the insurgents." 

Although not as hard-pressed as in Indochina, the French in Algeria also fre- 
quently resorted to artillery strikes and air attacks when other means available 
were not found sufficient.” Artillery fire support also formed an integral part of 
General Maurice Challe’s plan for antiguerrilla units (commandos de chasse).® 
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FIGURE 7.3 As part of the Commonwealth war effort during the Malayan 
Emergency, Australian gunners fire their twenty-five-pounder field gun during 
a nightly shoot against communist insurgent camps or trails in the jungle. 
(Australian War Memorial, HOB/56/0658/MC) 


In Indonesia, the final Dutch tactical publication of the war likewise explicitly 
stressed the need for heavy weapons to free up manpower (but warned against 
ammunition wastage because of logistical problems—note that the issue of 
“collateral damage” did not feature in this warning).** In Indochina, Indonesia, 
Algeria, and to a lesser extent in Malaya, artillery support to the infantry was fre- 
quently given and even more often requested. This was also true of air support.” 

In the final days of the wars in both Indochina and Indonesia, with coun- 
terinsurgent morale plunging, the reliance on heavy weapons further increased, 
reaching the lowest echelons, including routine patrols. Several Dutch memoirs 
and unit histories recount patrols firing (with small arms and mortars) on vil- 
lages suspected of harboring enemy troops. And the soldiers’ suspicion was easily 
aroused. As a member of an armored car unit remarked, “We put mortar fire on 
the village beyond the road before [passing it], as we found it was too quiet#f 
A lack of infantry capacity to follow up the attack tended to limit its tactical 
effect. As a French officer put it in the wake of the defeat in Indochina, “We were 
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firing more [artillery] without obtaining proportional increase in the results 
attained.” A lack of tactical success notwithstanding, the number of casualties 
inflicted continued to rise—although certainly not only due to an increased use 
of heavy weapons. It is telling that almost half of the nearly one hundred thou- 
sand Indonesians killed, according to Dutch sources, fell during the last eight 
months of the four-year conflict. 

The use of heavy weapons in the context of counterinsurgency was not lim- 
ited to the replacement of infantrymen. Heavy weapons were also well suited to 
carry out actions of collective punishment, which was not uncommon in the 
wars under consideration in this chapter. Take the following two British examples 
from Southeast Asia in 1945. Major General Douglas Gracey in southern Viet- 
nam in 1945 threatened local nationalist leaders he would use all heavy weapons 
available to him if resistance continued. After Brigadier A. W. S. Mallaby was 
killed in clashes with Indonesian nationalist in the eastern Java port of Surabaya, 
land forces commander Lieutenant General Philip Christison vowed to “bring the 
whole weight of my sea, land and air force and all the weapons of modern warfare 
against them until they are crushed” (see also chapter 4). When Major General 
Robert Mansbergh arrived with the 5th Indian Division, he let it be known that 
“crimes against civilization cannot go unpunished.” Surabaya was conquered by 
all means available, with over four hundred British and ten to fifteen thousand 
deadly Indonesian casualties.® As Bayly and Harper note, “The British fought for 
the city as if it were a full campaign of the Burma war [of 1942—1945].”*° With the 
exception of Indochina, no colonial counterinsurgency between 1945 and 1962 
witnessed scenes like Surabaya in October and November 1945. But on a smaller 
scale, the dynamics on display there could be seen everywhere. Whether they were 
soldto the publicas “emergencies, “rebellions,” or “police actions,” operations were 
mostly conducted in warlike fashion, with all the resulting casualties that could 
be expected. 


This chapter has sought to explain the discrepancies in casualty numbers and 
makeup in counterinsurgencies between 1945 and 1962 by highlighting three 
elements of colonial counterinsurgency warfare during this period in various 
cases: the continuation of prewar discourses on (colonial) public order and 
counterinsurgency warfare, the use of modern weaponry, and the (often con- 
ventional) types of tactics that were used. All these three elements, combined 
with population patterns and certain geographical conditions, greatly increased 
the chances of noncombatants getting killed on or near the battlefield. At least 
in Indonesia, Indochina, Madagascar, and Algeria, noncombatant casualties as a 
result of counterinsurgent military conduct probably made up a substantial part 
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of the total numbers of fatal casualties, accounting in a significant way for the 
discrepancy between insurgent and counterinsurgent losses. 

Perhaps the most crucial factor causing high levels of noncombatant deaths 
was the lack of interest most counterinsurgents showed in sparing noncomba- 
tants. The increased risks for noncombatants were accepted, apparently mostly 
without much reflection. Although the distinction between regular and irregular 
warfare is not sharply defined at the lowest tactical level, counterinsurgents in 
this period do not seem to have made an effort to make such a distinction—for 
example by reflecting on the possible negative effects on the civilian popula- 
tion of employing regular military tactics against guerrillas in densely populated 
areas. Reflecting on the tactics of clearing villages or terrain, one Dutch officer in 
1949 concluded that these operations were “[a] definite act of war, and therefore 
should be executed like regular combat. A capable officer would even raze the 
village with machine gun and mortar fire before going in (Okinawa)?! Note the 
explicit reference to the Second World War in the Pacific, and the lack of con- 
sideration for possible noncombatants in or near the village. Such an approach 
made counterinsurgency in the first two decades after 1945 likely to result in 
many noncombatant causalities—“bloodshed on a rather large scale” indeed.” 


8 


COMPARING THE AFTERLIVES, 
POLITICAL USES, AND MEMORIES 
OF EXTREME VIOLENCE DURING 
THE WARS OF DECOLONIZATION 
IN FRANCE, THE NETHERLANDS, 
AND BRITAIN 


Raphaélle Branche 


In September 2018, President Emmanuel Macron of France visited an elderly 
lady near Paris and handed her a text. Knowing that she was very ill, the presi- 
dent’s office had rushed to arrange this visit. She had to be there, very much alive, 
to receive the president’s visit and to hold up the mirror he was seeking. What 
did Macron want to see in the mirror held up by Josette Audin, the widow of a 
member of the Algerian Communist Party, a man who had been tortured and 
executed by the French army in Algiers in 1957? Why could the words Macron 
said to her, in her small apartment, over a cup of coffee, not be said anywhere 
else? How did this staged scene fully play a part in the political uses of history, 
and more specifically, the history of France’s last decolonization war, the Algerian 
war? And was this official and public act of penance and the active political use 
of history uniquely French, or can it be seen as part of a larger and comparable 
confrontation with the violent colonial past among the former imperial powers 
central to this volume? If so, how do these processes in the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom differ, and to what extent are they similar? 

Josette Audin has passed away since then. Over the previous decades her name 
and that of her husband, Maurice Audin, have become a symbol of the fight for 
recognition of the crimes committed by the French army during the Algerian 
War of Independence. She carried this name proudly while working to make 
sure that it would never be forgotten by France’s policy makers. In this fight, she 
was not alone. She was supported by the French Communist Party and by well- 
known intellectuals and activists, notably historian Pierre Vidal-Naquet. Maurice 
Audin was a member of the Algerian Communist Party (at that time, Algeria was 
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considered a part of France). The party was in favor of Algeria’s independence 
and was banned as soon as the war of decolonization began. In 1957, in Algiers, 
Audin was arrested by French parachutists, along with other party members. Less 
than a month later, his wife was notified that he had escaped. He would never 
return. One of his comrades testified that he had seen Audin seriously injured 


FIGURE 8.1 Maurice and Josette Audin in Algiers in January 1953. The 
abduction, torture, and disappearance of the young communist mathematician 
Audin by the French army in Algiers in 1957 became an iconic example of the 
systematic torture campaign in Algeria. (Pierre Audin, private collection) 
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after being tortured.! Josette would never accept the official story. Immediately, 
she alerted the press and attempted to find out what had actually happened to her 
husband. At the time, Algiers was the site of stiff repression by the French army. 
This repression was directed against anyone suspected of supporting the struggle 
for independence: nationalists, as well as communists or progressives. Torture 
was used systematically, and the army also practiced “enforced disappearances” 
to an extent never before seen: people were arrested, tortured, and killed, and 
their corpses were never recovered. An estimated three thousand people or more 
disappeared from Algiers in 1957.” 

Very quickly, Josette Audin was able to present the information she had 
gathered to a young historian. Pierre Vidal-Naquet became the mainstay of an 
association—the Maurice Audin Committee—formed to gather evidence that 
Maurice Audin had been tortured and murdered. The historian gathered docu- 
ments and wrote a historical critique of great value, denouncing a crime of state 
masked as an escape. The book was published in May 1958, less than a year after 
Audin’s disappearance, as L'affaire Audin? The title drew an intentional parallel 
with the Dreyfus Affair, which at the end of the nineteenth century had stirred 
passions in France with the case of Alfred Dreyfus, a captain in the French army 
who was Jewish and had been wrongly accused of treason. Captain Dreyfus’s 
public defense went well beyond military circles. It gave rise in France to the fig- 
ure of the intellectual who uses his or her public stature to aid a just cause. In the 
Dreyfus Affair, novelist Emile Zola became an ardent partisan of Dreyfus. Sixty 
years later, Pierre Vidal-Naquet did not have Zola’s reputation nor his eloquence. 
He would, however, reach the summit in his field of research. Vidal-Naquet was 
not a novelist. He contributed to Audin’s cause as an historian, using the histori- 
cal method to build the case. L'affaire Audin is both a partisan work (the book 
contradicted the only official truth) and a history book in which he proves his 
thesis through a careful analysis of sources. 

Since then, Vidal-Naquet’s thesis has not been proven wrong.‘ To the contrary, 
Maurice Audin’s disappearance has been situated in a broader context enabling it 
to be even better understood. The torture and disappearance of Maurice Audin 
has been shown to be emblematic of an repressive method used with extreme 
frequency by the French army at that stage of the war.” Unlike other individuals 
who disappeared after being tortured, Maurice Audin was of European origin, 
and his wife had resources at hand to publicize his case. She could count on a sup- 
port network, initially composed of communists and later expanding and giving 
an echo to her case so that Maurice Audin would not be forgotten. After leaving 
Algeria, Josette Audin and her three children lived in France, where she continued 
to pursue her cause. She relied on the engagement of several generations of mili- 
tants who successively fought for the truth to be recognized and for responsibility 
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to be taken by the French state. Outside France, she was also supported by math- 
ematicians around the world, as her husband had been a mathematician. 

What was Josette Audin asking for? What did she continue to request ever 
since 1957 from the various presidents of France? She asked for the truth about 
her husband’s disappearance. This meant the identity of his murderers, the iden- 
tity of the ones who ordered his killing, the conditions of his death, and the 
location of his corpse. Putting his killers on trial was impossible, because the 
Algerian war ended with an amnesty for all war-related crimes. Thus, the legal 
avenue was closed, and political recognition was the only avenue that remained 
open. In 2000, Josette Audin signed, along with Pierre Vidal-Naquet, an appeal 
calling for general recognition that the French state had practiced torture. She 
received no answer until Francois Hollande’s election as president in 2012. Hol- 
lande allowed her to have access to records about her husband’s disappearance 
held in the army’s archives. She went to the archives with a historian. Everything 
in the records was already known. Vidal-Naquet’s work, in particular, had already 
established most of the facts. 

Hollande’s response was made on an individual basis, and Josette Audin was 
granted favorable treatment in many respects. The aim was to give a widow infor- 
mation about the circumstances surrounding her husband’s death. The action 
by Macron, Hollande’s successor, was different. The new president decided to 
address the political dimension of her appeal. By accepting Audin’s request, 
he agreed to make her case an example whereby he could speak more broadly 
about the violence committed by the French army in Algeria. The declaration 
had been carefully prepared with historians to avoid any historical errors. The 
now politically accepted truth was perfectly in tune with the facts as they had 
been established by researchers. Their investigations had concluded that there 
were two scenarios for Maurice Audin’s death, and both were mentioned in the 
declaration. The political words were expressly based on the truth-seeking work 
of historians and journalists. 

Yet the objective was two-fold. First, to acknowledge the truth about what 
happened to Audin, and second, to recognize the truth about the system that led 
to his death. Macron’s statement ended a long process. The French state admit- 
ted that Maurice Audin had died at the hands of the army, and it recognized the 
systematic use of torture during the Algerian war: “In the name of the French 
Republic [ ... the president] acknowledges that Maurice Audin had been tortured 
and executed, or tortured to death, by soldiers who had arrested him at his home. 
He also recognizes that while Audin’s death was, ultimately, a deed committed by 
certain individuals, it had nevertheless been enabled by a legally instituted sys- 
tem.” Macron called for archival records about other disappeared individuals to 
be opened,’ and for the people with information that could lead to establishing 
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the truth to be able to speak freely. As the commander in chief of the French 
armed forces and president of France, Macron, by speaking as he did, established 
a strong incentive for those still keeping secrets to speak out. At the end of his 
declaration, Macron came out in favor of taking responsibility for past injustices 
in order to ease tensions: “By taking this work for truth to a deeper level, the 
path should be opened up for a better understanding of our past, greater lucidity 
for the injuries caused in our history, and a new determination to reconcile the 
memories of the French and Algerian peoples.” 

The very last words of the declaration referred to what was absent from the 
rest of the text: the Algerian people. The political act was therefore at least equally 
important for what it did not say as for what it said. It highlighted, in counter- 
point, the absence of any references to the colonial dimension of the Algerian 
war. It ignored the fact that torture and other forms of abuse and repression were 
chiefly directed at Algerians, the colonized people, alongside other individuals who 
rejected France’s colonial project. The Algerians and France’s colonial past are the 
forgotten parties in this declaration that focused on the case of Maurice Audin. 

By going to Audin’s home, Macron wanted to show that he was close to this 
woman and her fight. He sought also to be a French president who was open to 
listening, while signaling that his words had an almost magical effect. This was 
the stage set for this private encounter. The mother, surrounded by her children, 
in her home, with very few people present. The only camera authorized was that 
of a journalist and family friend. However, this was indeed a political act, and the 
fact that it took place in private was an integral part of it. Perhaps the whole scene 
overwhelmed the young president. He said the word “forgiveness,” which was not 
in the speech as written and would not be included in the Elysée Palace’s official 
communiqué thereafter.’ Indeed, the word “forgiveness” belongs to another reg- 
ister and has a very hefty meaning following the debates that have shaken French 
society over the past fifteen years regarding the colonial past. Some have called 
for repentance or forgiveness, whereas others have considered this word to be a 
red line that must not be crossed. In January 2021, when receiving the report he 
had commissioned on “memories of the Algerian War and colonization,” Macron 
(in fact, his special remembrance adviser) reiterated the president’s unwillingness 
to address any official apology for France’s colonial past in Algeria. 


Building a Comparison, Elaborating a Lexicon 


France’s situation with regard to the Algerian war is, in many respects, an extreme 
case. Compared to the Netherlands with regard to the war in Indonesia, the Brit- 
ish and their response to the Mau Mau uprising, or even France with regard 
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to the Indochina War, Algeria stands out. First and foremost, this is a result of 
Algeria’s ties to the former metropole. Unlike the other territories of the French 
colonial empire, Algeria has been considered a part of mainland France and 
administratively divided into départements. Its inhabitants were French citizens 
(albeit with different rights), and even in late colonial times, the journey across 
the Mediterranean by boat took only a day. It was more than a territory inhabited 
by indigenous peoples where a more or less privileged colonial society had settled 
to exploit its resources. Algeria was the homeland of hundreds of thousands of 
people who had come from Europe over several generations. When the war broke 
out, these Europeans numbered one million out of a total population of nine 
million. Nearly 1.7 million French conscripts were sent off to fight in the war. 

Yet, the French-Algerian case works like a magnifying mirror. Taking it as the 
central case in this comparative study reveals some of the major stakes of the 
political uses of the history of extreme violence during decolonization wars.!° 
By comparing three countries, the specific features of each situation, as well as 
their common points, are emphasized. Focusing on public uses of history means 
starting by being aware that there is a public use that has meaning in and of itself. 
Many decolonization conflicts have simply been erased from collective memory. 
There is no public discourse about them, or at least not in the former colonial 
metropoles. To understand why certain events are remembered, discussed, and 
taught while others are not, we need to look behind the events themselves. Scru- 
tinizing which events occurred that are the subject of discourse leads obviously 
to the present. Why do the societies of former colonial metropoles remember this 
history, and how? 

Two caveats have to be taken into consideration before making the compari- 
son. First of all, this analysis focuses on the political uses of this past in the former 
metropoles: the Netherlands, Great Britain, and France. Research including the 
former colonies would be very different. Second, it will focus only on legacies 
of extreme violence in the context of counterinsurgency—that is, wars waged 
by troops sent by a political entity that considered itself to be an empire. These 
forces could be both members of the indigenous populations and people from 
the metropole fighting against armed groups supported by the majority of the 
population seeking independence. These groups claimed political sovereignty for 
a nation other than the colonizer. The Algerian nationalists wanted an indepen- 
dent Algeria, the Indonesians an Indonesia that was not the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Mau Mau a Kenya that was rid of the British and their allies. These wars 
all led to, or contributed to, independence for these countries and, ultimately, the 
end of the Dutch, British, and French colonial empires. 

The three countries also share a basic characteristic. They were all 
democracies—at least in their respective metropoles—during the wars in which 
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they used extreme violence, and have remained democracies since. This charac- 
teristic sets them apart from Salazar’s Portugal, in particular.!! These democra- 
cies did not always acknowledge that they were at war. Their basic principles such 
as freedom of expression, free association, and human rights were harshly put to 
trial by the nature of these wars.!? Memories of this violence are thus a constant 
reminder of these trials, whether viewed as deviations or successes of democ- 
racy. These three characteristics explain the nature of the actors. The political 
uses of the past are chiefly made by the state. Within the state, various actors are 
involved, and they must be clearly distinguished. For the purposes of this chapter, 
the three basic and separate branches will be solely mentioned: the executive, the 
legislative, and the judiciary. Civil society may also be involved. Actors may vary 
from political activists for whom the memory of decolonization wars is part of a 
broader struggle, to militants fighting over a specific memorial event regarding 
the victims of colonial violence. 

The political uses of the past, of any past, must always be understood not 
in light of the past but in light of the present situation in societies. This is why, 
despite factual differences in the histories of the decolonization wars we are look- 
ing at, there may be common points that refer to specific facts regarding the 
way Western European societies have dealt with their collective identities more 
broadly since the Second World War. Borrowing from Lenz and Welzer, it is 
possible to elaborate the “lexicon” that forms the basic parts of narratives that 
recount this past of extreme violence and counterinsurgency during decoloni- 
zation conflicts.” These two scholars work on the narratives of the Holocaust 
across various European countries, and they have identified what can be regarded 
as a shared lexicon when looking at the contents and meanings of institutional- 
ized memory. Unlike the Holocaust, the wars of decolonization are not all the 
same and did not all occur at the same time. However, they belonged to the same 
historical sequence of the Cold War and emergence of what was then called the 
Third World. The various countries and societies affected by the Holocaust also 
showed a diversity of situations, but this does not prevent us from thinking about 
the existence of a shared lexicon that, precisely so, refers perhaps less to a shared 
experience than to a shared memory manufactured after the event. This chapter 
seeks out this lexicon chronologically from the end of the decolonization wars 
to the present day, while simultaneously distinguishing two broad periods in the 
historical cycle of memory and confrontation with a violent past. 


Toward the First Cracks in the Official Narratives 


The first item in the lexicon is model. This idea emerged directly in the wake 
of the wars of decolonization. The colonial empires had yielded, but in 
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counterinsurgency terms the methods they used were often presented as vic- 
torious models— either as part of a one-off, clear-cut victory, as the repression 
in Algiers in 1957, or a more far-reaching victory in the case of the Mau Mau 
rebellion or the Malayan Emergency (1948-1960). The Dutch military obviously 
had a harder time claiming counterinsurgency victory, but they present their two 
conventional military offensives in July 1947 and December 1948 (the “police 
actions”) as military accomplishments. The blame for the failing counterinsur- 
gency campaigns in their wake was imputed to national and international politi- 
cal pressure for negotiations and a quick transfer of sovereignty. A back-stabbing 
myth was born, and, as in France, the question of military defeat never arose. 

In the French and British cases, the counterinsurgency methods were theo- 
rized and presented as models during and after the wars. They were later advo- 
cated within NATO and during bilateral cooperation, also with non-Western 
states. In fact, the two counterinsurgency schools were built as part of an old 
rivalry, going back to at least the nineteenth century and the wars of imperial 
conquest. This rivalry was further fueled during the interwar period, notably 
in the League of Nations. After having been model colonizers, the French and 
British developed the idea that they had invented efficient models of repression: 
colonial policing for the British, and the doctrine of revolutionary war for the 
French. With regard to the methods per se, the military were ready to admit to the 
extreme violence that they advocated. It all depended on the audience. And they 
chose their words carefully. However, the reality of internment camps, torture, 
or psychological warfare have long been clearly described for this kind of war." 

On a more public basis, this modeling coincided with a political discourse 
that presented the end of colonial sovereignty as an opportunity or a success. The 
second item in the lexicon is success: these wars were presented as having positive 
outcomes for the former metropoles. In France, Charles de Gaulle insisted on the 
economic investments that could be redirected to France’s productive assets, and 
he resolutely committed the army to a new direction: the country’s engagement 
to nuclear deterrence and to building France as a nuclear power. The colonial 
empire was presented as a part of the past that modern France had no reason 
to regret. Meanwhile, the British were proud of having maintained special ties 
with Kenya and having helped bring to power a team that was very indebted to 
the former colonial power.” Like the Netherlands, the two countries committed 
to building the European Community to various degrees. They belonged to the 
Western bloc and had been founding members of NATO; their supranational 
context had simply shifted. 

The voices that might propagate another narrative were not easily heard in 
public. The consensus dominated until at least the 1970s. On the issue of extreme 
violence, the silence was deafening in the years, or even decades, after the war. 
The end of empires drove a refocusing on national territory; the indigenous 
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populations remained in their native lands and could not be heard in the former 
metropole, where they had become foreign.!f Their presence on European soil 
was seen as a temporary situation for migrant labor. In addition, the wars ended 
with amnesties that allowed for two things: imprisoned independence fighters 
were released, and the potential for prosecution of the colonial armed forces 
became less likely.” Not all amnesty decrees had exactly the same scope or cov- 
ered exactly the same crimes, but the reality was nevertheless that the individuals 
who had committed crimes during actions to win the war would not be pros- 
ecuted. There was an “accountability gap” from the start. This situation pushed 
away anything that might cast a shadow over the dominant narrative. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, cracks began to appear in the image of 
success that these societies projected. There were several reasons for this: the 
1968 revolts, echoes of the Vietnam War and protests against the United States 
as a superpower, as well as domestic political balances whose foundations were 
shaken and a global economic and monetary crisis. In a few years, the world 
changed very fast. For a short period, the issue of violence during decoloniza- 
tion wars moved to center stage. However, it still proved difficult to go beyond 
accepting abuse as “military excesses,” mere aberrations from the norm, which 
was considered to be proper military conduct. The third item in our lexicon is 
therefore denial: repressed memories as well as the denial of the state’s responsi- 
bility for more structural forms of misconduct. 

In the Netherlands, the Excessennota (memorandum on excesses) appeared 
in June 1969 as a direct result of revelations in the media of colonial war atroci- 
ties. Several months earlier, veteran Joop Hueting had given, on national televi- 
sion, a detailed eyewitness account of such atrocities, triggering many strong 
denials, but also supporting statements from other veterans. The hastily drafted 
Excessennota was based on documented cases in the Dutch archives (see also 
the chapters by Brocades Zaalberg and Luttikhuis, and Bennett and Romijn).'® 
During the war, the Dutch authorities had never considered these violent acts to 
be anything other than “alleged crimes,” “alleged excesses,” or “misdeeds” at the 
worst.” After the report, their occurrence was recognized, but the official term 
“excesses” was used by Prime Minister Piet de Jong—a former naval officer—to 
accentuate their exceptionality. It also allowed the issue of legal accountability 
to be evaded, as excesses are not necessarily crimes. The term later gained sway 
to refer to this kind of violence, fueling the idea of misdeeds circumscribed to one 
region or one kind of service (special forces in South Sulawesi and members of 
the intelligence services). In the Dutch case, public attention for Dutch atrocities 
clearly coincided with mounting critique of US military conduct in the Vietnam 
War. Only several months later, US army lieutenant William Calley would be 
court-martialed for his leading role in the 1968 My Lai massacre in Vietnam. 
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Hueting’s televised revelations had triggered the notion that the Dutch had their 
own Vietnam, but the situation had been politically defused, and soon the whole 
affair seemed to sink into collective oblivion.” 

In France, the debate was focused on what would be the only topic for debate 
regarding extreme violence during the Algerian war: torture. No other war crime 
had affected French public opinion as intensely as this issue at the time of the 
war, and it remained the focal point of the debate in the early 1970s. The pro- 
tagonists were Pierre Vidal-Naquet and Generals Massu and Bollardière. In 1972, 
Vidal-Naquet published a book that detailed the practice of torture during the 
war.”! He showed that this violence was long-standing and had already been used 
by the colonial police. It had been used on a wide basis during the war, and he 
insisted on the fact that the political authorities had intentionally ignored it, and 
it had indeed been tolerated without being punished. However, his book reached 
a much smaller audience than the public debate between the two generals the 
previous year. General Massu defended his military record during the repres- 
sion that he had ordered in Algiers in 1957, minimizing the violence of torture. 
General Bollardiére argued against him by asserting the importance of respecting 
human rights and denouncing the moral deviation of the French army during 
the war. 

However, both men were speaking of a single period of the war that was 
made notorious by the 1966 film The Battle of Algiers. The award-winning film, 
directed by Gillo Pontecorvo and censored in France, was released for the first 
time in France in 1971 for a very brief period. This was no coincidence. The term 
“battle,” with its positive connotations (because a “battle” is not a police opera- 
tion, interrogations involving torture, or murders disguised as escapes), refers 
to a very short period of the Algerian war: nine months of repression in Algiers, 
during a war that lasted seven and a half years over a territory four times larger 
than France. 

Both generals were heroes of the Second World War. Their debate raged at a 
very specific moment in the history of the memory of the Second World War, 
more specifically, the memory of the French state’s behavior during that period. 
Historian Henry Rousso has called this period “the return of the repressed.”” 
The catalyst was a Franco-Swiss documentary filmed in 1969, The Sorrow and the 
Pity, made up of archival images and filmed testimonials. For four hours, former 
resistance fighters, ordinary citizens, and former collaborators retold their stories 
of the period. The Sorrow and the Pity was disturbing because it did not fit into 
the dominant memorial theme of the era, which viewed the resistance in heroic 
terms while being silent about the attitude of the vast majority of the French. 
This film is considered to be a break in the memory of the Nazi occupation, as it 
showed the reality of collaboration. In other words, it held up a cracked mirror to 
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the French, whereas the political authorities had held up a smooth, but dishonest, 
mirror. The film emphasized the Vichy regime’s role and, more broadly, the com- 
plicity or indecisiveness of most French people. The question of whether torture 
had been justifiable during the Algerian war resurged in this context. The two 
historical sequences were not unrelated for the French at the time, since torture 
had strong connections with the Gestapo in French collective memory. 

Similarly, in the Netherlands, the Second World War provided a memorial 
framework with a strong influence over postwar society. This was also a narra- 
tive framework to describe current events. In their diaries, the Dutch soldiers 
arriving in Indonesia quite often made the comparison with the Nazi occupa- 
tion.” French soldiers had similarly been troubled to see their army behaving 
much the same way they had seen the Germans operate in France during their 
childhood. 

In the Netherlands, resurging memories connecting the decolonization war to 
the Second World War had no practical effects on the public memory of the war 
in Indonesia. In 1971, a bill was passed to lift the statute of limitations on war 
crimes. It would apply only to crimes committed during the Second World 
War; war crimes committed by the Dutch in Indonesia would be excluded from 
it. The De Jong government’s stance on this period of history was quite clear: 
crimes that had come under the statute of limitations could not be prosecuted, 
“based on the argument that the arbitrary availability of historical files and not 
the severity of the war crimes would have determined who would be charged 
and who would not.’ The comparison served in fact to distinguish between the 
situation of the Second World War and that of the Dutch East Indies. The violent 
acts committed during the decolonization war were described as “excesses” —acts 
that were the responsibility of individuals and not attributable to a system. 

Still, the fact that these memories returned to center stage in all three countries 
at approximately the same time was no accident. It was related to the experience 
of those who participated in the wars of decolonization, and also to a broader 
context of looking at the Second World War from a new perspective. In France, 
the Vichy regime and the role of the French state were being questioned, while 
in the Netherlands the very high rate of extermination of the Jewish commu- 
nity was questioned. The Netherlands was the only Western European country to 
rival Eastern European countries on this tragic point. Historian Pieter Lagrou, by 
comparing France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, has shown how the rediscov- 
ery in the 1970s of the scale of the genocide and the number of Jewish victims of 
the Second World War renewed the focus on these questions and looked at denial 
as revelatory of postwar societies.” Issues of social or political responsibilities 
during the Second World War overshadowed the same issues regarding the wars 
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of decolonization. For these conflicts, the convergence of the two collective mem- 
ories strengthened the underestimation of the colonial crimes. 

In the Netherlands and France, questions about the wars of decolonization 
were raised in the public sphere. These questions dealt with the legality of vio- 
lence and could prompt soul-searching about the legitimacy of power, notably 
by pointing out the absence of safeguards that could have prevented democratic 
abuses. These questions were asked in terms that demonstrated new sensibilities 
and emerging public awareness of human rights issues. The fourth term in the 
lexicon is human rights violations. 

The debates about the past that haunted the Netherlands and France in this 
period were also heated and timely issues in Great Britain.” However, the Brit- 
ish did not face the same ambiguities regarding their own past, as they had not 
endured German occupation. Nevertheless, the country also experienced a 
period of questioning its values, as the “Troubles” in Northern Ireland started 
in this very same period. From 1969, the public debate became especially agi- 
tated, with mixed references both to the Second World War and decolonization. 
In Northern Ireland, the Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) was often taunted by 
civil rights protesters in the late 1960s and early 1970s for being “RUC-SS,” and at 
the same time, Irish nationalists depicted the British Army’s actions in Northern 
Ireland as a colonial war.” 

More broadly speaking, the human rights movement affected all three coun- 
tries, but Great Britain in particular. Two formal complaints were made against 
Britain by Greece under the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR) 
during the Cyprus conflict of 1955-1959, which helped contribute to the found- 
ing in 1961 of Amnesty International.” One of that NGO's founding members, 
the Irish lawyer and politician Seán MacBride, had been interned for ties with the 
IRA in the early 1920s. Amnesty’s public campaign for the abolition of torture 
began in 1972, but there had been previous actions. The 1970s was a major period 
of international visibility for the fight against the torture of political and military 
prisoners.” An International Conference for the Abolition of Torture was held in 
Paris in 1973, and the chairman of Amnesty International was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1974. Then, in 1975, the United Nations published a declaration 
against torture. Two years later, Amnesty International in turn received the Nobel 
Peace Prize, while the Geneva Convention was amended to take better account 
of irregular warfare. It was in the spirit of the times to view the extreme violence 
during the wars of decolonization as a reality that Western societies were no lon- 
ger willing to accept, a counter-model. However, as it did in the Netherlands, the 
public discourse on colonial violence faded in France and the United Kingdom 
after the early 1970s. 
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Veterans and Victims Speak Out 


Not until the 1990s and especially in the two subsequent decades did the issue 
return to the political forefront. The 1990s were characterized by greater aware- 
ness of the individual participants in war: the ordinary soldiers and civilians. The 
fifth term in the lexicon is ordinary men waging a real war. In the Netherlands, 
the well-known 1947 novella Oeroeg was adapted to the cinema in 1993, bringing 
into sharp focus the violence committed on both sides, but notably by the Dutch. 
There were several TV documentaries, notably a 1995 film titled The Excesses of 
Rawagedeh.” The testimony by survivors and archival documents were devastat- 
ing, prompting an investigation by the Ministry of Justice following questions 
in Parliament. Also, the 1969 Excessennota report was republished. There were 
no judicial repercussions, however. Ordinary soldiers were a topic for discus- 
sion, but they were not viewed simply as perpetrators. They were increasingly 
seen as victims of a war that had been fought “on the wrong side of history,” 
as Dutch foreign minister Ben Bot would publicly state in Indonesia in 2005. 
This view had not been accepted as widely several decades before. The image 
that soldiers had been forced to fight in a “dirty war” that was waged for the 
wrong reasons changed the debate on their accountability. They had been sent on 
impossible missions and obeyed orders for which the political authorities often 
did not assume responsibility, even though in the end it was the policy makers 
who should clearly have been held accountable. 

In the early 1990s in the Netherlands, a pressing topic in the news was the UN 
intervention in the former Yugoslavia, and especially the accusations against the 
Dutch peacekeepers operating under the UN flag in Srebrenica.*! The lengthy 
investigation carried out by the Netherlands Institute for War Documentation 
(1996 to 2002), followed by a parliamentary inquiry (June 2002 to January 2003), 
insisted on the responsibility of political and military decision makers. This 
strengthened the view that veterans were more victims than perpetrators. One 
opinion poll conducted in 2005 defined certain nuances depending on the war 
in question: veterans of the Second World War were almost unanimously seen as 
heroes in a just war. For other military operations, from the decolonization war 
to the present day, the survey respondents clearly distinguished the government’s 
role from the actions of soldiers. The divergence between these two assessments 
was strongest for the war in Indonesia.” This supports the image of ordinary 
soldiers as victims of war, rather than as perpetrators of possible war crimes. This 
view was enhanced by the surge of attention worldwide for traumas suffered by 
veterans, as well as by nonmilitary victims of war. 

Also in France in the 1990s and 2000s, fresh emphasis was put on the ordinary 
experiences of war and notably the experiences of ordinary soldiers, as evidenced 
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FIGURE 8.2 An Indonesian monument in Balongsari includes a sculpture 
depicting the December 9, 1947, massacre by Dutch army forces in the town 
formerly known as Rawagede. Estimates of the number of men executed or 
killed under other circumstances on that day are still heavily contested but 
mostly vary from 150 in official Dutch reports to 431 according to Indonesian 
sources. On September 15, 2011, a civil court in the Netherlands ruled that the 
Dutch state had to pay indemnities to nine widows of the victims. 

(K. W. Brocades Zaalberg, private collection) 


by several TV documentaries of the time. Les années algériennes by Bernard Favre 
and La guerre sans nom by Bertrand Tavernier recorded the words of civilians 
and soldiers, who recounted the war on the ground. Violence was not excluded 
from their narratives, but it was not the central theme, nor was violence limited 
to acts committed by the French. This was also the period when France officially 
recognized the war as such. In 1987, all the veterans associations gathered in what 
they called a “united front” to lobby for a better recognition of their injuries and 
traumas and an official changing of label from “the maintenance of order opera- 
tions” to “the war.” In 1999 Parliament voted unanimously to change the name, 
and in 2002 a national monument dedicated to the soldiers and fighters who lost 
their lives in Algeria was unveiled in Paris for the fortieth anniversary of the end 
of the war. 

What could have been the end of a cycle proved to be the widening of its scope 
instead. The focus was on violence once more, but now in a broader societal con- 
text. From the 2000s onward, the sixth item in the lexicon is public recognition of 
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the crime, and material or symbolic reparations. In 2005, the French Parliament 
passed a law that triggered outrage among historians, and especially in a portion 
of French society that was unaccustomed to organizing as a political force. This 
law stipulated, among other things, that schools were to teach the “positive role” 
of colonization, “notably in North Africa” —the expression traditionally used to 
speak of Algeria. This law relayed an ideological position. In France, historians 
and citizens protested publicly and also called for repeal. The president of Algeria 
protested and called for the controversial article to be revoked. Nearly a year later, 
the president of France signed an act to withdraw the article. On this subject, 
the president had lost control over his parliamentary majority. In 2006, tensions 
needed to be calmed, especially as French cities had endured several weeks of 
serious urban rioting, with the authorities declaring a “state of emergency” under 
laws dating back to the beginning of the Algerian war.’ 

What was really new in the public debate on colonial violence after the turn of 
the twenty-first century was the visibility of the formerly colonized populations 
or their descendants. Reacting to the February 2005 law, people of color, descen- 
dants of formerly colonized migrants, publicly spoke out to proclaim themselves 
“indigenous people of the Republic” They eventually founded a political party. 
Their analysis was straightforward: they were “indigenous people of the Repub- 
lic” because the French Republic discriminated against them, following a pattern 
of postcolonial discrimination. Their message about the colonial past was very 
clear: they denounced a fundamentally unequal and violent system. Going well 
beyond wars, they attacked colonialism and slavery in general and advocated 
specific political agency for those populations whose history was connected to 
colonialism. Whereas the previous generations were described as being too pas- 
sive and complacent toward a Republic viewed as still influenced by a colonial 
spirit, this generation advocated political action. 

Thus, in France, the historical visibility of colonized people occurred through 
political messages from those who identified as descendants of the colonized. 
Those who had experienced the Algerian war of liberation were not the most 
vocal. Nevertheless, an elderly Algerian woman called Louisette Ighilahriz rekin- 
dled the process in 2000 by showing the courage to testify in the media about 
the torture and sexual violence she had endured at the hands of French troops 
in 1957.” She filed a defamation lawsuit against General Maurice Schmitt, the 
former chief of staff of the French armed forces, who had been a lieutenant in 
Algeria in 1957 and who had accused her of lying. The general was found guilty 
and given a symbolic penalty. He appealed and was acquitted on grounds of good 
faith. Ighilahriz appealed to the supreme court, but her appeal was rejected two 
years later, and Schmitt’s good faith was confirmed. The French judicial system 
had been unable to deal with the substance of the case because the amnesty law 
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made any criminal prosecution of military personnel impossible. Under French 
law, the issue of the extreme violence committed during the Algerian war could 
only be presented before courts in charge of cases dealing with the freedom of 
expression. The efforts of an Algerian woman, a former militant for the National 
Liberation Front, would have no judicial impact. Nevertheless, the political 
effects of the ruling were not trivial for the status of the truth. Lacking a suitable 
judicial venue, Ighilahriz had made her experience or rape and torture become 
widely known as a result of free expression. 

In Great Britain and the Netherlands, formerly colonized people have also 
filed cases with the judicial systems. Unlike in France, some of these cases have 
been successful. In the Netherlands, the question involved crimes committed in 
Rawagede and South Sulawesi. To begin with, the Prosecuting Office confirmed 
that the crimes were time barred and that perpetrators could not be prosecuted. 
The amnesty law still holds sway and protects veterans. However, the Dutch state 
was sued in civil court by victims. The judicial system accepted the lawsuit filed 
by nine widows whose husbands had been killed in wartime massacres. The court 
rejected the state’s invocation of the statute of limitations and ordered it to pay the 
widows compensation for material damage (immaterial damage was rejected). 
For the other cases in South Sulawesi, the Dutch state initiated a settlement to 
compensate widows in similar execution cases, outside court. Apart from this 
financial aspect, there were political stakes: via the justice system, the Dutch state 
was forced to acknowledge its responsibility for the situation of these women. 
Thus, in addition to this recognition through the courts, there was recognition 
by the executive branch of this violence. On 9 December 2011, the sixty-fourth 
anniversary of the Rawagede massacre, the Dutch ambassador to Indonesia trav- 
eled to the town that is now called Balongsari and officially apologized for what 
had happened there.” 

In Great Britain, the question of the crimes committed during the repression 
of the Mau Mau uprising was also raised by formerly colonized people, and also 
went before the courts. In the early 2010s, four Kenyans filed suit against the 
British state for torture and violence that they had endured.** The lawsuit was 
ruled to be admissible by the judge, who turned down the Foreign Office’s argu- 
ment that anything that had occurred before 1963 should be handled by the new 
independent Kenyan government. The Foreign Office also argued that the wit- 
nesses who could have shed light on the issue of responsibility at the highest level 
had all died. However, the judge considered that the archives would be a substi- 
tute. Indeed, new archives had been identified, and research by David Anderson, 
Caroline Elkins, and Huw Bennett had revealed the magnitude of the repressive 
system.” Hence court cases quickly shifted public interest to questions about the 
archives and the British state’s handling of secrecy. Had records been destroyed? 
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Were they still in Kenya, or had they been shipped to Great Britain, and if so, were 
they accessible and under what conditions? 

In 2013, a court ruled in favor of the Kenyan plaintiffs. As in the Netherlands, 
the British government made an out-of-court settlement, in this case with more 
than five thousand Kenyans who had been tortured while in British detention 
during the Mau Mau uprising of the 1950s.** The question of hidden archives 
became a public affair, widely relayed in the media by David Anderson. The his- 
torian had written the first book to analyze the way in which the repression was 
based on widespread legalization and legitimization of extreme violence. He also 
clearly established that it was a direct continuation of the ordinary violence of 
the colonial system, involving land seizures, political violence, and police brutal- 
ity. Contrary to some of his colleagues, Anderson considered that violence was 
a topic for historical scholarship that absolutely had to be explained in terms of 
the context of its appearance and execution. Working in the archives, Anderson 
became a de facto militant for access to documents. He strongly advocated the 
need to do historical research on these topics that were inconvenient for a por- 
tion of British public opinion and its political class. In this fight against state 
secrets, the alliance among historians, the media, political personalities, and law- 
yers proved decisive. 

Another alliance formed in the Netherlands also appears to have paid off. 
In 2012, three major research institutions—the Royal Netherlands Institute of 
Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies, the Netherlands Institute of Military 
History, and the NIOD Institute for War, Holocaust and Genocide Studies— 
together with some left-wing parties and a portion of the media, advocated a 
broad scholarly inquiry into the violence of the decolonization war. From the 
outset the institutes stated that they were distancing themselves from the legal 
vocabulary, on the one hand, and official euphemisms, on the other. They asked 
“to conduct research to understand how and why people were motivated to com- 
mit cruelties, which so far have been labeled as “excesses.” Ultimately, in 2016, 
the Dutch government decided to provide funding for precisely such a historical 
research program.” 

Nothing similar has happened in France. In the early 2000s, the executive 
branch could still state that torture and summary executions were acts by rogue 
individuals and “minority actions,” but the archives have generally been open, and 
researchers have been able to demonstrate the systemic nature of torture during 
the Algerian war and the magnitude of war crimes, summary executions in par- 
ticular. More recently, in the 2010s, the military court archives were opened up, 
and they show unequivocally how impunity was built during the war, well before 
the amnesty. The French president admitted in 2018 to what had long since been 
historically documented. The declaration, in which he stated that “this system 
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was the unfortunate ground for sometimes terrible acts,” was carefully written 
to avoid offending the armed forces. Macron used predominantly moral terms, 
but nevertheless clearly admitted that torture had gone “unpunished because it 
was regarded as a weapon . . . considered to be legitimate during that war, despite 
being illegal.” By stating that successive governments had failed to “safeguard 
human rights, and first and foremost, the physical integrity of the women and 
men held in custody under their sovereignty,” he asserted that political account- 
ability was key. In so doing, he delivered a general message on the actions of the 
armed forces, stating that his speech was not aimed at casting blanket disgrace 
on all the individuals who had served in Algeria, and calling on France to look at 
this page of its history “with courage and lucidity.” 

On 10 March 2020, some of the courage called for by Macron was also shown 
when King Willem-Alexander, during a state visit to Indonesia, apologized for 
“excessive violence on the part of the Dutch” in the late 1940s. As with the 2005 
declaration by Foreign Minister Bot, which had subtly denounced the war and 
its aims, the king’s words were weighed carefully. They could still be interpreted 
as admitting only to “excesses” (“derailments of violence” in Dutch) rather than 
recognizing the structural nature of the extreme violence used. According to 
some, particularly in veterans’ circles and among the predominantly Eurasian 
postcolonial migrant community, the king had gone too far. On the other end of 
the spectrum, some called for collective penance for centuries of Dutch colonial 
suppression and exploitation. However, the statement, which also emphasized 
regret for “the pain and the sorrow of the families affected,” came as a positive 
surprise to journalists and scholars alike and was welcomed by many.“ 


In gradually and grudgingly confronting its violent path of decolonization, France 
has certainly not been unique. Algeria may have been an extreme case, but overall, 
the shared lexicon emerging in this chapter demonstrates that the broad parallels 
eclipse the national differences. So, have France, the Netherlands, and the Great 
Britain reached the end of a cycle, and are they about to start a new one? In each 
of these countries, that cycle began with victims being unable to speak and with 
soldiers unable to break their shameful or discreet silence. The state’s official posi- 
tive message was the only one that could be heard. At the end of this cycle—or the 
beginning of the next—not only could the victims speak, but they were also heard. 
Soldiers admitted to the ambiguous situation in which they had been placed, and 
states recognized at least a portion of their responsibility for torture, executions, 
and other forms of extreme violence during the wars of decolonization. 

The conditions for historians to carry out their research into abuse have 
changed over the decades. While access to archives has overall increased, and 
witnesses are more willing to testify, society’s demands have also increased, and 
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the pressure exerted on those who speak about the past has become stronger. For 
historians, this does not necessarily mean that their working conditions have 
unequivocally improved. As new questions have gained public attention, people 
from different backgrounds, with many different motivations, have appealed to 
historians to investigate and report “the truth.” 

These new questions have certain specific features for scholars examining 
extreme violence during the wars of decolonization. Significantly, this search for 
historical truth now involves the formerly colonized societies. How is it possible 
to pursue examinations of this violence in those countries? How do historical 
narratives of this past resonate with the issues that these countries currently face? 
What can be done so that the narratives of decolonization and violence devel- 
oped in the former metropoles do not contribute to a reactivation of colonial 
domination through prioritizing—be it in financial support, research time, or 
archival disclosures—the scholarly questions that interest those in the former 
metropole over questions of importance to the former colony? 

The field of historical scholarship is not separate from other fields, judicial or 
political. Historians are placed at the heart of the way in which formerly imperial 
states and societies think of and depict themselves. The various national cases 
and societal contexts that have been compared in this book must also be posi- 
tioned within a broader framework. The issue of extreme violence against colo- 
nized people is one of the key historical themes of our period, which links up 
to wider engagement with our colonial pasts and postcolonial present, and our 
current place in the world. Studying this key historical theme may help European 
societies finally face up to the complex legacies of their colonial identities, past 
and present. 
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